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Rudolf Scharping 


New Challenges for Franco-German 
Cooperation ° 


Reconciliation, partnership and cooperation between Germany and France, two 
countries which were on bad terms up until the middle of this century, and their 
common integration into the European Community (EC) have become key 
cornerstones of prosperity in Western Europe and of peace on the European 
continent. As Premier of Rhineland-Palatinate, a German Land (federal 
state) which has a variety of close neighbourly ties with France, Rudolf 
Scharping calls for an intensification of Franco-German cooperation within ` 
the European frame and an adjustment to the challenges which have emerged 
in the wake of the end of East-West confrontation. After this article, which 
was finalised at the end of October 1993, was written, Rudolf Scharping 
became chairman of the SPD and chancellorship candidate for this party 
on the basis ofa survey ofits members. 


The Franco-German Tandem — Europe’s Motor 

1992 witnessed the celebration in France and in Germany of the 30th 
anniversary of the signing of the Elysée Treaty — a treaty of friendship which 
formed the cross-party basis of the unique network of relations between :these . 
two countries. Over the years, these relations have acquired an, in all probability, 
almost unparalleled intensizy. This close bilateral relationship finds its expression 
in, inter alia, the biannual Franco-German summit meetings, the frequent 
consultations between government leaders and foreign ministers, the Franco- 
German Security and Defence Council, the Finance and Economics Council and 
the Environment Council, both since 1988, the ambassadorial conferences for 
certain regions which have been convening since 1991, and the intensive 
cooperation between the two countries in the cultural field. 

An historical retrospective underlines the paramount significance of this close. 
link between Franée and Germany. History makes it clear that, whenever 
Germany and France were at odds, both countries, and, an even greater calamity, ` 
the whole of Europe, were plunged into disaster. Furthermore, whenever both - 
countries saw eye to eye over the past forty years the process of European 
integration was given a decisive fillip. When France and Germany took forward- 
looking initiatives it was, as a rule, merely a matter of time before other partners, - 
indeed, in many cases, all other partners, followed suit. In the EC of nine 
member states, and, subsequently, in the Community of Twelve, the Franco- 
German tandem was already a nucleus and starting point for more extensive 
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development within the Community. Quite rightly, Franco-German cooperation 
was thus repeatedly described as Europe’s motor. The good and partnership-based 
relations between France and Germany were thus not only an essential 
prerequisite for a peaceful development and for economic prosperity in both 
countries, they also had a positive impact on development throughout Europe. 


Growing Differences in a Changing Environment 


Unfortunately, despite obvious progress and success, many activities frequently 
failed to move beyond the realm of the symbolic. There were complaints, not 
without good reason, that even the ceremoniously celebrated 30th anniversary 
of the Elysée Treaty had been unable to provide noticeable stimuli. Indeed, a 
great deal has become routine and needs fresh impetus. The commendable work 
in the field of youth exchange programmes, for example, hardly moved beyond 
the level reached in the 1970s, and the general public hardly takes note of the 
regular intergovernmental summit meetings. The creation of a military Euro- 
corps was a spectacular event, but its impact has — at least for the time being 
— been limited. 


Unfortunately, there is no denying that the image of Franco-German relations 
has deferioriated, particularly during recent months. This has been reflected in 
the growing number of critical commentaries in the German and French media. 
Even the most pleasant-sounding communiqués are unable to cover up the 
numerous Franco-German upsets. Indeed, the German foreign minister referred - 
to “slight disruptions of rhythm” in bilateral relations, and his French colleague 
in office even talked of “objective difficulties”. This not only reveals differences 
of opinion over day-to-day political problems, but, or so it seems, fundamental 
differences of opinion and conflicting interests over a number of key issues. These 
have been exacerbated by the recession in both countries and in the wake of 
the new overall constellation since 1989/90. There are differing fundamental 
views on questions relating to policies on Europe, such as the institutional 
intensification of the EC and its enlargement, the policy towards former 
Yugoslavia, and, above all, trade and economic policy problems. They reached 
their peak in the, in some fields, considerable frictiori during the crisis of the 
European Monetary System (EMS) in summer 1993. 


As regards their substance, these differences of opinion and conflicts of interest 
between the two countries were so great that they could not be reconciled by 
frequent consultations or joint initiatives. There were initially regrettable 
differences of opinion in the French and German stances over events in former 
Yugoslavia. The impression was gained that even two further ambassadorial 
conferences could not have settled these differences. What were the underlying 
reasons? 


Franco-German friendship, a programme designed in the post-war périod to 
overcome destructive hostilities, faces a completely different situation today. 
During recent years, the European continent has fundamentally changed. Europe 
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has lost the former balance of the East-West antagonism. The balance of power 
in Europe has not only shifted between East and West, but also within the EC. 
The collapse of the Soviec Union and German unification have — at least in 
the perception of our neighbours — increased Germany’s significance. In terms 
of its population figure, its economic power, and its geographical situation in 
Europe, Germany has become a power factor, which, in the eyes of our partners, 
requires a counterbalance’. 


Many Germans have yet to adjust to the new international political landscape. 
Indeed, other European countries appreciated Germany’s new significance much 
faster and with much greater clarity than Germany itself. The Germans must 
become more aware of the changes in Europe to a much greater extent than 
before. Not only this, they must realise that Germany is in the heart of Europe 
and that its development is inextricably linked with that of its neighbours”. In 
the search for a new stability in Europe, Germany should be tied in to the EC 
much more tightly. Any German who refuses to do this provokes the return 
to the traditional coalitions and alliances which culminated in disastrous historical 
consequences’. 


Since German unification, some of our neighbours have expressed worries 
which one might have thought were a thing of the past. ‘Although it is often 
left unsaid, the guarantee of security against Germany is one priority goal of 
our partners. In France, the concern about an uncontrolled Germany was a 
. major issue during the referendum on the Treaty of Maastricht — both for the 
Treaty’s opponents and fcr its advocates. In its first referendum, Denmark was 
also worried about being steamrollered by the big partner countries in Europe, 
especially by Germany. 


Germany is often viewed abroad with mistrust and scepticism. There is 
concern about Germany’s hegemony in Europe, indeed about a “German 
Europe”*. Although this is undoubtedly unfounded, the Germans themselves are 
partly to blame. Many Germans, including German politicians, probably 
unintentionally rather than deliberately, encourage a resurgence of German 
arrogance and megalomania®. The occasional go-it-alones during recent years, 
- for example, over the recognition of Slovenia and Croatia — have given our 
neighbours the impression that Germany could, yet again, pursue a policy geared 
to purely national goals, create new spheres of influence, and foster the intention 
of shifting the already changed balance of power in Europe even more markedly 
in its favour. The “bridgehead function” propagated by some Germans between 
Western and Easter Europe is often viewed abroad as an attempt to move along 


1 Helmut Schmidt, “Deutschlands Rolle im neuen Europa", in: Europa-Archiv, 21/1991, pp. 622 @, Gerd Langguth, 
“Deutschland, die EG und die Architektur Eu-opas”, in: Aussenpolitik, 2/1991, p. 140and 145. 

2 Reinhard Stuth, “Deutschlands Rolle im sich wandelnden Europa”, in: Aussenpolitik, 1/1992, p. 23. 

3 Klaus Haensch, “Aspekte der Eurcpaeischen Integration in einem ungeteilten Europa. Gedanken zur EG-Regierungskonferenz 
ueber die Politische Union”, in: Eurapa-Archie, 19/1990, p.571. f 

4 Helmut Schmidt (footnote 1), pp. 513 L; Pierre M. Gallois, “Vers une prédominance allemande”, in: Le Monde, 16 July 1993. 
5 Helmut Schmidt (footnote 1), pp 621 È 

6 Helmut Schmidt, ibidem, 
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special ways and to ensure a new hegemonic status in Europe’. In this context, 
the role of “partner in leadership” the former American President George Bush 
had in mind for the Germans was not helpful. This idea created fears among 
our neighbours of a power triangle America-Germany-Japan. Fiscal and monetary 
policy decisions have also aroused suspicion that Germany could in future again 
concentrate to a greater extent on interests viewed in a purely national light and 
ruthlessly play its power off against its partners. 


A New Order for Europe — New Common Priority Task 

German tact and sensitivity as well as German consideration of the feelings of 
our partners are required in order to dispel this mistrust. Nevertheless, Germany 
must make it unmistakably clear how it views its role in Europe, which Europe 
in which borders it feels should be the goal, and how enlargement and 
intensification of the EC should interrelate. Hesitation or a lack of clarity over 
these questions lead to doubts among many partners. Above all, Germany should 
not understand the key role it now assumes in the search for a new order in 
Europe in such a way that it tries to put its stamp on the continent, take on 
a mediator role between West and East or create a German-predominated large 
region. In order to nip fears of a new German hegemony or new German 
megalomania in the bud Germany must counter suspicion that it is pursuing 
a policy on Europe determined by national interests or even working towards 
a “German Europe”. Germany’s main aim must be to strike a balance between 
clarity on issues, modesty and restraint in style, and sensitivity towards its 
neighbours®. Care should be taken to ensure that German politics (especially 
towards Central and Eastern European neighbours) does not have an exclusive 
. character, but that it can be backed if possible by all European partners. 

The creation of a new order for Europe would currently appear to be the 
biggest challenge facing Franco-German cooperation. The Franco-German axis 
must be the pivot and starting point for all further developments in Europe. 
The dynamics of European development would flag in the absence of either of 
these two countries. Like the Treaty of Maastricht —- which does have a number 
of weak points — decisive stimuli must continue to emanate from the two 
countries in future. Both countries assume a key role in European politics, 
especially through the quality of their relations and their ability to find acceptable 
solutions in cooperation with other partners. For this reason, a close and solid 
Franco-German cooperation is more important today than ever before. 
Symbolism, purely ritual meetings or mere declarations of friendship or intent 
are not enough. Rather, the aim in future must be to put bilateral relations on 
a new footing. The Franco-German relationship must prove its worth under 
conditions which have become more difficult due to the new general political 
landscape. 


7 Ibidem. 
8 Christian Hacke, “Deutschland und die neue Weltordnung, Zwischen innenpolitischer Ueberforderung und aussenpolitischen 
Krisen”, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, supplement to the weekly magazine Das Parlament, 6 November 1992, pp. 15 £. 
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Gommon East and South Policies as a First Step 


If the retuning of the Franco-German motor along the road te a new order 
in Europe is to be successful the common or at least parallel security and stability 
interests of France and Germany must be redefined. 


Although the common threat which formerly emanated from Communism 
has lost its signficance as a link between the two countries mutual security and 
stability are still tasks which command the complete political attention of the 
respective governments. East-West and South-North migrations, the expression 
of an economic and social imbalance, will become increasingly important for 
security and stability in Europe. Although their extent and intensity can hardly 
be predicted it is fair to assume that they will confront the continent with serious 
difficulties. These problems will grow in coming years. In view of such 
developments, economic support and cooperation in the conventional or slightly 
extended form in the relationship with the disadvantaged countries can be no 
more than a first step. 


No European can meet this challenge in isolation. The task can only be 
fulfilled by all Europeans in unison. Once again, Germany and France have key 
positions; they must seek support for broadly-based policies from their EC 
partners. It has become obvious that the migrations from the East mainly head 
for Germany, whereas those from the South head for France. This means that 
both countries must pursue a common active policy towards the East and the 
South, which must then lead on to a common policy within the EC. Only an 
active and dynamic policy towards the East can stabilise Eastern European states 
and gradually bring them closer to the EC. To this end, association agreements 
have been concluded as a first, albeit inadequate step in this direction. 


Any encouragement of illusion of a painless accession to the EC in the near 
future, however, would be a disservice to the Central and Eastern European 
states. These states must move towards the EC step by step. The East German 
example showed only too well that rundown economies collapse if they lost all 
forms of protection. Instead of closing the prosperity gap, precipitate membership 
af the EC would tend te increase the economic distress in these countries’. 
Although membership of the EC’s economic and monetary union is thus not 
on the agenda in the foreseeable future consideration could be given to political 
cooperation with the countries of Central and Eastern Europe in other fields 
at an earlier date. 


What shape could an active policy on the East take? In this context, the EC 
could make two main contributions: 


— an extensive opening up of markets, 


— support for the Central and Eastern European infrastructure by the EC 
beyond the regions close to the borders. 


9 Klaus-Peter Schmid, “Einladung ins Abseits”, in: Die Zeit, 15 May 1992; Ernst Weisenfeld, “Mitterrands Europaeische 
Konfoederation, Eine Idee im Spannungs‘eld der Realitaeten”, in: Europa-Archtv, 17/1991, p. 515. 
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Both contributions are currently only being hesitantly made. The association 
agreements with Poland, former Czechoslovakia and Hungary were rather 
disappointing, certainly not extensive enough. The EC let itself be guided by 
misgivings and impeded access for goods categories in which these countries are 
the most competitive. The extension of the Regional Fund agreed on in 
Maastricht could be reconsidered. It currently reflects the internal orientation 
of the EC, which fosters the economic division of Europe and artificially increases 
pressure on the Central and Eastern European countries to become a member 
of the EC. What is needed is a further opening up of EC markets and a 
limitation of the Western European internal orientation. Above all, such a policy 
of open regionalism would help contribute towards the desired economic upswing 
in Central: and Eastern Europe!®. Germany and France should join forces to foster 
such an orientation in the EC. 


In the past, the impression was gained in Germany that France was only very 
hesitantly willing to grant concessions when concluding EC association 
agreements with Hungary, former Czechoslovakia and Poland. In many cases, 
it took announcements by the German side that it would act alone if need be 
to persuade France to change its mind''. There may be good reasons for French 
hesitation. One of them was probably the view in Paris that Germany might 
reap greater benefits from such a policy than the French side. The eastward shift 
of the EC’s focus caused by German unification would then be reinforced and 
the balance of power would be even more in Germany’s favour. Superficially, 
this may even be true, since Germany has a real interest in expanding markets 
‘in Eastern Europe, which would then provide opportunities for German industry. 

Our greatest interest in Eastern Europe, however, should not tempt us to lose 
sight of our responsibility towards the South. It is true that the question of the 
South, especially of the Mediterranean region, is less immediately relevant for 
the Germans than for the French. Nevertheless, just as Germany is the point 
of attraction for many people from poor regions in the East, France is the point 
of refuge for migrants from the South. Or, put in more simple terms: the East 
is to Germany what the South is to France. 


It is all the more important that Germany supports France in the spirit of 
a fair and balanced partnership in this field and tries to mobilise strong support 
in the EC in fields in which initially France — and, of course, Spain too — 
is the main country affected. The EC must learn not only to practice solidarity 
with its weaker members but also with the poorer countries in the East and 


South outside of the EC. 


The objection could be raised that the necessary financial funds for such an 
active East and South policy are not available. In view of the depleted budgets 


10 Rolf Hasse, “Deutsche Vereinigung und europaeische Umwaelzungen”, in: Aussenpolitit 2/1992, pp. 123 f; Horst G, Krenzler, 
“Die Europacische Gemeinschaft und der Wandel in Mittel- und Osteuropa”, in: Europa-Archiv, 3/1990, pp. 89ff: Peter Glow, “Die 
Einheit und die Spaltung Europas, Die Auswirkungen der mitteleuropacischen Revolution von 1989 auf Gesamteuropa”, in: Aus Polizik 
und Zeitgeschichte, supplement to the weekly magazine Das Parlament, 31 January 1992, pp. 56 ff. 

11 Reinhard Stuth (footnote 2), p. 28. 
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this may seem to be superficially correct. It is also true, however, that the 
. dimension and the nature of these new challenges to the political and economic 
stability of both countries have not yet been realised and adequately presented, 
sometimes even deliberately. In Our own interest, we must make bear the 
immense investment costs in Central and Eastern Europe and, more globally, 
in the South too. If we do nothing or too little even greater sacrifices and more 
immensé sums of money will be expected of us later on. It is the task of 
politicians and the media on both sides of the Rhine to realise this and to take 
initiatives to resolve the problem. Waking up to realities in this field could give 
Franco-German partnership z new quality. 


New Foundations for Frenco-German Relations 


Franco-German friendship and cooperation are too precious to neglect or 
thoughtlessly put at risk. Special care is needed to sustain the high quality 
achieved during recent years under new overall conditions and to counteract an 
erosion of trust. Partnership in parity in the political and economic field will 
also be necessary in future. In’ the interest of Franco-German friendship, and . 
in the interest of the continuation of European integration, both countries must 
resolve their conflicts of interest and seek common solutions to controversial 
issues. This not only applies to the economic and trade policy fields, but also 
to the further institutional development of the EC, its enlargement, and, in 
particular, to the future architecture of Europe. 


Franco-German friendship and cooperation should not become “obsolete”. 
This partnership requires a new foundation which also takes into account the 
new realities in Europe. Otherwise, not only Franco-German cooperation would 
run the risk of becoming bogged down in the inertia of conveniional rituals. 
Both countries would also be unable to meet the new challenges in Europe. The 
Germans and the French are called upon to act in the spirit of the father of 
the socialist movement in France, Jean Jaurés, who once said: “We want to take 
on the fire from the past, not the ashes”. | 
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Reinhard Meier-Walser_ - f 


Britain in Search of a Place 
“at the Heart of Europe” 


‘From a German perspective, European integration has decisive political 
significance. All political decision-makers in-the Federal Republic of Germany 
agree that a relapse into national isolationist policies in Europe must be pre- 
vented if catastrophes of the kind which occurred during the first half of this 
century are to be lastingly and reliably ruled out. For this reason, Bonn 
supported a substantial and far-reaching relinquishment of sovereign rights in 
the Maastricht Treaty. The lesser the extent to which German willingness in 
this field meets with similar support in other countries, the greater the doubt 
which will be cast upon the moral and political basis of Germany's desire 
to integrate. The French dimension of this problem was taken up in the 
last issue of this journal. This time, Reinhard Meiser-Walser from the 
University of Munich highlights the British aspect. 


After Margaret Thatcher, who had held office for eleven years, was replaced 
by John Major as Britain’s Prime Minister in November 1990 there was hope 
throughout Europe that this (generational) change would bring about a more 
constructive British stance on European integration. Major, the youngest British 
government leader this century, not only declared his willingness to foster the 
further development of the European Community (EC), but even stated that 
Britain wanted a “place at the heart of Europe”. In the meantime, it has become 
clear that such an ambitious declaration of support for Europe is neither backed 
_ by the majority of the political elite nor of the British population. The arduous 
ratification of the Maastricht Treaty in August 1993, which was preceded by 
a one-and-a-half year tug-of-war between the government, House of Commons, 
House of Lords and, finally, even the High Court, exposed the unbroken 
influence of traditional British concepts of Europe. The idea still prevails of an 
all-European society based on intergovernmental co-operation, which by and large 
retains its nation-state character; a highly integrated supranational union is 
rejected. The incompatibility of this confederative position with the model of 
intensified integration mapped out in Maastricht will inevitably be the subject 
of controverial discussion in future. Will Britain, whose Prime Minister, as a 
contrast to the metaphor that the EC was like a bicycle which -would fall over 
if not ridden fast enough, used the metaphor of a coral-reef (“slow but soundly 
structured”), pull out of the further development of the union and again assume 


1 John Major: “Miczu hohem Tempo auf einen Stein gefahren”, in: Sueddeussche Zeitung, 16 October 1992. 
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the minimalist position of tke “awkward partner”? Or will the government in 
London carry on trying to influence the future process of unification in the 
interest of British ideas through a constructive involvement in Community 
integration? 


The Historical Dimension 

Britain’s policies on Europe are infleunced by forces whose origin and 
effectiveness can only be understood in an historical perspective. After the island 
realm moved towards the top of the international power hierarchy of states 
through its explosive expansion of overseas activities after the mid-18th century 
Europe's significance in Britain’s constellation of interests was relativised. The 
creation and maintenance of a stable balance of power among the continental 
powers became the guiding motto of British policy on Europe. It was hoped 
that this balance would allow Britain to engage in its overseas activities without 
hindrance’. London avoided any lasting ties with individual European countries. 
Instead, it supported (the respectively weaker) powers with the aim of restoring 
the balance of power, which, from a British angle, was first threatened by France 
and then, after the 1890s or so. primarily by Germany. 

Britain’s special role within the context of European integration is partly rooted 
in the fact that London failed to perceive in time the qualitative changes in the 
international political system after the beginning of the 20th century and their 
implications for Britain. The “special relationship” with the United States, which 
was anchored in the common interest in the freedom of the oceans and a balance 
of power in Europe, initially veiled the almost linear decline in Britain’s role 
as a world power. 

The Attlee government was unwilling to participate when the Schuman Plan 
on the establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community laid the 
institutional foundation for European integration just a few years after the second 
world war. An unrealistic overestimation of its .own economic and political 
position in the international community meant that Britain failed to take on 
an adequate role as a medium-sized European power. At the same time, the 
traditional British aversion towards permament commitments on the continent 
and a relinquishment of nazional sovereignty in international organisations still — 
played a part. And, finally, the difficulties involved in transforming the British 
empire into a Commonwealth diverted the energy of the British government 
away from European developments. 

The loss of world power status, the inadequate ability to adapt to the realities 
of power in a nuclear age, and the unsuccessful search for a post-imperial role 
confronted Britain with a serious identity crisis. It was not until during the course 
of the associated painful experience that a constructive process of rethinking of 


2 Stephen George: An awkward partmer. Britain ia the European Community, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990. 
3 John P. Mackintosh: “Britain in Europe. Historical perspective and contemporary reality”, in: /nternasional Affairs, 211969, p. 247. 
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the British power position began. During the Sixties the country realised that 
- in future it could neither pursue its fundamental foreign policy and foreign trade 
interests within the framework of the alliance with the USA nor via the 
Commonwealth network of relations: “The switch to Europe took place quite 
naturally*.” After trying in vain to join the Community during President de 
Gaulle’s period in office, these attempts thwarted by his veto, Britain finally 
became a member of the EC in January 1973, a step which was confirmed by 
an almost two-thirds majority of the British population in a referendum two 
years later. During the past twenty years, the fact that the membership of the 
EC is by and large basically undisputed inside Britain has repeatedly led to 
misperceptions in other European countries regarding the degree of willingness 
on London’s part to accept and support the intensification of the EC. A 
fundamental difference between Britain and most other EC members was and 
still is the fact that most Britons do not view European integration with its 
inherent intensification thrust towards a supranational union as a goal per se. 
In their opinion, the primary legitimation of the process of European integration 
are the respective benefits it can offer to Europe in general and then to the 
countries involved in particular. A partial relinquishment of sovereign rights for 
cases in which certain goals can be pursued more effectively on a Community 
basis than in national go-it-alones is quite compatible with this position. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that most Britons merely regard a cession of national 
sovereignty as a means to an end’. 


A Place “at the Heart of Europe” 

The change in the policy on Europe after Major took up office is one reason 
why the implications of the traditional British reservations towards the EC were 
frequently underestimated during recent years. The willingness of the new Prime 
Minister to compromise over Stages 2 and 3 of the Delors Report (European 
Central Bank, single currency) and the declaration of his intention to anchor 
Britain “at the heart of Europe” were initially interpreted in the European capitals 
as a welcome renunciation of Margaret Thatcher's aggressive anti-Europe rhetoric. 
As things turned out, however, the conciliatory tone simply covered up a basic 
agreement in content with the ideas the “Iron Lady” held on Europe. In, the 
weekly magazine The Economist, Major admitted in September 1993 that, in 
the tradition of former Tory governments, he viewed the EC as “the bese means 
of advancing Britain’s interests, political and commercial”. He was strictly 
opposed, pues to centralisation and supranationality: “For us, the nation-state 
is here to stay” ® 

In serosa John Major s initial change of foreign policy course above all 
reflects the lessons from Margaret Thatcher’s integration policy: 


4 Kenneth Younger: “Britain in Europe: The i impact on foreign policy”, in: [meernational Affairs, 4/1972, p. 581. 
5 CE. Geoffrey Smith: “Britain in the New Europe”, in: Foreign Affairs, 411992, p. 165. 
6 “Major on Europe”, in: The Economist, 25 Sep-ember 1993, p. 19. 
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1. He was convinced that the negative stance of his predecessor in office 
towards Europe and the resignation of the “Euro-pragmatists” Nigel Lawson and 
Geoffrey Howe had been the sole causes of Thatcher’s fall in autumn 1990. 

2. Major had noticed chat the Thatcherist strategy had failed to slow down 
the process of integration. Whereas President Mitterrand tried to relativise the 
shift in power following German reunification through a further intensification 
of the EC, the obstructionist' strategy of the British government in its policy 
over Europe resulted in a gradual isolation of the Prime Minister in the circle 
of her colleagues in office and thus in a reduction of the British possibilities 
of influencing the further process of unification’. 


3. Major reached the conclusion that Britain’s isolation in the Community 
of Twelve had been increased by Margaret Thatcher’s unsuccessful attempt to 
retard the process of German reunification®. The relations to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, therefore, developed into a pivot of Major’s policy strategy on 
Europe. The Prime Minister tried to intensify his good relationship to Chancellor 
Kohl. It was hoped that this would prevent Britain’s marginalisation and extend 
the Franco-German axis into a triangular configuration: Bonn — London — 
Paris. 


4, It had become clear that Margaret Thatcher had underrated the momentum 
of integration when she approved of the Single European Act (SEA). She had 
mistakenly felt it was possible to transfer the economic concept of market 
orientation, liberalisation and deregulation to the other members of the EC via 
the SEA’s internal market programme, without having to accept in the process 
the relinquishment of national powers associated with the European 
harmonisation measures. 


Major's most important insight derived from the results of the integration 
policy pursued up until that time was that flexibility was essential in the policy 
towards Europe. A pragmatic policy based on concrete interests was required 
instead of dogmatic loyalty to principles. On the one hand, Britain’s isolation 
was to be brought to an end through constructive co-operation with the other 
EC member states and an attempt made instead to influence the further 
development of the EC in line with British ideas. On the other hand, London 
wanted to ensure that is was not dragged into the slipstream of intensification 
through any unreserved support of plans for a union. 


Britain’s policy on Europe, therefore, differed in terms of form and style rather 
than substance following the premiership change in No. 10 Downing Street. 
This became clear at the latest during the EC summit in Maastricht in December 
1991, when the British government delegation showed just as little interest in 


7 On this aspect, Stephen Weolcock: British policy on Europe: The effects of a political generational change. Tuebingen 1992 (Vortraege 
und Berichte aus dem Graduiertenkolieg, No. 2), p. 3. 

8 Cf. Stephen Padgett: “Policy failure and its consequences: British reactions to German Unification and European Union”, in: 
William E, Paterson (ed.): Gerran Unification. (about to be published). 
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an economic and monetaty union as in strengthening the European Parliament. 
Above all, it objected to a firmer anchoring of social policy and to the principle 
of “federalism” often equated in Britain with “centralism” °. 

After the negotiations, Major appeared in front of the cameras like a glorious | 
victor and claimed to have won “game, set and match for Britain”, particularly 
since he had obtained an astonishing combination of “opt-in” and “opt-out”. 
On the one hand, he had recommended himself through the basic approval of 
the economic, monetary and political union as a pragmatist in the circle of 
European heads of state and government leaders. On the other hand, he had 
managed to defuse the expected criticism of right-wing Tory opponents through 
the successful assertion of a special status in the form of exemption clauses 
regarding the common social policy and the monetary union”. 

Later on, Major himself admitted that he had used negotiations in Maastricht 
to (again) bring to bear the authority of national governments: “It is clear now 
that the [Europaen] Community will remain a union of sovereign national 
states !!.” In order to prevent an undermining of the powers of the British parliament 
in favour of the EC Major primarily concentrated on strengthening the principle 
of subsidiarity. However, the associated discussion over the means of eliminating 
the EC’s democracy deficit through corresponding decentralisation measures 
confronted the British government with a dilemma. Whereas, on the one 
hand, the “omni-competence” of the EC can be restrained with the help of the 
principle of subsidiarity a strict interpretation of this principle (in line with 
Art. A of the Maastricht Treaty) does entail the possibility of strengthening 
subnational (regional) systems vis-à-vis the national level. The Major government 
was equally opposed to ceding authority “downwards” in the United Kingdom 
as well as “upwards” to EC institutions !?. 


Maastricht and The British Parties 

One of the oddities of Britain’s political system is the fact that the Tories, 
who were formerly fond of presenting themselves as the most pro-European 
British party, are now divided over the question of integration. The Labour Party, 
on the other hand, which completely ignored European integration in its 1987 
election manifesto because it could not agree on a single line, now openly comes 
out in favour of the EC. This about-turn took place under the impression of 
the pragmatic change from the traditional worker's party to a social-democratic 
people's party during the Kinnock era. Furthermore, it was influenced by the 
trade unions, which feel that the EC provides an opportunity to offset the power 
losses suffered under the Thatcher government. EC Commission President 


9 Orto Schmuck: “Der Maastrichter Vertrag zur Europaeischen Union's in; Europa-Archiv, 411992, p. 98. 
10 On this, Woolcock, (footnote 7), p. 12. 
11 Ibidem, p. 29. 
12 Andrew Scor / John Peterson / David Millar: “Subsidiarity: a ‘Europe of the Regions’ vs. the British constitution?”. To be 
published in March 1994 in: Journal of Common Market Studies. 
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Jacques Delors even called upon the representatives of pressure groups to play 
an active part in the work of the EC. The trade unions associate this offer with 
a possibility of enhancing their status inside Britain by influencing decision- 
making processes at the European level. 


In the meantime, the Liberal-Democrats have succeeded the Tories in their 
image as the most Eurcpe-friendly British party. The LDP, which is strongly 
characterised by the liberal economic philosophy, declares its support for the 
qualitative further development of the EC and demands in the spirit of Edward 
Heath “not more co-operation but more than co-operation — the capacity to 
make decisions”. “We are,” Russel Johnston, the foreign policy spokesman of 
the Liberal Democrats, said last May in the House of Commons, 
“supranationalist, whereas the Government are intergovernmentalists”"’. 


The positions taken by the British parties in their policies on Europe were 
often eclipsed during the month-long tug-of-war over the ratification of the 
Treaty of Maastricht by the calculating considerations of party and power politics. 
The result was a coalition of expedience between Major's right-wing Tory 
opponents, who felt that “Maastricht” had gone too far, and Labour MPs, who 
felt that the Treaty had not gone far enough (in particular, they called for the 
incorporation of a Social Charter). The grotesque situation was made even more 
complicated by the obscure role of the Liberal Democrats. They partly backed 
Major, but now and again they also voted against the government. Surprisingly, 
party leader Paddy Ashdown was the only prominent British politician who 
basically supported the Maastricht Treaty, but who also called for a referendum”. 

During the second half of 1992, Britain chaired the presidency of the EC, 
which is held for six months on a rotation basis. John Major wanted to utilise 
this period to inter alia ratify the Treaty of Maastricht and to speed up the 
enlargement of the EC in order - in a consistent continutation of Margaret 
Thatcher’s strategy - to counteract an intensification through the accession of 
new members and the associated growing heterogeneity. This plan of action, 
however, was blocked by the Danish “Nej” in the referendum on 2 June 1992 
and, above all, by Britain’s withdrawal from the European Monetary System on 
16 September 1992. The unrestrained nosedive of the British economy, the 
Mellor affair, the controversial pit closures, the Matrix-Churchill scandal, and 
the calls for the resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Norman Lamont, 
put the Prime Minister under growing pressure. Finally, as a concession to his 
opponents hostile to European integration Major felt obliged at the end of 1992 
to suspend the ratification of the Treaty of Maastricht until after a positive 
outcome of the second Danish referendum to be held in May 1993. This move 
disquieted the governments of the other EC member states and enabled the 


13 [n detail in Woolcock, (footnote 7), pp. 4-8. 
14 Cited according to: Survey of Current Affairs, issued by the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 6/1993, p. 137. 
15 CF. Vernon Bogdanor: “Why the people should havea vote on Maastriche”, in: The Independent, 8 June 1993. 
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strange coalition of British opponents to Maastricht of varying political hues to 
rally against Major. . 

The fact that the tug-of-war, which developed in such a way in spring 1993 
that it could “only inadequately be described by the term parliamentary farce’®”, 
nevertheless culminated in the acceptance of the Maastricht package despite clear 
leadership weaknesses on the part of the Prime Minister was also connected with 
the surprisingly clear positive outcome of the Danish referendum. The decisive 
factor, however, was the stance of the Labour Opposition, which decided not 
to vote with the two dozen or so hard-baked Tory rebels spearheaded by William 
Cash. The party leadership put a three-line whip on the vote in the decisive 
third reading insisting on abstention. It was believed that a tactical decision 
against the basically favoured Treaty would have seriously jeopardised credibility 
in the eyes of public. 


The New “Circles” of British Foreign Policy 


As already indicated, Britain’s traditionally complicated relationship to 
European integration reflects its problems when it comes to accepting a post- 
imperial role which does justice to its changed status in international politics. 
The “Three Circles Concept” developed by Winston Churchill in 1945, 
according to which Britain’s foreign policy interests lie within three connected 
“circles” (America, Commonwealth, Europe), has still not been replaced by a 
new list of foreign policy maxims. After the status of the Commonwealth began 
to wane Britain engaged in a kind of half-hearted seesaw strategy between the 
United States and Europe. On the one hand, London tried to underline its global 
constellation of interests through good relations with the USA, which had already 
deprived Britain of its status as world power number one during the first world 
war. On the other hand, Britain did not want to miss the boat of European 
integration. Under the impression of the traumatic experience of having to look 
on as a world-war victor at the rapid rise of the defeated Axis powers Japan and 
Germany whilst Britain itself was shaken by permanent economic crises the 
British finally decided to join the EC. Admittedly, without accepting the final 
goal envisaged by its founder fathers of a very far-reaching European integration 
(United States of Europe). Britain thus avoided complete isolation. The decline 
of British power, however, continued. 


The combination of the generational change within Britain’s political 
leadership elites and the special constellations of a transformation of the 
international political system at the end of the East-West conflict creates the 
very promising perspective that the British can actively shape the European and 
international order themselves rather than merely responding the changes initiated 
by other countries. 


16 Sueddeutsche Zeitung, 7 May 1993. 
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Three (geographical-functional) tracks appear along which Britain can travel 
to acquire a new foreign policy profile. The pivotal point would be a constructive 
involvement in the process of European unification. Major’s consideration that 
it is better to seize the initiative within the EC in order to be able to influence 
its further development in the interests of British ideas, rather than risk Britain’s 
marginalisation, was correct. However, through its partial “opt-out” -in 
Maastricht, its withdrawal from the Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) for an 
indefinite period, and its dogged retention of Europe’s nation-state order Britain 
manoeuvred itself onto a siding of integration. The order of the EC can only 
be actively shaped from within. The consideration of permanently finding a place 
at the helm of the EC is underpinned by Britain’s increased significance for the 
interests of other European countries. As already mentioned, Britain traditionally 
prefers an all-European agreement to a “little European” solution. This is why 
London recommends itself as the most vehement champion of enlargement to 
all countries which want to join the EC. 

John Major’s attempt to relativise the Franco-German axis by improving 
bilateral relations with Bonn and Paris has met with interest both in Germany 
and in France. From the German governments perspective the room for 
manoeuvre vis-a-vis France can be extended through an intensification of the 
relationship with London. President Mitterrand, on the other hand, who felt 
that German reunification, as it were, automatically meant an accompanying loss 
of power for France, is trying to incorporate the British government into its 
strategy of channelling German power. With this in mind, the common status 
of the two wartime victors, European nuclear powers and permanent members 
of the UN Security Council has been repeatedly stressed. 

Over the past decades Britain stuck to a rule that moving closer to Europe 
automatically meant a relativisation of the good relations with the USA and vice 
versa. The end of the Cold War has annulled this rule. Britain today is able 
to establish itself as a European power whilst retaing the relationship of friendship 
with the United States. From an American perspective, a genuine British 
involvement in European integration even boosts London’s significance. 
Following its gradual withdrawal from the European continent the USA can rely 
on the British to pursue America’s security policy interests in Europe in proxy. 
Britain also ranks as the USA’s most loyal partner with respect to the 
restructuring of the transatlantic partnership. Washington, therefore, also hopes 
that in helping shape the European order Britain will also conceptually 
codetermine the the adjustment of the transatlantic security structures to the 
new international situation. All the more so since the Franco-German 
independent European defence project initiative has aroused suspicion and 
scepticism in Washington. 

In view of its support for the liberalisation of free trade Britain is virtually 
predestined to act as a mediator of suitable compromises in the permanent trade 
policy dispute between the EC and the USA. Furthermore, thanks to its 
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Commonwealth relations it has excellent contacts to East Asia. The countries 
in this region also fear the emergence of a monolithic and protectionist European 
Community and thus back Britain’s free trade policy. According. to the Sunday 
Times, Japan is in this respect “the perfect ally for Britain”. The common goal 
is to prevent the emergence of isolated trade blocs in America, Asia and Europe. 

At first glance, the new circles of British foreign policy differ only 
insubstantially from the three outlined by Churchill. However, the decisive aspect 
in the current transformation phase of the international system after the Cold 
War is that the three new fields of action need not lead to an overstretching 
in power terms but can be used to consolidate the British position. The 
prerequisite is that “the post-imperial illusion that Britain could sustain a role 
quasi-independent of Europe” '* is rejected once and for all. 


The ability to influence the process of unification in line with British interests 
is not the only thing which depends on Britain’s willingness to become more 
actively involved in European integration. The country’s function as a bridgehead 
to America and Asia can only be successful if the country is firmly anchored 
in Europe. From the perspective of, say, Washington and Tokyo, an isolated 
and uninfluential Britain would only have marginal importance. Britain can only 
utilise its close relations with the USA and its manifold contacts to Asia “to 
assume a role as the leading European portion of a trilateral international 
system”. with the help of a constructive role in the process of European 
unification. 


In view of the traditionally widespread leaning in Britain towards political 
nostalgia it is undoubtedly difficult to bury anachronistic notions of sovereignty 
and to declare support for a European Union. The generational change within 
Britain’s political elites and the Euro-pragmatism within political parties which 
has become noticeably stronger during recent years justify hopes that this will 
change. The question is whether the Tories, who are split into two camps over 
integration policy and who do not have to face a general election until 1997, 
will find an overwhelmingly pro-European line in the long run. Although they 
tried to demonstrate unity at their party conference in Blackpool in October 
the Euro-sceptics led by Baroness Thatcher do appear to have gained ground 
during recent months (especially since the most recent crisis of the EMS). In 
their eyes, Major is currently the “lesser evil”, since, in the event of his 
resignation, the next government leader would probably be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Kenneth Clarke, who ranks as one of the “Europeans” in the Cabinet. 
What is more, Major (assuming he remains in office) could be blamed for the 
expected losses for the Conservatives in the European elections in spring 1994 
and the “favourite” of the Thatcherists, 40-year-old minister of state at the 


17 Anatole-Kaletsky: “Why Japan is che perfect ally for Britain”, in; The Sunday Times, 20 June 1993. 

18 Padgett, (footnote 8), manuscript pags 26 

19 Gerald Segal: “Japan will be watching Birmingham”, in: /uternational Herald Tribune, 16 October 1992. CF. also: Tommy Koh: 
“Gerting the basics right: “Asia's lesson for Europe”, in: /usernational Herald Tribune, 12 October 1993. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer’s office, Michael Portillo, could be “promoted” as 
a possible Prime Minister. The Maastricht critics in the Conservative ranks have 
certainly not given up the fight. As Margaret Thatcher said in an interview with 
the Sunday Times on-the eve of the party conference, they still expect “many 
more Euro-battles to come”. l | | 


20 Andrew Neil / Michael Jones: “Thatcher calls for change in Tory leadership rules”, in: The Sunday Times, 3 October 1993. 
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Gerd Langguth 


New Challenges for Germany — 
The Relationship with Latin America 


The fundamental political upheavals between 1989 and 1991 also changed the 
terms of reference and tasks of German politics. Gerd Langguth, who is the 
Managing Director of the Konrad Adenauer Foundation in Sankt Augustin 
near Bonn, examines the problems involved. 


Three years after German reunification, the Federal Republic of Germany finds 
itself confronted with new tasks and challenges on the European and international 
stage. Their scale was not foreseeable when unification was sealed on 3 October 
1990. Who would have thought three or five years ago that the division of 
Germany, and at the same time the division of Europe, would sink into oblivion 
so abruptly. The cessation of the East-West conflict and the eradication of the 
bipolar world forces German politics to adjust to new and fundamental 
challenges. As attested by discussions in Germany, this is no easy process. We 
must, however, face up to these challenges in order to remain a reliable European 
and worldwide partner. 

Before turning our attention to these new challenges and the resultant concrete 
problems and perspectives, we should recall the new overall setting which 
determines Germany’s role in its international environment. Some people all too 
readily forget the considerable dimension of change we have experienced since 
the end of the East-West conflict. Foreign policy is currently drifting on a wave 
of uncertainty, in which traditional patterns of thought no longer apply, in which 
developments are difficult to forecast, and in which we must expect setbacks 
at any time with respect to the creation of stability and prosperity on the 
European continent. This can be exemplarily illuminated with reference to a 
number of parameters of foreign and security policy. 


Transformed International Setting 

First, we encounter the sphere of conflict between integration and 
nationalism. Whereas the members of the European Community (EC) are 
relinquishing their national sovereignties in favour of a common and increasingly 
supranational frame of action, eastern Central and Southeast Europe reveal . 
growing tendencies towards renationalisation, indeed ethnic-chauvinistic excesses. 

Second, we in Europe are currently witnessing with great dismay — now that 
the bipolar world has ceased to exist — the resurgence of war as a political 
instrument. Regional conflicts are again practicable. European states are unable 
to prevent genocide, even by military means. 
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Third, global networking is expanding rapidly, which is particularly identifiable 
in the field of communication and information technologies. Decision-making 
processes are becoming ‘more and more complex, since the number of actors 
and the number of regions to be considered is increasing. At the same time, 
the world is becoming “smaller”, since many developments and challenges are 
not limited to individual nation-states. Environmental protection is the most 
obvious example: pollutant emissions in Europe have effects on the tropical rain 
forest in Latin America and environmental damage on this continent threatens 
Europe. This growing cross-linkage of problems makes it clear that in such a 
“global village” countries can no longer pursue foreign policies in the classic 
sense. 

In view of the host of imponderables characterising this phase of international 
political change, German foreign and security policy must remain predictable 
and, especially for our allies and partners, calculable. This fundamental 
prerequisite of continuity has been heeded during recent years by the German 
government. The priority goals of German foreign policy are still: 

l. to intensively foster European integration and the development of the EC 
into a European Union, 

2. to sustain and extend vital transatlantic icone to the USA, 

3. to support the development of stability and democracy in Eastern Europe, 
and 

4. to do justice to Germany’s and Europe’s new worldwide responsibilities. 

A number of ongoing developments should be emphasised in this context: 
European integration, the relationship to the USA, aid for Eastern Europe, and 
the growing German responsibility in international politics. 


European Integration 

The basic need for greater convergence in Europe is virtually undisputed in 
Germany despite growing misgivings — due, inter alia, to the planned creation 
of a common European currency and the associated scrapping of the Deutsche 
Mark. However, the German Bundestag ratified the Treaty of Maastricht with 
a strikingly broad consensus. Now that “latecomer” Denmark has at long last 
followed suit and the final parliamentary hurdles have been cleared in Britain, 
the qualitative leap from the “Community” to the “Union” can now be taken. 

Despite varying degrees of opposition, European integration must also be 
fostered in other partner countries, as we Europeans can only stand up to 
economic and political competition with the United States of America and with 
Japan if we further intensify our previous common economic policy in the EC. 
This process was given a tremendous fillip by the extensive finalisation of the 
Single European Market on 1 January 1993. In foreign policy too — as in the 
long term in the field of security policy — we must continue to intensify our 
cooperation. The inadequately coordinated reaction of Western European states 
to the conflict over former Yugoslavia shows the urgency of one of the objectives 
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of the Treaty of Maastricht: the creation of a “common foreign and security 
policy” (CFSP). Furthermore, decisions need to be taken during the next few 
years on further applications to join the EC Community of Twelve, especially 
on those made by Sweden, Finland and Austria, and perhaps Norway too. 


Transatlantic Relaticns with the USA 

As important as convergence in Europe may be for Germany in view of its 
political, economic and geographical situation, it is by no means a substitute 
for stable German-American and European-American relations. The German 
government has repeatedly stressed the vital significance of the United States 
for German and for European security. The continuing presence of American 
soldiers on German and European soil is not fundamentally questioned. 

The most important mainstay of transatlantic partnership is NATO. Its role 
today extends far beyond the aspect of mere military security. Through the 
diminishing direct military threat the alliance is increasingly developing into a 
central body of transatlantic political consultation. NATO too has responded 
to the new realities in Europe. Via the creation of the North Atlantic 
Cooperation Council (NACC) as a common forum for NATO members and 
the countries of Eastern Europe and the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) NATO has forged a link to its former foes. At the same time, NATO 


remains the guarantor of Germany’s security interests. 


* 


Support for Eastern Europe 

A third focus of German foreign policy is support for the members of the 
former Warsaw Pact along the path of trial and tribulations towards prosperity 
and democracy. Germany is by far the trailblazer when it comes to helping this 
region. Roughly sixty per cent of aid for Russia came from Germany alone. The 
German government knows only too well that that this is no act of mercy, but 
a security precaution in the best sense. Long-term political stability can only 
be expected if this region is economically consolidated. The developments in 
Central, Eastern and Southeast Europe have also made new demands on the 
Konrad Adenauer Foundation. Our central task there is to promote democracy. 
This explains why we wasted no time when our experience was needed to facilitate 
the introduction and promotion of democratic and market economy conditions. 

Our activities are moulded by the characteristic feature of German politics 
as a whole: Germany is particularly aware of the tremendous problems left behind 
by the despotic socialist regimes in Eastern Europe because we were confronted 
with comparable problems in the eastern part of our fatherland. However, 
Germany is reaching the limits of its capability, especially as it is also faced by 
a difficult task at home, the reconstruction of eastern Germany. Germany 
appreciates the urgent desire expressed by Central and Eastern European countries 
for full membership of the EC. Due to the disparity of economic structures, 
however, many years will be needed before this move can be made. There is 
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no, for example, functioning banking system, foreign investments are very 
difficult to realise, and the legal system has yet to be fully developed. 
Nevertheless, these countries must also be given signals — for example, through 
association agreements — so as to keep them “in the fold”. 


Germany currently faces internal, European and international problems on 
a scale hitherto unparalleled in post-war history. On the one hand, there has been 
a non-stop influx of ethnic Germans migrants and other Eastern Europeans to 
Germany since the fall of the Iron Curtain. Since 1989, Germany has given 
a new home to roughly 300,000 people on average from Eastern Europe alone. 
Since the outbreak of war in former Yugoslavia, the country has provided refuge 
to more people than all of the other EC countries put together. In addition, 
several hundred thousand asylum seekers turn up from all over the world. This. 
constitutes an enormous strain, but Germany has accepted the task out of 
solidarity with the people in need of help. On the other hand, the entire 
eastern European market has collapsed for German industry in the wake of the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union. The trade relations of the east German firms 
with the countries of the former Warsaw Pact, which it was hoped would 
facilitate the structural adjustment of the economy in eastern Germany, could 
not be sustained. Instead of earning money in Eastern Europe and Russia, 
Germany spearheads those Western countries which financially support the 
political and economic development there. 


These aspects must be considered when assessing German politics today. 
Bringing objectives and action opportunities into harmony is part of protecting 
own interests. Germany has come up against the limits to its financial 
burdenability. It is in our own interests not to overexact our resources. Yet it 
is also in the interest of our partners and friends for Germany to remain a factor 
of stability and to preserve its political and financial ability to act. 


Germany’s Extended Responsibility 


We Germans must ask ourselves self-critically whether Germany itself can 
currently do justice to all the demands made on us by the future European Union 
and the community cf free peoples. Some of our international partners, for 
example, find it difficult to understand the discussion in Germany over the 
question of whether the Bundeswehr should become involved in missions only 
of NATO alliance area, for example, within the frame of a UN peacekeeping 
mission in Somalia. I share the opinion taken by many German and foreign 
commentators that Germany should not stick to its insistence on an “observer 
status” in international politics, but that it can only do justice to its new 
responsibility gained through unification by becoming actively involved in 
international peacekeeping policies. 


Not only Germany’s international reputation or Germany’s role in the UN 
are at stake here. A key aspect is Germany’s ability to help shape Europe. A 
common European defence, as envisaged in the perspective of Maastricht, and. 
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the restrictive interpretation of the German constitution, as practised for a long 
time by the Opposition in the Bundestag, and an abstinence from international 
peacekeeping missions are, in the final analysis, incompatible. To resolve this 
antagonism the German government has presented a proposal for the amendment 
of our constitution, the Basic Law, designed to put the participation of the 
Bundeswehr in missions aimed at keeping or creating peace on an acceptable 
footing. I am confident that this proposal will finally be approved by parliament. 
Germans must accept the face that membership in, for example, the United 
Nations not only vests rights but also involves responsibilities. 


Global Ramifications 

In view of the urgent internal problems, many people may have feared 
excessive “German introspection” following reunification in 1990. In other 
words, a policy which fails to look beyond the German or European context. 
The German Chancellor’s visit to Latin America in October 1991 —— his first 
trip outside of Europe and the USA after the consummation of German unity 
—and his trip to Asia in February 1993 set the sceptics right in this respect. 

We Germans know about the expectations and concern of our friends and 
partners throughout the world. Despite the new task we face, particularly in 
Europe, we have no intention of neglecting cooperation and solidarity with the 
countries of the South, in Asia, Africa, and, above all, in Latin America. The 
German government has emphasised five criteria for their foreign and 
development policy cooperation: 

— the respect for human rights, 

—- the participation of the population in the political process, 

— the guarantee of legal certainty and the rule of law, 

— the creation of a “market economy order”, 

— the willingness of the governments concerned to carry out social and 
economic reforms. 

We want these criteria to be put into practice. We realise that there can be 
no simple transfer of models successful elsewhere. Each country needs to create, 
consolidate and preserve its own democratic system in accordance with its value 
concepts, political traditions and social experience. The Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation extends a helping hand. Cooperation during years to come will be 
marked by changes which have made a rethinking and extension of former 
approaches to cooperation possible and necessary. 


Two Main Problems 

First, global parameters have changed following the elimination of the East- 
West antagonism — and thus, at the same, of East-West rivalry in relations with 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The euphoria of the first few days 
and the expectation of the so-called “peace dividend” — i.e. the idea that 
disarmament would make more funds available for development tasks — was 
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soon succeeded by a contrary development. The financial means are depleting, 
and the entire former East Bloc has become an additional and new development- 
policy task. Not only the developing countries, such as, for example, the Central 
Asian CIS countries, have to be helped, the other former Communist states of 
Eastern, Central and Southeast Europe, which are not, strictly speaking, 
developing countries in terms of their level of education and industrialised, 
present typical development problems caused by radical systemic change. The 
latter are often more difficult to resolve than those in many classic developing 
countries. 


In order to prevent these countries from drifting into chaos and. in order to 
maintain a certain degree of political stability the support of the processes of 
political and economic reform in these countries is one of our priority tasks. 
The success of these reforms is also in the German interest, since their failure 
would also have serious implications for Western Europe, for example, in the 
form of a further invasion of refugees. 


The developments in the former East Bloc have an impact on the countries 
of the Third World. It has become obvious to them all that socialism in the 
form of a command economy with a monopoly of political power has failed. 
In the international discussion on political and economic systems, democracy 
and the market economy are accepted to be the only feasible models. This new 
line of thought has shaken many power structures. A smooth transition from 
authoritarian regimes to democratic systems and from a state-controlled to a free 
market economy is rare. There is always a longer period of instability. It would 
appear, however, that, particularly in Latin America, progress is being made along 
this difficult road. Nevertheless, the consolidation of democracy and of a market 
economy with social and environmental commitments is threatened by setbacks. 
For this reason, processes aimed at stabilising democratic and market-economy 
conditions need to be strengthened and supported. 


Within the frame of German cooperation, regulatory policies in the economic 
and political field will remain a central issue. The paramount aim must be to 
step up efforts over a longer period to safeguard democracy and the market 
economy worldwide. The realisation of a peaceful new international economic 
order, in which the United Nations is given a greater scope of action, would 
only appear to stand a chance of success on the basis of these internationally 
acknowledged values. The creation of the necessary societal and political 
framework conditions enabling the participation of all sections of the population 
in the process of development is an essential foundation. 


Second, another aspect involving a global challenge is detetinining German 
foreign and development policy to an increasing extent: the end of East-West 
confrontation has helped make it possible to see the real problems facing the 
world, which can only be resolved through joint action. 


Environmental conservation tops the list here. The World Environment and 
Development Conference in Rio de Janeiro made the insoluble link between 
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the elimination of mass poverty and the conservation of the environment clear. 
Through Agenda 21, a development and environmental policy action programme 
has been elaborated which commits all countries involved to translate it into 
practice. There will undoubtedly be many obstacles and setbacks along the way. 
Like the Human Rights Convention, however, Agenda 21 is a generally 
acknowledged basis for action, which the German government views as 
particularly binding. 

The influx of refugzes and the migratory movements, emanating from Eastern 
Europe as well as from the Mediterranean region, the Horn of Africa and West 
Africa, represent a further challenge. Germany and Europe are affected to an 
increasing extent. Latin America is less burdened by the refugee problem, 
especially following the peace agreements in Central America. Here too, however, 
there is poverty-induced migration. It should not be overlooked that international 
crime takes advantage of uncontrolled movements of refugees and asylum seekers 
to establish networks end for drug trafficking. A new task in Germany, therefore, 
is to help international and development policy by combatting the reasons for 
flight. 

The international trade order should also be addressed within the context of 
political and economic regulatory policy and of global challenges. This issue, 
and, in this context, particularly the success of the GATT Uruguay Round, is 
a central matter of concern for Latin America. Especially in Latin America, there 
is occasionally a feeling that, although the European propagate free world trade, 
they prevent it themselves through protectionist measures. This concern is taken 
seriously in Germany. Which explains why the German government did its 
utmost to support a liberalisation of trade relations and for the success of GATT 
within the European Community and vis-a-vis the USA. A situation cannot be 
tolerated in which producers from developing countries are unable to seil their 
products because industrialised countries, for example, subsidise their agricultural 
produce with roughly DM 100 billion per annum. 


A further phenomenon which is also discernible in the trade policy context 
is the tendency to form regional associations. The development of the European 
Community was already mentioned. In Asia, the ASEAN Pact formed 25 years 
ago has given its members peace, growth and prosperity. Both integration 
alliances have been successful internally and — an equally important aspect — 
facilitated trade relations with and between these two major markets. The ASEAN 
member states, for example, have clearly benefitted from the liberalisation efforts 
by the EC since 1985. 


On the American continent, there have also been two integration movements 
for a number of years which have drawn great attention from and been given 
support by Germany and Europe: the initiative to set up the MERCOSUR in 
the south of the continent between Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay, 
and the setting up of the North American Free Trade Area NAFTA between, 
to begin with, the USA, Canada and Mexico. There are also plans to merge 
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both initiatives, including other countries, such as Chile. Germany hopes that 
these initiatives will be successful, since its own experience has proven the 
correctness of integration policy efforts. At the same time, internal integration 
should not lead to protectionism. Rather, the aim must be to grow together 
with friendly states in order to become a stronger partner in the international 
community, articulate common interests, and foster trade. The economic, social 
and political integration of individual regions worldwide is, on the one hand, 
necessary, but, on the other hand, a step backwards if accompanied by 
protectionism. The decisive issues of the current GATT Round, for example, 
can only be resolved within a global frame, not on a nation-state or regional 
basis. 


Relations with Latin America 

The subject of regionalisation particularly underlines the need for the 
sustainment, intensification and increasingly tighter networking of international 
relations. Despite its major commitments in Europe, therefore, Germany is keen 
on extending relations with other regions of the world. Political foundations can 
help a great deal here. For the Konrad Adenauer Foundation, relations and 
cooperation with Latin America will also form a focus of future international 
activities. This has reasons which are both historical and relevant to the current 
situation: i 

—— Germany is not burdened by any former coloninal power status and, for 
example, through the trips and research of Alexander von Humboldt, already 
demonstrated interest in the culture and the “realidad latinoamericana” at the 
beginning of the last century. 

-— People in Latin America readily recall the immigration and colonisation 
achievements of Germans, and the over five million Latin Americans of German 
origin form a firm bond between their new and old homeland, between Germany 
and Latin America. 

— Germany is traditionally viewed by many Latin Americans as the most 
important friendly state in the EC. Latin America also realises that Germany 
is the by far most economically powerful country in Europe and thus in the 
EC and that it champions the cause of liberal trade and economic policy. 

— The encouraging developments inside Latin America confirm German 
experience that political and economic reforms need time before they provide 
a sustainable and generally convincing benefit. The developments in Central and 
Eastern Europe underline the point. Periods of transition generally means 
instability, uncertainty, social hardships and unproductive reform profiteers. This 
makes extremely great demands on reform policy and on external support. 

A decisive aspect during this difficult transition phase is the strengthening of 
the democratic rule of law and of the social market economy. At the same time, 
the poorer sections of the population must be supported through more social 
justice at home as well as outside aid. Almost a fifth of the population of Latin 
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America lives in poverty; in the mid-198Qs this meant roughly seventy million 
people. To a substantial degree, the fight against poverty is a consequence of 
international income differences and of distributional injustices. According to 
World Bank calculations, a two-per-cent tax on the income of the richest fifth 
of the population in Latin America would suffice to take all of the continent’s 
poor people above the poverty line. The consolidation of a free societal order 
corresponds to a considerable extent with the solution of social problems and 
with the elimination of poverty. Apart from projects aimed at promoting 
democracy, providing social policy education, and reinforcing democratic 
institutions, the Konrad Adenauer Foundation, therefore, deliberately carries out 
projects of social structure assistance and thus, especially, of poverty alleviation. 


Democracy has experienced an unparalleled success on the Latin American 
continent, regardless of the problems in some countries, mainly in Haiti, Peru 
and, more recently, also in Guatemala. In the meantime, almost all states are 
democracies. The aim now must be to consolidate these democracies and to offset 
weakenesses and deficiencies. 


The economic successes in many Latin American countries are indisputable. 
The ratio between debt and economic performance has improved, the “lost 
decade” is over, and the perspective for further economic growth are generally 
viewed as positive. The return of flight capital is an indicator. These positive 
developments must be backed by an intensification of trade relations. German 
imports from Latin America have declined during recent years, from DM 18.4 
billion in 1985 to DM 15.8 billion in 1991. German exports, on the other hand, 
increased over the same period from DM 11.4 billion to DM 13.4 billion. This 
means that the interest of German industry in good trade relations with Latin 
America is basically there. Latin America itself, however, must make greater 
efforts to increase its competitiveness by improving the quality, marketing and 
distribution of its products. Particularly because the public development aid of 
industrialised countries can only play a complementary part in resolving the 
economic and social problems facing this region — Latin American receives only 
about 12 to 14 per cent of worldwide development aid — and particularly 
because a great deal of human, cultural and economic potential exists in Latin 
America, trade relations must be further intensified via efforts on both sides. 


In addition, with an eye on the social sphere, the support provided by 
development aid will remain very important in the medium term. German public 
contributions to Latin America amount to roughly DM 1 billion per annum. 
Latin America thus receives about twelve per cent of German development aid. 


Numerous observers of Latin America confirm: if the modernisation and 
reform in the political sphere had made similar progress and had been just as 
successful as the econsmic development and the market-economy economic 
policy, Latin Americar: democracies would have much sounder foundations. 
Democracy itself is highly valued by Latin America’s population. The criticism, 
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however, is levelled against some of the political institutions and politicians. 
Particular points of criticism are: 

— the neglect of social justice, excessive income differences, and unfair 
taxation, 

— the lack of the rule of law and an inefficient administration, and 

— the growing environmental problems, not only regarding the tropical rain 
forest, but also regarding water and atmospheric pollution and soil erosion. 

If democratic governments fail to resolve these problems, democracy will, in 
the long term, lose credibility as a model. Proof of political: efficiency is required 
for the legitimacy of governmental systems. 

The’ problems outlined demand to a growing extent the joint search for 
acceptable models of a humane development. No country today can focus just 
on itself in the belief that it can overcome problems alone. Mutual dependence 
is increasing and”we can only ensure mankind’s survival if we work together. 
It is essential, therefore, to strengthen contact between Germany and Europe 
with Latin America and to redefine its character. This is a reciprocal must. 
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Reinhard Stuth 
Europe — Tired of Change? 


The question whether or how integration in the EC will intensify is a key aspect 
for the fate of European countries, particularly for Germany, located as tt is at the 
heart of Europe. A union based on principles of reciprocity is a logical 
consequence for a country which is so firmly anchored in the overall 
European context and which is so important for the vital interests of other 
countries. However, the problems and uncertainties connected with the 
Treaty of Maastricht have met with a varied response in the German 
population. A spirited discussion has been triggered by the question of which 
integrational steps are necessary and correct, and in which order they should 
be effected. In the following article, Reinhard Stuth, who is head of the 
European Unification Division of Berlin’s Representative Mission in Bonn 
and member of the National European Policy Committee of the CDU, takes 
the view that the EC is definitely on the right path, that the Treaty of 
Maastricht should be implemented in an unaltered form as soon as possible, 
and that the steps envisaged need to be supplemented by additional measures. 


Once again, it is impossible to venture reliable forecasts on Europe at the 
beginning of 1994. No sooner had the American historian Francis Fukuyama 
predicted the end of history than a fundamental upheaval emanated from the 
middle of this continent which Timothy Garton Ash encapsulated as follows: 
A century is being voted out. Many people believed that Europe would 
experience a period of unparalleled co-operation, peace and prosperity, indeed 
an end of frontiers. A short while later, some people feel that Europe is bogged 
down in a crisis. 

The change of mood is surprising, considering the fact that the foreseeable 
trends at the end of 1990 have by and large been confirmed: the Soviet 
superpower has disintegrated; the military threat it constituted no longer exists; 
economic, societal and political reforms have changed Central and Southeast 
Europe as well as the Baltic states for the better. Finally, German unification 
has given impetus to Western European unification, leading on to the most 
significant further development of the European Community (EC) since it was 
first established. 

Neither in Western nor in Eastern Europe were there dramatic setbacks. Even ` 
Russia has avoided drifting into anarchy despite two unsuccessful Communist 
coup d’états, a lengthy mutual blockade between the President and the Supreme 
Soviet, and economic turbulences. It has also abstained from military ventures 
against the Ukraine or other neighbouring states. It is only in the Balkan region | 
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that Serbian thirst for conquest and Croatian power politics have plunged 
Yugoslavia into a disastrous civil war. So far, however, it has not spread beyond 
its former borders. It has neither led to a sustained destabilisation of neighbouring 
states nor to a dangerous rivalry between central European powers. The 
Europeans merely react with consternation or habituation. 


EC’s Satisfactory Interim Performance 


In the West, the EC took far-reaching decisions. It was more capable of 
taking action than several member states at home. Here are a few of the decisions 
taken in 1993: the ratification of the Maastricht Treaty on the European Union 
(EU), which caused so many headaches along the way, was successful in all EC 
member states — adopted by impressive majorities in most parliaments and 
following referenda in three countries. The Treaty has been in force since 
November 1993. It gives the European Parliament, the representative body of 
the peoples of the EU, more rights and the EC as a whole more scope for action 
in the foreign and internal policy fields, a recollection of the principles of 
subsidiarity and grass-roots politics, and a route to monetary union. On 30 
October 1993, the European Council, the highest-ranking body of the EU in 
which the heads of state and government leaders of the member states and the 
President of EC Commission convene, agreed on the locations of numerous new 
institutions, of the European Central Bank, and of the European Environment 
Agency. 

The EC agreed on the amount and allocation of funds up until 1999. The 
Structural Fund money for the German Laender (states) in eastern Germany is 
to be more than doubled. The budget share of agricultural spending will 
gradually be scaled down in favour of a future-oriented policy for a cautious 
alignment of the prosperity levels of the poorer and richer regions and for an 
extensive promotion of research, infrastructures and international commitments. 

The EC and the EFTA member states Austria, Sweden, Finland and Norway 
have been negotiating on accession since 1993 — a clear sign for the continuing 
appeal of the EC. All sides are striving for a conclusion as soon as possible. 
Through the effective monitoring of the embargo on the Danube the EC 
demonstrates via its security policy arm, the Western European Union (WED), 
that it is able to carry out a successful foreign and security policy operation. 
Through Belgium’s participation in the Eurocorps, the subordination of a 
division of 12,000 men, and the expected further contributions of other EU 
members the previously Franco-German corps is developing into a European 
policy instrument. The European Council summit in Copenhagen gave the 
assurance of a clear EU membership perspective to the reformist Central and 
Southeast European states and offered a package of major trade concessions. 


The EC Single Market without frontiers is valid for goods, services, capital 
and persons. The President of the Standing Conference of German Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry (DIHT), Peter Stihl, called it “the most successful 
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voluntary common economic area in history”'. As complementary measures, 
planning and financing efforts on the trans-European infrastructure networks for 
transport, energy and telecommunications are being stepped up. Without these 
networks, the practical convergence of European economies is hardly imaginable. 
The Schengen Agreement comes into force on 1 February 1994. This means 
that, with the exception of Denmark, Britain and Ireland, checks on individuals 
will be abolished on internal borders. Common standards for checks on external 
frontiers, a common visa policy, a common criminal investigation computer, and 
the right to cross-frontier police pursuit guarantee that the elinination of internal 
border checks will bring more rather than less security. Further steps forward 
in the sensitive internal policy field will soon follow once the Dublin Agreement 
on a common asylum policy comes into force and a Europol to fight drug abuse 
has been set up. Germany’s Transport Minister Matthias Wissmann pieced 
together a compromise road transport policy package whose elements had in 
some cases been under discussion since 1958. The EC Council of Ministers 
adopted the 5th Environment Action Programme. The EC Commission paved 
the way for the 4th General Research and Development Programme. 


Despite the widespread mood of crisis, the EC — or, to use the official term 
used since the Treaty of Maastricht became valid; the European Union — was 
also able to take successful political action in 1993. At the same time, serious 
problems still remained unresolved following the meeting of the European 
Council in Brussels in October 1993: the French stance on the GATT 
negotiations for a liberalisation of world trade, the EC’s lack of action resulting 
from disagreement over Bosnia-Hercegovina, Croatia and Macedonia, the damage 
to the foundations of the European Monetary System (in which the British 
government would appear to be taking delight), and the economic recession. 

The problems, however, are mainly caused by the inadequate ability to act 
of and the disagreement between nation-states and the diminishing authority of 
numerous governments at home. Ar the same time, Franco-German initiatives 
in the EC have become more difficult due to the juxtaposition of the socialist 
President and the centre-right government in Paris. The nation-states pass this 
weakness on to the EC Council of Ministers, which is still the EC’s decision- 
making centre. The national politicians do not have to assume responsibility for 
this. The public also classes them as “bureaucrats in Europe”. Not the. 
supranational bodies, the European Parliament and the EC Commission, are the 
problem, but the EC Council of Ministers, the representative body of the 
national governments. 


It is obvious that a renationalisation of politics in Europe would impede the 
solution of major tasks, such as external and internal security, monetary stability, 
environmental protection, conditions of fair trade with Asia and North America, 


1 Paper delivered at the Deutsche Weltwirtschaftliche Gesellschaft in Berlin on 14 September 1992, cited according to the 
manuscript published in brochure form, p. 7, A much more sceptical view is taken, on the other hand, in Jens van Scherpenberg, 
“Krise der Wirtschaft — Krise der europacischen Incegration?”, in: Aussenpositik, No. 4/93, pp. 315-325. 
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basic research and technology promotion, and immigration. This would probably 
increase the widespread weariness of politics in the population as a whole. At 
the same time, what the Germans discovered with respect to the growing together 
of their own country also applies to European unification, to the process of 
reform in Central and Eastern Europe, and to the integration of these countries 
into Western European structures: almost everything needs a lot more time than 
planned, and a lot of things will require a lot more money. 


The Future of European Integration. 

If general Euro-weariness spreads and the implementation of the Maastricht 
Treaty on the European Union leads to the verge of Euro-policy exhaustion at 
a time when the EU can look back on a satisfactory interim performance and 
on clear stimuli emanating from the internal market has European integration 
in fact got a future? Will the European idea also remain determinant during 
times of economic recession? If the slow-moving process of unification leads to 
complaints among citizens from Juetland to the Provence that everything is going 
too fast can a politician dare to advocate the “increasingly closer union of the 
European peoples” (Preamble EC Treaty)? 

In Germany, the CDU does not include the goal of a European federal state 
in its draft of a new basic policy programme. The British government opposes 
to central provisions of the Maastricht Treaty by trying to make the move into 
the second stage of the Economic and Monetary Union more difficult. Efforts 
to hold the intergovernmental conference on the further development of the EU 
scheduled for 1996 at an earlier date were discontinued. 

Nevertheless, there are two reasons why there will be no standstill in European 
unification. First, the Maastricht Treaty on. the EU provides a sustained 
integrational thrust. It includes a substantial potential for pragmatic progress in 
the fields of foreign, security and defence policy, of civil rights, of the fight 
against crime, and in other policy fields and with regard to the extension of 
the influence of the European Parliament. Through an _Interinstitutional 
Agreement on Budgetary Discipline the latter is given greater influence and a 
greater say. The Economic and Monetary Union moved into its second stage 
on l January 1994, Second, the Europeanisation and globalisation of many areas 
of life continues. In isolation, larger countries such as Germany and. France would 
also be increasingly unable to influence these processes. 

Apart from an automaticity which the countries and peoples of Europe can 
only evade at the expense of a further restriction of their own scope of influence, 
the continuation of European integration, particularly from a German angle, is 
in the common interest. The alternative to a supranational approximation is a 
renaissance of the nation-state. The romantic terms “Europe of fatherlands” or 
even “Europe of regions”, in which, say, Catalonia, Saxony and Apulia join forces 


2 For fundamental comments on the narrow limitations of national policies: Robert B. Reich, Die neue Welrwirsschaft — Das Ende 
cer nationalen Ockonomie, Frankfurt/Main, Berlin: Ullstein 1993. 
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to meet the economic and technological challenge issued by Japan, Korea, India 
and China, ignores the fact that a Europe in which nation-states call the tune 
would mean a return to former diplomatic patterns. 


The inevitable consequence would be alliances, if need be at the expense of 
third parties, secret protocols, military build-up, trade wars, market protectionism, 
expensive subsidisation “races”, and the revival of the disastrous formula 
according to which the advantage of one side must lead to the disadvantage of 
the other side. In view of its location, population, and economic power, the 
first alliances would be formed without and then against Germany’. The risk 
of a resurgence of nationalism would not only exist between the Rhine and Oder. 
Renationalisation would also result in a reprovincialisation of politics. The radical 
advocates of reversing the process of European integration, Le Pen, Schoenhuber, 
Bossi and the Vlaams Blok would be the major winners. 


Which development of the EU, therefore, is realistic up until the 1996 
intergovernmental conference? Four considerations outline the possible and the 
necessary decisions. 


Closeness to the People and Citizen’s Involvement 

First, the EU nedds a new quality of closeness to the people and citizen’s 
involvement. In order to give an insight into the background of political decisions 
the openness of meetings of the EC Council of Ministers and the minutes of 
the voting procedure must become the rule. This would also correspond to the 
future role of the Council of Ministers as a second chamber of the legislative 
power. The future path towards the monetary union, the content and goals of 
the next reform of the Union Treaty, and other far-reaching projects must be 
discussed earlier, on a broader basis and more openly than the Maastricht Treaty. 

Furthermore, the media must show greater interest in the events in the EC. 
If television stations and newspapapers only assign a fraction of the 
correspondents accredited in Bonn to Brussels any transparency of EC policies 
is made impossible by the parish-pump horizon of the media-makers. At the 
same time, a stronger media presence could defuse a German problem: the EC 
has previously lacked a face in Germany. The politicians in the European 
Parliament, the Commission and the Council are even unknown to politically 
interested citizens. Irrespective of personal achievement, anyone whose name and 
face is unknown soon ranks as an anonymous “Brussels bureaucrat”. 


The bureaucracy in the EC must be scaled down. However, it is less extensive 
in the Commission and Council than, say, at national and regional level in 
Germany. The EC Commission employs fewer persons than the municipal 
administration in Munich. And as the Regional Building Ordinances and the 
Trading Hours Act in Germany show, regulatory excesses are a problem at every 


3 The remarks by the former French Prime Minister, Raymond Barre, make this clear: “If Germany remained powerful and isolated 
in the heart of Europe all conceivable coalitions would inevitably be formed against Germany.”, cited according to: Thankmar von 
Muenchhausen, “Gegen Lethargie und Zweifel”, in: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung fuer Deutschland, 8 October 1993. 
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level of public administration. During the accession negotiations with the EFTA 
states it is also the national bureaucrats who get bogged down in detailed 
discussions on Swedish chewing tobacco and the quality of Finnish bathing 
waters. 


A step forward in the prevention of unnecessary centralisations was the 
anchoring of the principle of subsidiarity in the Maastricht Treaty. According 
to this principle, the Community only becomes active insofar as the goals of 
the measures considered cannot be sufficiently attained at the member-state level 
and can thus be better achieved on account of their extent or effects at a 
Community level. The past months have shown that the EC Commission has 
realised the political significance of compliance with this principle. Sensitivity 
over this question prevents frustration regarding the EC. Subsidiarity, however, 
must be consistently applied. If, for example, Britain insists on the application 
of this principle in its own dealings with the EU, it must also allow its 
application with respect to its own regions. The same applies to the treatment 
of Land districts and municipalities in Bavaria or the regions and departments 
in France. 

Apart from more closeness to the people the extent of citizen’s involvement 
must also be stepped up. The further enhancement of the status of the European 
Parliament is also essential for reasons of democratic legitimacy, but this is not 
enough. More extensive budget rights, especially regarding revenue, the election 
of the President of the EC Commission, compulsory approval for amendments 
of the EU Treaty, the right to draw up a constitution or full parity with the 
EC Council of Ministers in legislative procedures — all these powers would foster 
representative democracy and thus citizen’s involvement‘. 

A direct political say by the citizens would help promote the sense of belonging 
together among the peoples of the EU, from which, in the long term, a common 
Community population may emerge, and overcome the feeling of helplessness 
vis-a-vis “Brussels”. The current level of integration certainly does not basically 
permit a plebiscite. In certain exceptional cases, however, the situation could be 
different. The European Parliament, for example, is currently working on a 
constitution with a list of basic rights and a clear allocation of competences 
between the EU and its member states as well as between the bodies of the EU. 
It is hoped that such a constitution will simplify the legal foundations of the 
EU and thus help make procedures more comprehensible for its citizens. If these 
efforts are successful it would be conceivable, in addition to the adoption by 
the European Parliament, to demand approval by two thirds of the EU 
population in a Union-wide referendum. 

Above all, a citizen’s right of initiative in the sense of a petition for a 
referendum could also be introduced — perhaps without a Treaty amendment. 
The European Parliament, the Council of Ministers or the EC Commission could 


4In greater detail on the role of the European Parliament in the EU: Kerstin Born, “Ein Europa der Demokratien oder ein 
demokratisches Europa?”, in: Sonde, 1-2153, pp. 43-50. 
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make a commitment to deal with a certain project in the competence of the 
EU if, for example, it is forwarded by at least one million persons entitled to 
vote from at least half of the member states. The European constitutional body 
to which the initiative is addressed could, of course, reject the initiative at its 
own discretion following consultations. Such a citizen’s right of initiative would 
foster the emergence of a cross-frontier formation of informed opinion and a 
European publicity and thus give impetus to integration. 


Stable European Currency 

. Second, the EU musr, in the interests of its economic self-assertion, realise the 
economic and monetary union, the centrepiece of the Maastricht Treaty, without 
getting “cold feet”. The common EC currency is the logical consequence of the 
Single Market. It does not make sense for companies operating throughout 
Europe to calculate in several currencies within their,own group. The winners 
of the current situation are the banks, which make a profit from foreign-exchange 
transaction deals, competitors from outside of the Single European Market, and 
speculators. The losers are the European company and, in the final analysis, the 
consumers. The companies have to hedge against exchange-rate fluctuations 
through price rises and thus impair their competitive opportunities. 

Jacques Delors gave a further reason for the monetary union: “With a single 
currency, firmly anchored in an economic area which accounts for a quarter of 
world production, the EC could respond to the turbulences of the international 
capital market. It would be able to lay down the rules for a more stable 
international monetary system to the United States and Japan”3. 

Despite the economic need for a European currency there will probably be 
a conflict. between the two both ambitious and binding goals of stability 
orientation and the timetable. In Germany, the Bundestag, the Bundesrat (second 
chamber) and the German government have left no doubts about the fact that 
there must be no softening of the agreed tough criteria of stability. The German 
Constitutional Court provided legal support for this line in its decision on 12 
October 1993. What can be expected, therefore, is a substantial intensification 
of the efforts for economic policy convergence in Europe. One solution could 
be to initially further limit the circle of countries involved in the EC currency. 
It is unlikely that the mistake will be again made of viewing fixed exchange-rates 
as more important for reasons of national prestige than genuine economic 
convergence. The European Monetary Ssystem (EMS) would otherwise again 
be built on sand. 


Foreign, Security and Defence Policies 
Third, the EU must, in the interests of its political self-assertion, | develop 
common foreign, security and defence policies. During the next few years it must 


5 Speech on 29 August 1993 to the “Témoin” Club in Lorient, manuscript distributed by the representative mission of the EC 
Commission in Germany. 
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react to the. power vacuum in Russia and to the lack of leadership power of 
the US-American Clinton Administration. The Maastricht Union Treaty enables 
effective and active foreign and security policies. What is decisive now is the 
political will of member states to seize existing opportunities. They will only 
be successful if their decisions are taken to an increasing extent on a majority-vote 
basis. As Bosnia-Hercegovina shows, the EC foreign ministers are not obstructing 
one another because of opposing elementary national interests but because they 
are making full use of their remaining sovereignty. This is discernibly not enough 
for constructive policy-making. 


Common action in the sense of Art. J.3. of the EU Treaty needs to be taken 
over Central and Eastern Europe, the Middle East, the non-proliferation of A 
and C weapons, and a concept for a common policy on Asia. There is also a 
deficit in this respect regarding the USA. The EU has contractual ties with over 
100 countries worldwide, but not to the world’s most important partner. It is 
high time that the political, economic and scientific relations are regulated in 
a treaty with concrete arrangements and consultative mechanisms. An accelerated 
approximation of the WEU to the EU is meaningful. The WEU activities should 
by mainly financed from the EC budget, the EC Commission should participate 
in all meetings of the WEU bodies, and the task of parliamentary control should 
be taken on by the EP. 


Northward and Eastward Enlargement 


Fourth, the EU must, in the interests of the unity of the continent, open 
itself up to neighbouring countries and include them as far as possible as new 
members. The EC already often sets the political and economic agenda for the 
whole of Europe. The European countries affected thus demand a say in 
decision-making. Due to its geographic proximity, Germany in particular has 
a key interest in a speedy conclusion of accession negotiations, initially with the 
three Nordic nations and Austria, later on with Poland, Hungary end the Czech 
Republic. Without enlargement, Germany would remain in a peripheral 
geographical location in the EU. The German capital Berlin is closer to Malmoe, 
Prague and Poznan than to Bonn. 


The entire EU will be considerably strengthened by the long and consolidated 
traditions of democracy, of the rule of law, of stability and of the market 
economy in the EFTA countries. Northward enlargement will put the EU in 
a greater geographical and cultural balance between the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic Sea. Nevertheless, accession will not be easy. It is another challenge to 
the ability of EU to take action. Institutional reforms relating to chairmanship, 
the weighting of votes and unanimity in the EC Council of Ministers as well 
as to the number of EC Commissioners are unavoidable®. In this respect too, 


6 The most far-reaching considerations on this aspece have been expressed by the CDU member of the Bundestag Karl Lamers: 
ef. his draft Deutschlands aussenpolitische Verantwortung und seine Interessen presented for the meeting of the parkamen party 
executive committee of the CDU/CSU Bundestag parliamentary party on 23/24 August 1 993. 
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enlargement could give a new fillip to integration. From the start, the acceding 
countries will have to be involved in the necessary EU negotiations as equal 
partners. 


The eastward enlargement, including, to begin with, Poland, the Czech 
Republic and: Hungary, later on other countries too, is also in the interest of 
the EU. The more extensive the zone of stability, i.e. of prosperity and of 
security, in Europe, the more the EU can focus on the global tasks and its 
internal structure. It would be a mistake to assume that the process of reform 
and the westward orientation in Central and Southeast Europe are irreversible. 
Westward integration and the openness to European unification, which is 
accompanied, not only in Poland, by friendship with Germany, is often 
jeopardised by nationalistic tendencies. 


No-one in the reforming states is yet aware of the enormous economic, social, 
political and intellectual challenges accession to the EU would imply. The 
regained national sovercignty would have to be shared with other countries. The 
Single European Market would mean a far-reaching liberalisation of the economy 
and a complete opening up of borders. The freedom of movement for individuals 
would mean that Germans could once again settle in Pomerania and Silesia and 
vote in local government elections. Effective security guarantees would lead to 
the deployment of European troop units. The road to union, therefore, is bumpy 
and it will take a long time to reach the final goal. In this respect, Poland, the 
Czech Republic and Hungary are much further along the road than Bulgaria 
or even Romania, where former Ceaucescu aides still hold key government posts. 

Is the EU opening up to the reforming states extensively and fast enough? 
The short-term protection of interests and status-quo thinking still prevail. As 
the discussion on NATO extension shows, the policies are not generally 
determined by dynamic momentum and visions, but by an introspective carry- 
on-as-usual mentality. Nevertheless, the European Council in Copenhagen took 
major decisions in June 1993. Further steps towards one another are advisable 
regardless of election outcomes. 


Too Much Change in Europe 


During recent years, Europe has experienced a restless development. Far- 
reaching change due to dissolving orders in Central and Eastern Europe and 
an integrational thrust at a time of economic difficulties have demanded a great 
deal from people in the East and quite a bit from people in the West. Major 
changes, including the Single European Market, the monetary union, and the 
EC’s common foreign and security policies, have been necessitated by 
international economic, technological and other global trends. Instead of a sense 
of satisfaction at the ability of society, politics and the economy in Europe to 
change there is a spreading mood of weariness. The peoples of Europe are united 
in a disappointed state of mind. Dynamic momentum and confidence in the 
future seem reserved for Asia, the continent which will be developing economic, 
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technological, and, in the foreseeable future, also political and military global 
ambitions. 

In apparent contradiction, people both desire and fear a retardation of 
developments. There are calls for a breather in European unification and for 
the increasingly reciprocal opening-up and cooperation of European countries 
and peoples. There is no alternative to further reforms in Central and Eastern 
Europe, to a gradual approximation of the conditions of prosperity in West and 
East, to the continuation of European integration, and to the gradual inclusion 
of reforming Central and Eastern European states in the EU. This is the only 
way Europe can effectively safeguard its role and its interests worldwide. 

No-one has the right to exclude a European country which meets the necessary 
economic and political requirements from the process of unification. Of course, 
it is up to each individual country to freely decide on involvement. If a country 
pursues an up-to-here-and-no-further policy or — as Lord Tebbit and Minister 
Lilley demanded, with sometimes xenophobic arguments, during the party 
conference of the British Conservatives in October 1993 — of turning back the 
clock the answer will be a Europe with differing speeds of development. No-one 
is entitled to prevent other countries from establishing a European federal state. 

The backing of as many citizens as possible is more important than the 
participation of as many countries as possible in the further development of the 
EU. Nothing, however, is more convincing than successful and meaningful 
policies. In future, therefore, the Parliament, Council and Commission of the 
EU should not focus on institutional reforms but turn their’ attention to the 
ability to act and to democratic legitimation. “Institution-building” has come 
a long way. What is needed now is “policy-making”. If the EU takes up the 
major issues of the future the Germans and the other peoples of Europe will 
“grow into the European mould” (Martin Walser)’. 


7 Martin Walser, Ueber Deutschland reden, Frankfurdi Main: Suhrkamp 1989, p. 123 
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Hans Christoph Froehling/ Andreas M. Rauch 


The GATT Agreement and the 
World Economy 


The guiding principle of the GATT Agreement is the creation of free trade. This 
is confronted with growing worldwide protectionism, especially in major 
industrialised countries. The threat of a collapse of free world trade and the 
displacement of developing countries from the world market must be averted 
if economic short-sightedness and political antagonism are to be prevented. 
This is the view taken in the following article by Hans Christoph Froehling, 
a researcher at Florida International University in Miami/USA, and 
Andreas M. Rauch, head of the Ludwig Erhard Archives in Bonn. 


The current transformation of international economic parameters is just as 
dramatic as the end of the East-West ccnflict. All industrialised countries, 
including Japan, are struggling to cope wita a recession and to make inroads 
into new export markets. Developing countries are also moving onto the world 
market on a massive scale. These economic antagonisms threaten to erode the 
substance of the GATT Agreement. Since 1936, the Uruguay Round has dragged 
on unsuccessfully from one conference to the next. At the same time, there has 
been an increased formation of regional economic blocs (North America, Europe, 
Asia). This trend runs contrary to the existential interest of all developing 
countries in the sale of their goods on the world market. The Western 
industrialised countries are particularly protectionist in the sensitive field of 
textiles and agricultural production. 

The current reshaping of the international economic landscape raises numerous 
questions: 

— What is the GATT Agreement, and what are its historical and theoretica 
foundations? 

— How successful has the GATT Agreement been so far? 

`. — What is the background to growing aalls for “fairer” as opposed to free 
trade? 

— How can the developing countries be integrated into the world marker? 

— Has the original GATT concept been rendered obsolete? 


Genesis of the GATT in the Emergent East-West Conflict 

Ever since Adam Smith published his thes2s on free trade between nations in 
The Wealth of Nations numerous economists and politicians have contended that 
people in all countries would be better off if investment and trade were oriented 
to market criteria. The Enlightenment period and the resultant ideology of 
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liberalism turned against the economic autarky of the nation-state. Liberal forces, 
however, only prevailed intermittently. The 1914 and 1939 world wars then 
seemed to constitute the complete triumph of nation-state economic concepts. 
External trade with the enemy became treason; the economic relations of the 
pre-war years were straitjacketed. 

The Allied victory over Germany and Japan marked the end of protectionism 
and of the autarky efforts which had predominated between and during wartime. 
In 1944, the Charter on the Establishment of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank was signed at the Bretton Woods Conference, underlining 
the importance of a comparable institution for trade. Two years lazer, the USA 
published a draft on the creation of an International Trade Organisation (ITO), 
but it failed to materialise due to opposition in Congress. Apart from the gradual 
removal of barriers to trade, this organisation set itself inter alia the goals of 
economic development, labour policy and foreign investments and would have 
been a third pillar alongside the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). Instead of the 
ITO, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was established with 
23 members in 1947. The GATT Agreement was finalised at the Havana 
Conference in 1948, during which forward-looking and incisive contractual 
changes were made. 

Between 1944 and 1947, the sensitive balance of power between the USA 
and Britain had shifted co such an extent that joint efforts along Bretton Woods 
lines were impossible from this time on. The divergence was primarily rooted 
in the extent of economic destruction the second world war had caused in the 
former world power Britain. The British Empire was gradually breaking apart; 
it found a more loose and politically by and large insignificant continuation in 
the form of the Commonwealth. Furthermore, views differed on the emergence 
of a post-war order. Whereas the USA was a globally expanding major power, 
Britain’s influence was on the wane. This led to a differing view of the 
significance of free trade. Keynes, the British negotiator in talks with the USA, 
openly declared his sympathy for a minimisation of trade between nations!. This 
found its expression in the GATT Agreement. 

Whereas the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank were 
international organisations in the proper sense, GATT is merely a conglomerate 
of principles, standards and regulations, intended as a regulatory frame for 
international trade relations". GATT has no powers or sanctionist means at its 
disposal and can then therefore only serve as a discussion forum, within which 
countries can do no more than to discuss their trade policy differences and seek 
compromises. Some cynics describe it as a “General Agreement of Talk and 
Talk” >. Nevertheless, GATT’s declared objective is to remove existing barriers to trade 


1 Cf. Robert Kuttner, The End of Laissez Faire, New York: Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1992, p. 37. 

21n the political sciences literature oF the English-speaking world, therefore, GATT is described as a “trade regime”, cf. Stephen 
D, Krassner (ed.), Internationale Regimes, Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1983. 

3 Don Bobai, “General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade”, in: Joel Krieger (ed.), The Oxford Companion to Politics of the World, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993, p. 342. 
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to such an extent as to enable a free and unimpeded exchange of goods. The 
organisation with its seat in Geneva, however. only has a small staff to do the job. 

Like other economic institutions created at the end of the second world war to 
establish a lasting liberal and democratic world order, GATT also reflects the 
emergent supremacy of the USA in the context of the East-West conflict. From the 
outset, therefore, it was obvious that the Agreement’s authority and legitimation 
would be very strongly characterised by the global economic and political — 
strength of the USA. Accordingly, the criticism of the GATT concept increased to 
the same extent as the subsequent decline in the USA’s economic status. The most 
apparent indicators of this so far were the breakdown of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment in August 1973 and the USA’s chronic trade deficit with Japan since the 
1980s. The obvious question now is whether the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union will trigger the end of free world trade‘. 


Historical and Theoretical Foundations of GATT 

The GATT concept springs from two sources: the USA’s experience with 
trade restrictions during the economic crisis of the 1930s, including the 
accompanying emergence of totalitarian systems, and the efforts to overcome the 
antagonism between the theories of economic Hberalism and of mercantilism. 

In 1930, the “Smoot Hawley Act” was adopted, which sent import tariffs 
in the USA sky-high, led to a decline in international trade, and thus, in the 
opinion of American economic experts, exacerbated the economic crisis. Despite 
considerable opposition, Congress adopted tke “Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act” 
in 1934. This Act strengthened the powers of the President in negotiations on 
the abolition of tariffs at the expense of Congress. For the first time, the new 
American stance on multilateral trade agreements was articulated in full with 
respect to the most-favoured nation clause, reciprocity and non-discrimination. 
The most-favoured nation clause states that the the signatories of the 
corresponding multilateral agreement promise to extend to each other any 
favourable trading terms offered in subsequent agreements to third parties. The 
USA already rejected trade bilateralism in the 1890s in connection with the 
China crisis due to the thus facilitated formation of spheres of influence, which 
would discriminate third countries. Since Wilson, the “open door” policy had 
become the guideline of American economic policy. Apart from this, however, 
the theory of economic liberalism was a decisive codeterminant of the USA’s 
stance. The existing resources would be optimally utilised through international 
free trade. At the same time, efficiency would be maximised, thus enhancing 
national and global prosperity. 

It was hoped that all this would be put into practice within the GATT 
framework. A ‘sustained guarantee of free trade presupposes conditions which 
by and large ruled out competition and trade restraints. From the start, however, 
the GATT Agreement included clauses which ran contrary to free trade. These 


4 Robert Kuttner (footnote 1), pp. 1-24. 
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provisions reflected, on the one hand, Britain’s influence, which wanted to ensure 
the long-term continuation of its privileged position through a Sterling bloc, 
and, on the other hand, the interest of those countries which, such as the former 
colonies which had gained independence, revealed considerable deficits in terms 
of their economic development. The USA, however, benefited from escape clauses 
in the GATT ‘Agreement which allowed it to sustain special relations to Cuba 
and to the Philippines. Article XXIV specifies that the obligation to extend a 
preferential tariff to other countries no longer applies if a customs union or a 
free trade area is set up. This is the basis for the creation of the European 
Economic Community and of the European Free Trade Area in the second half 
of the 1950s. Since 1979, developing countries have been exempted from the 
multilateral reciprocity obligation. Furthermore, industrialised nations can grant 
preferential tariffs to developing countries without having to offer the same tariffs 
to other industrialised nations. Since 1958 this was put into practice in the Lomé 
Conventions. 


GATT Successes and Problems | 

Table 1° shows the extent of GATT negotiations and the degree of success of 
individual rounds with respect to the reduction of tariff barriers to trade during 
the past 40 years. 


Table 1: GATT Rounds of Negotation 


Year Number of Value of Trade 
Member States (in Dollars) 
Geneva 10 billion 
Annecy data unavailable 


Torquay data unavailable 
Geneva 2.5 billion 
Dillon 4.9 billion 
Kennedy 40 billion 
Tokyo 155 billion 





The most obvious consequence of GATT negotiations is the fact that 
economies have opened up to trade and have thus become more interdependent. 
Regardless of how successful the GATT rounds may have been, they veil a 
number of structural problems. In 1989, trade between industrialised countries 
accounted for 60% of total world trade, whereas trade between industrialised 
and developing countries only accounted for 30%. The remaining 10% was 
recorded for trade between developing countries®. At the same time, there has 
been a shift in the relative positions of industrialised countries as a result of 
changes in competitive strength. What is more, new countries which assumed 


5 Jagdish Bhagwati, The World Trading Ssstem at Risk, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1991, p. 8. 
6 J.D. Daniels and L.H. Radebaugh, International Business, Massachusetts: Addison Wesley Publishing Company, 1992, p. 23. 
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a secondary role during the 1960s and 1970s (Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore and South Korea) have joined che “Club of the Rich”. This has led 
to greater structural adjustment problems within leading industrialised countries, 
since the latter can no longer produce cost-effectively in particularly labour- 
intensive sectors (such as textiles and consumer electronics). 

The oil shocks of the 1970s played a major part in triggering and reinforcing 
these changes, producing inflation, recession and mass unemployment in 
developed countries. There was a growing trend towards relocating the 
production of labour-intensive goods to regions with cheaper labour. This in 
turn led to increased domestic policy pressure on the governments of 
industrialised nations to safeguard industrial jobs for social reasons which had 
ceased to be profitable on account of the new international economic conditions. 
GATT was a decisive factor for this trend: import tariffs fell from an average 
of 40% in 1947 to less than 5% in 1990. Many countries responded to the 
lowering of these tariff import barriers by developing non-tariff barriers to trade 
which can hardly be incorporated into the GATT framework. 

This phenomenon is termed “neoprotec-ionism” in economic literature. The 
following trade policy instruments are particularly important in this context: 
subsidies, import quotas, standards for technical products, “buy-local” practices 
(i.e. the preference of governments to purchase products produced in their own 
countries), and, since the 1980s, the so-called voluntary restraint agreements. 
As opposed to tariff trade restraints, these restrictions are non-transparent and 
are primarily applied to manufacturing industry products. They are associated 
with only slight problems for the governments, but with high economic costs 
for consumers (taxes and price increases). 


Development of Neoprotectionism 

Mercantilist criticism: of economic liberalist ideas is based on the assumption 
that the creation and sustainment of a strong and extensive national production 
base is decisively important for a country’s economic prosperity and security. 
The derived reflections on an import substitction strategy are laid down in Article 
XXIV of the GATT Agreement, which, with reference to the weak economies 
allegedly threatened by free international competition, provides the developing 
countries with protectionist options. These were extensively exercised by, for 
example, Argentina and then Brazil. In industrialised countries protectionism was 
kindled by the question of how the welfare state should be safeguarded. When 
certain groups in a given country benefit from free trade whereas others suffer, 
this is often regarded as an unacceptable social injustice. Those lobbies which 
are threatened by a weakening of their positon take the view in many countries 
that all persons not only have a right to employment, but also to the profession, 
the job location, and, under certain circumstances, even to the income of their 
choice’. 


7 CE. M.B. Krauss, The New Protectionian, New York: New York University Press, 1978, p. 31. 
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As regards the goals of neoprotectionism, therefore, a distinction must be 
drawn between structural adjustment policy (industrial policy) and compensation 
policy (social policy). In the outgoing 20th century, these two tendencies have 
mutually compounded and escalated one another. This has led to a worldwide 
obstruction of international trade channels, with all the consequences 
involved. 

Industrialised countries face both external and internal pressure in this respect. 
The response to the technological innovations initiated by competitors is too 
slow, since structural adjustment is impeded by the burden of the welfare state. 
Consequently, the path to export markets for developing countries is blocked 
through the argument that they should “only” pursue adjustment policy without 
a compensation policy. There is an underlying clash of interests here. Whereas 
every innovation thrust opens up new opportunities for export-oriented 
developing countries to acquire economic growth and social prosperity, developed 
countries view this as an “attack on the welfare state”. Each innovation thrust, 
therefore, increases pressure in industrialised countries to step up the protection 
of their own markets. The industrialised countries are exposed to a hitherto 
unknown “vicious circle”: to begin with, there is a rush to introduce 
technological change; then, once this has been done, this leads to a renewed 
increase in international competition with renewed protectionist pressure at 
home. Free trade, therefore, is confronted with the structural problems of 
industrialised countries as well as with the interests of up-and-coming developing 
countries. Protectionist trade policy leads to a paralysis of free trade and 
aggravates the general international economic crisis. 


“Fairer” instead of “Freer” Trade 

The advocates of “managed trade” have set themselves the task of resolving 
the dilemma. Particularly in France, there is a popular notion that GATT should 
be replaced by an international organisation regulating trade in “fair” 
frameworks’. The original GATT concept regarding reciprocity and non- 
discrimination undergoes a fundamental shift in significance. As trade restraints 
are no longer defined in a transparent and open manner through tariffs, the 
criteria become vague. It is becoming increasingly difficult to identify what 
should be viewed as an evolved tradition and what is an instrument of disguised 
protection. If the USA, for example, exports textiles produced with the help of 
illegal and thus cheaper immigrants, is this a case of unfair trading? Is it 
admissible or necessary to force the USA to change its practice - which ranks 
as an impairment of trade - through special penal duties? What can generally 
be classed as “unfair”, i.e. cut-throat competition? Say, if workers in the USA 
or in Southeast Asia states have less holiday, less social benefits, etc., enabling 
their employers to offer products much more cheaply on the international 
market? These “unfair” remuneration practices are often mentioned in the same 


8 B, Cassen, “Vivre sans GATT”, in: Le Monde Diplomatique, 5/1993, pp. 6-7. 
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breath as scandalous employment conditions, such as prisoner work in China, 
which confuses the differences between practices which are “fair”, “unfair” or 
“violate human rights”. 


Such argumentative excesses illustrate jus: how high the risk is that the central 
motive of trade will be forgotten: the desire to derive gains from the existence 
of varying production conditions. Trade should take advantage of differing cost 
advantages to the economic benefit of those involved. The neoprotectionist 
understanding of the dumping ban makes it clear how problematic a clear 
distinction between “fair” and “unfair” cost advantages is: there is no universal 
cost calculation formula according to which this decision could always be clearly 
made. Paradoxically, the most dogged champions of the neoprotectionist cause 
are the ones who use the argument of a statically defined competitive gain. The 
existing relative competitive advantage is to thus be sustained through subsidies. 
This, however, boils Gown to the prevention of innovation and of the creation 
of more profitable branches of industry. Rether than enabling change geared to 
adjustment, a traditicnal life-style is preserved by pointing to social policy 
arguments’. 

Subsidies indicate more than just a macroeconomic trend towards 
neoprotectionism. They are indicators of a dangerous economic-pathological 
process of learning: customary behaviour aimed at retaining the status quo is 
cemented; behaviour aimed at innovation is abandoned to oblivion due to the 
lack of cementation’. This makes the adjustment to a changing reality more 
difficult in the collective process of learning. The economy’s capacity declines 
and, due to the unproductive economic and innovative behaviour of- the 
individual actors, is increasingly unable to meet the demands set. This leads to 
a process of self-diminishing sense of reality. The growing inability to show 
personal initiative and to tackle economic and social problems in a creative and 
innovative way leads to a collective depression and victim-mindedness which is 
euphemistically veiled in the cloak of “frustation about politics”. Germany's 
Chancellor Kohl commented on this during a press conference: “Quite simply, 
we must be able to review long-standing habits, break up what has become 
encrusted, and set new priorities” !'. 


GATT Risks 


There is a relationship of growing friction between industrialised and 
developing countries. Is, as so often assumed, the neoprotectionist trade concept 
in a position to contribute towards resolving the North-South conflict? 

Up until the end of the Cold War, the economic policies of the two power 
blocs were determined by the priority of security policy. Capital, research and 
development were channelled into the arms industry on a massive scale. 


9 For example, Henri Lepage, according to J.Nieuwenhuysen, Towards Free Trade, Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1989, p. 25. 
10 CF. Guenter Wiswede, Einfiehrung inaie Wirtschafispsychologie, Muenchen: UTB, Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1991. 
11 Reprinted in New York Times, 4 September 1993. 
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Following the years of upheaval between 1989 and 1991 recessionary phenomena, 
albeit to differing degrees, have surfaced on both sides. This substantially 
influences the worldwide economic parameters of the 1990s. The G 7 Group 
has been hit by the biggest recession since the oil shocks of the mid-70s: mass 
unemployment, high public debt, growing rates of inflation, sub-zero growth, 
and falling GNPs are symptomatic. At the same time, the gap between 
industrialised and developing countries is widening. Whereas the goal of a 
primarily market-economy, more efficient and cooperative international economic 
order was mainly formulated during the upheaval years 1989/1991, efforts since 
have concentrated on maximising respective national gains in international 
business. Trade wars appear to be the natural continuation of politics through 
other means. 


The developing countries are particularly hard-hit by the worldwide recession. 
They have cautiously edged towards the principles of the western market 
economy, with their promises of “prosperity for all” (Ludwig Erhard), and, quite 
rightly, they are bitterly disappointed by the protectionist trade policy of the 
western world. The discussion initiated by the “United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development” (UNCTAD) on a new liberal international economic 
order is petering out. According to the Declaration of Punta del Este in 1986, 
new international economic structures were to be created in line with the changed 
overall setting. Correspondingly, the GATT Uruguay Round also covers issues 
which were not taken into account before: intellectual property rights, trade- 
effective investment measures, and regulations in the services sector. At the same 
time, however, a lot of issues which are now extremely relevant were not taken 
up when it began, for example, the fight against private restraints of competition 
through an international competition law or the relationship of conflict between 
free trade and global environmental policy (which was discussed during the 
UNCED Conference in Rio de Janeiro in summer 1992) ?. 


It was always a matter of concern for GATT to contribute towards more 
development and justice in developing countries through free trade — long 
before this became popular in the 1970s. However, after far-reaching success 
could not be achieved in the Third World in this field, the latter made radical 
ultimative demands: either all “rich” countries gave 0.7 per cent of their GNP 
to the “poorer countries” or the result would be economic and political ostracism. 
This was successful insofar as countries such as Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
the Netherlands did indeed respond to this demand and other countries, such 
as Germany and Japan, topped up their development aid budget on a massive 
scale. Development aid, however, is unable to offset the disadvantages which 
result from the restriction of free trade for the Third World. On the whole, 
the protectionist trade policies of the stronger industrialised countries triumphs 
over the justified interests of the weaker developing countries. 


12 Cf. Sebastian Oberthuer, “Rio: kein Misserfolg”, in: Europa-Archiv, 20/1992, p. 595. 
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And yet the countries of Africa and South America do have competitive and 
high-quality goods to export. The developing countries would benefit most from | 
a break-up of the EC agricultural subsidies system and the gradual introduction 
of market-economy conditions. They would then, particularly the least developed - 
countries, stand a realistic chance of survival on the basis of their own resources. 
Instead, the EC, like no other grouping, hes been buying its share of the world’s 
agricultural market for decades through its system of support for agricultural 
exports. The EC subsidises 48 per cent of the value of its agricultural products; 
in the case of the USA, the corresponding figure is only 30 per cent, and, in 
New Zealand’s case, only 5 per cent. An almost autark EC self-sufficiency, 
surpluses of fruit and vegetables which are sold on the world market at 
ridiculously low prices, the partial destructicn of agricultural products to maintain 
price stability, and the tripling of agricultural spending over the past 15 years 
— all this even lack a reasonable basis for the EC countries themselves. It benefits 
specific and well-organised pressure groups. The share of agricultural production 
in the gross domestic product of France and Spain accounts for no more than 
4%, and of Germany and Britain only 2 %”. 


The poor conditions of world trade explain the low annual rates of increase 
in Africa and Latin America of 1.8 and 1.7% respectively. In Africa, the situation 
is worsened by phenomena of structurel crisis of a social, political and 
environmental nature. Whereas in Latin America only Haiti belongs to the 
world’s least developed countries due tc its insular location and political 
misdevelopments, virtually all of Black Africa is part of the “Fourth World”. 


The development boom in Southeast Asia (Japan, Taiwan, South Korea, Hong 
Kong and Singapore) represents the biggest challenge for the concept of a liberal 
international economic order. Developmert here was engineered via a state- 
organised and export-oriented industrial policy. 


Thanks to long-term planning by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, Japan now spearheads the world economy. Whereas Japan’s economy 
was only a tenth of the size of the American economy in 1960, the East Asian 
island state with less than half of the US >sopulation figure now records 60% 
of the GNP of the USA. Worldwide, Japan has become market leader in entire 
branches, especially in the electrical engineer-ng industry. As opposed to situation 
in the USA and in the EC, even the non-subsidised steel and shipbuilding 
industries are profit-makers in Japan. Despite large-scale efforts by American 
competitors to close the gap, the Japanese automotive industry is years ahead. 
In the meantine, all US federal states, with the exception of North Dakota, have 
a Japanese factory, whereas the American company IBM was only recently forced 
to scale down its workforce in Japan from 3,000 to 1,800 employees. 


Because of this economic imbalance the relations between the USA and Japan 
have cooled. In their endeavour to open up Japan for American products the 


13 “French Farmers against the World”, in: The Economist, 11 September 1992. 
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American have switched to a well-directed, measurable and assessable approach. 
The underlying idea is that certain shares of the market in Japan should be 
reserved for American firms. The main aim of American efforts is to loosen the 
tight network of Japanese distribution and supply systems meshed by traditional 
bonds. In order to reduce the monthly trade deficit which has now reached US-$ 
10 billion Washington has also encouraged financial markets to drive up the 
exchange rate of the Yen through unofficial but strategically well-placed hints“, 
The American government is also exerting tremendous pressure on the Japanese 
government to stimulate the economy in Japan through macroeconomic 
measures. Japan for its part claims that the USA unscrupulously exploited its 
hegemonic status over 40 years in the communtiy of free states. The combination 
of the arms race, the programme of the “Great Society” (since Johnson), and 
catastrophic monetary and fiscal policies (especially during the Reagan era) 
explain the plight of the American economy. 


In Asia too, there are growing signs that economic growth has reached its 
limits". An increasing consumer orientation, accompanied by higher pay 
demands, a lower savings ratio, and the call for more democracy and the 
elimination of encrusted structures are symptomatic. China is the only country 
which still reveals the foundations for two-digit economic growth figures. As a 
result, particularly Japan and South Korea have become increasingly protectionist 
to avoid political friction at home. In the GATT context, this means that, 
alongside the USA and the EC, major national economies in Asia are also 
obstructionist in the current Uruguay Round of talks. In Asia, therefore, the 
trend continues that, whereas the developed industrialised countries practise 
protectionism, the developing countries accept the benefits of free trade but are 
unable to reap them. A characteristic aspect here is that the UNCTAD has clearly 
come out in favour of a retention of the GATT regime. This is a dramatic change 
of attitude in comparison with the demand in the 1960s and 1970s for a “New 
International Economic Order” within the frame of “fairer” trade relations 
between industrialised and developing countries. 


Conclusion and Outlook 


The development of the GATT Agreement merely allowed free trade to apply 
as a regulating guiding idea. “Managed free trade” with a marked emphasis on 
free trade was the goal from the outset. The relative economic decline of the 
USA, the end of the East-West conflict, and the accompanying efforts to convert 
the armaments industry into a consumer goods industry have created a situation 
in which the USA could opt for a partial sealing-off of its market from world 


14 “Handelsungleichgewichr Japan — SA als unannehmbar bezeichnet. Brown: Keine Beeinflussung des DoWlar-Kurses beabsichtigt” 
Amerika Dienst, 26 May 1993. 

15 Cf. Ezra F. Vogel, The Four Litte Dragons: ? The Spread of Industrialisation in East Asia, Cambridge, London: Harvard University 
Press, 1990. 
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trade and for a policy of negotiated benefits with trading partners’ in order 
to improve the competitiveness of its industry. 


In Europe, where, in addition, the achievements of the welfare state are 
jeopardised, ideas of scate regulation, albeit in the contrary form of a “managed 
fair trade”, are also spreading. Free trade is being abandoned in favour of a 
specification of market shares and job quota-setting between trading partners. 
Furthermore, Leftist circles in France are discussing the concept of an “organised 
fair trade”. This is the attempt to institutionalise elements of a social market 
economy through social, cultural and environmental regulations by creating a 
new international trade organisation”. This insights which has accumulated over 
two centuries on the advantages of free trade and the disadvantages of 
protectionism are being ignored, according to which protectionism distorts the 
structures of production, consumption and foreign trade. This would mean 
stagnation. After all, the basis for the productivity achieved so far, the industrial 
revolution, presupposed international trade end the resultant division of labour". 
If the growth benefits of the international division of labour are not utilised, 
there is a risk that “prosperity for all” will be reduced. “Unfortunately, it is not 
that easy”. 


Jimmy Goldsmith, on the other hand, called for the abolition of GATT in 
order to protect Europe*. Otherwise, the result would be chronic unemployment, 
a population explosion, an environmental aolocaust, the underdevelopment of 
the Third World, and the erosion of social stability in the developed countries. 
In his eyes, these are the consequences of tke liberal philosophy of an economic 
growth at all costs and of retarded free trade. This can be countered by the 
fact that the industrialised countries can only then hope to preserve their 
economic power if they specialise in prodacing what they can produce best: 
high-tech goods. To prevent an erosion of the labour markets a radical 
modernisation of the system of education is more effective in the long term than 
a narrow-minded retention of jobs which have become obsolete?!'. The effects 
of the population explosion can only be affset through an extension of life’s 
resources through technological innovation. And the opportunities for developing 
countries will not be improved through a limitation of free trade, as the 
neoprotectionists maintained. On the contrary, the economic gain they would 
obtain by opening up their markets would be much greater than the US-$ 50 
billion which, the taxpayers in industrialised countries currently have to pay for 
development aid and which could thus be saved in the event of a decision in 


16 Cf. Peter F. Cowhey and Jonathan D. Aronsen: Managing the World Economy: The Consequences of Corporate Alliances. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1993. 

17 Ignacio Ramoner, “Survie,” in: Le Mouse Diplomatique, 911993. 

18 Fernand Braudel, Afterthoughts on /4averial Civilisation and Capitalism Baltimore, London: The John Hopkins University Press, 
Sth edition, 1990. 

19 “Graf Lambsdorff wamt vor den Folgen des Scheiterns der GATT-Runde”, n: Handeisblars, 13 September 1993. 

20 Jimmy Goldsmith, “Il faut rejeter le Gate”, Interview with Yves Messarovich. in: Paris March, 16 September 1993. 

21 Robert Reich, The Work of Nations, New York: Vintage Books, Random Ho.sse Inc., 1992. 
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favour of free trade. Furthermore, a period of sustained growth could be 
introduced”, 


Otherwise, there is also a risk sae necessary investments will not be made 
in developing countries because there are no markets for their products. If, 
however, fear determines the formation of politicial opinion it is difficult to 
convince people through rational arguments”. When discussing an extension of 
the GATT Agreement and a stimulation of the world economy, therefore, it 
should be taken into account that this is not only an economic problem, but 
also a problem of economic psychology. “If it proves possible by psychological 
means to induce the population to change their economic behaviour these 
psychological means become an economic reality, thus fulfilling the same purpose 
as other measures of conventional economic policy.” This insight voiced by 


Ludwig Erhard” still holds true today. 


22 “Developed nations want poor countries to succeed on trade, but not too much”, in: The Wadl Street Journal (American edition), 
8 October 1993, 

23 Robert Katley, “Free trade foes blame competition for erosion of standards of living”, in: The Wall Szreet Journal (American 
edition), 8 October 1993. 

24 Ludwig Erhard, Woblstand fuer alle, Duesseldorf, Vienna 1957, p. 23. 
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Magarditsch Hatschikjan 


Foreign Policy Reorientations 
in Eastern Central Europe 


The cessation of the East-West conflict has also created fundamentally new 
conditions in eastern Central Europe in the foreign and security policy fields. The 
countries in this region, which were virtually unable up until that time 
to take their fate into their own hands or even voice their own interests 
due to domination by the USSR, have re-emerged as international political 
players. They find themselves confronted with radically new challenges caused 
by the internal systemic transformaticn and the complete change in external 
conditions. Their arduous efforts to find their bearings in this new and 
confusing situation will be steppeg up. Nevertheless, the appraisal by 
Magarditsch Hatschikjan, an expert ən eastern Central Europe in the field 
of research and consultancy at the Konrad Adenauer Foundation in St. 
Augustin near Bonn, of developments so far already clearly indicates today 


the major trends of tomorrow. 


Various Conceptual Variants: Euro-Revolutionaries, Nationals and 
Westerners 

The most important conceptual variants in the foreign policy discussion since 
1989 can be subsumed under three terms: “Euro-revolutionary”, “‘nation-centred” 
and “West-integrationalist”. This, of course, is an ideal-type differentiation, which 
by no means tries to reduce certain political forces or countries to 
one-dimensional formulae. The brief characterisations employed here, however, 
indicate currents which have exerted influence on foreign policy orientations. 

The Euro-revolutionary approach is based on the view that Europe requires 
a completely new security order which embraces the entire continent. Initially, 
a dissolution of both military alliances was favoured. Although the continued 
existence of NATO was subsequently no longer questioned, the paramount role 
of the CSCE was emphasised. This position was supported by a large part of 
the revolutionary elites with a longer traditisn of opposition in those countries 
in which the political transformation took place as a radical upheaval rather than 
as a negotiated transition. Until well into the year 1990, for example, it 
determined the foreign policy pursued by Czechoslovakia. Larger sections of the 
anti-Communist opposition in Bulgaria also took this view. Support diminished 
to a growing extent following the second Gulf War, the armed conflict in former 
Yugoslavia and the August coup in the Sovie: Union. In 1992, the view virtually 
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made a complete exit from the political stage. The revolutionaries in Czecho- 
slovakia as the main protagonists lost their parliamentary base in the election of 
June 1992. Considerations moving in a similar direction, however, were taken 
up now and again by parts of the reformist Communist patties. 


Above all, national right-wing elements voiced notions which were rooted in 
the absolute priority of the nation and its sovereignty. This is associated with 
mistrust towards supranational integration. The link with the West is viewed, 
with varying intensity, as the relinquishment of national interests. A 
concentration of foreign policy on immediate neighbours is favoured, above all 
if members of one’s own respective ethnic group live there. As an alternative 
to the Westward orientation, a call is often made for a closing of ranks by the 
interim zone between Germany and Russia around each nation-state as a centre. 
This unmistakably reflects the view that this part is the “better Europe” anyway. 
So far, this variant has not exerted a formative influence on the foreign policies 
of eastern Central European countries, but its advocates can be found in the 
political spectrum of, for example, Slovakia and Poland. A number of influential 
forces here also sympathise to a certain extent with the positions outlined. They 
are less markedly supported in Hungary, and very weakly in the Czech Republic. 
In all countries, however, they are gaining support from the apparently opposing 
political side. The extreme but weak part of the Left takes up the nationalistic- 
antiwestern core, whereas that part of the Left which is more reformist, as in 
the Czech Republic or Poland, at least individual elements adopt these views. 

Since 1991, the West-integrationalist course initially clearly prevailed. This 
is marked by an absolute priority for political, economic and military 
ramifications with the West, along with the desire for bi- and multilateral 
cooperation with immediate neighbours. This direction basically determines the 
foreign policies of all eastern Central European countries; however, it has lost 
the almost monopoly position it held in 1991 and 1992. On the one hand, 
greater emphasis has been placed, albeit retaining the priority of Westward 
orientation, on the fields of regional and Eastward policies; on the other hand, 
in two countries at least (Slovakia and Poland) the Westerners no longer have 
government responsibility. 


Westward Drive 


The shift from the Eastward to a Westward orientation following the radical 
political upheavals of 1989 was based on practical and more psychological 
components. One practical consideration focused on the question of how the 
political and economic transformation could best be implemented. The European 
Community (EC) formed the central point of reference — and it still does today. 
It is viewed as a kind of modernisation centre, able to provide impetus and help: 
additional growth and technology stimuli, facilitation of the move towards 
western markets through better access conditions, and, last but not least, 
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contributions towards consolidating democratic structures'. The orientation 
towards the EC was also determined by the desire for a consolidation of the 
security policy situation. Following the disintegration of Yugoslavia and of the 
Soviet Union, the NATO was to an increasing extent the addressee. The goal 
of integration into the EC and NATO assumed key importance in all eastern 
Central European countries. 


The psychological component was connected with the efforts by the new 
political leaderships to mobilise the societies through the prospect of a “return 
to Europe”, a prospect which is also articulated vis-a-vis Western Europe. The 
slogan reflects the conviction that this part of Europe was forcibly excluded from 
the continent’s successful developments for almost half a century. At the same 
time, the notion of wanting to return to a place one has already been does 
indicate a restrictive definition of Europe. “Europe” is merely viewed as its 
Roman-Catholic and Protestant sections. This implies the exclusion of the 
Balkan region and of the eastern parts of the coatinent. 


In practical terms, the opening to the West had led to varying results so far. 
The move towards the EC fostered a diversion of trade flows to the West; the 
Association Agreements signed in December 1991 established the first 
comprehensive contractual foundation for the extension of political and economic 
ties with Western Europe. These agreements, however, were unable to bring 
about a breakthrough. The reservation of the eastern Central European countries 
during the negotiations in 1991 were confirmed in the period which followed. 
This intensified the criticism of the EC. The objections primarily concentrate 
on two elements: on the dogged refusal of a time schedule for accession and 
on protectionist tendencies in the EC. 


After the European Agreements were signed an asymmetry surfaced which ran 
contrary to the goal proclaimed for association. Whereas the EC recorded a 
deficit of 1 billion ECU in trade with eastern central European countries in 1990, 
there was a surplus of 1.7 billion ECU during the first 11 months of 19922. 
Particularly the strict limitations in the sensitive fields of agricultural products, 
textiles and steel, which affected roughly a third of the Czechoslovakian, two 
fifth of the Polish, and over half of the Hungarian exports to the EC, as well 
as the ad-hoc barriers (above all against steel and meat exports) imposed 
unilaterally by the EC, considerably impeded market access for eastern Central 
Europe’s most exportable products. However, the criticism and discontentment 
of the eastern Central Europeans started to bear fruit. During its meeting in 
Copenhagen in June 1993, the European Council approved the proposals by 
the Commission to facilitate market access. For the first time, a kind of official 
invitation of membership was issued. Admittedly, the EC maintained its room for 


1 András Inotai, “Assoziierungsabkommen: Schritte zur Reintegration ostmitteleuropaeischer Staaten”, in: Jnregration, 1/1992, p. 31. 

2 Kommission der Europaeischen Gemeinschaften, Entwicklung einer engeren Assoziation mit den Laendern Minel- und Osteuropas, 
Mitteilung der Kommission an den Rar mit Blick auf die Tagung des Enrapacischen Rates am 21, und 22 Juni 1993 in Kopenhagen, 
SEK (93) 648, Brussels, 18 May 1993. 
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manoeuvre through an extensive yet extremely vaguely worded list of criteria 
and through its refusal to make any commitments regarding a time horizon. 


The different reactions from eastern Central Europe to the Copenhagen 
resolutions also reflected a growing differentiation in the stance towards the EC. 
Whereas Budapest welcomed the resolutions as “significant and positive’, Prague 
and Warsaw expressed dissatisfaction. The Polish and Czech sides had already 
been engaged in extremely pointed disputes with the EC for some time. The most 
important Czech parties in government share many of the reservations expressed 
by the British Conservatives concerning the EC’s model of integration; especially 
following Maastricht they talk of a tendency towards ultrabureaucratism and the 
levelling of national idiosyncrasies*. Although they have so far stood alone with this 
criticism among the influential political forces in eastern Central Europe, the 
relationship between nation-state and supranationality is likely to remain a subject 
of intense discussion in neighbouring states for a long time to come. Prague 
self-confidently assumes that the Czech Republic will have become mature 
enough for accession (1995 or 1996) much earlier than the EC is willing to accept. 
In Poland, on the other hand, there is concern that the gap will widen even 
further in the relationship with the EC to the detriment of eastern Central 
Europe. “We have come closer to the goal, but some people fear that the goal will run 
away from us” 4. 


security Problems 


The discussions on external security were characterised for a long time by the 
idea of a “vacuum”, i.e. the concern that eastern Central Europe would turn 
into a kind of “no man’s land” between the continuing Western alliance and 
the former hegemonic power in the East, from which a separation was desired 
without antagonisation. The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact, the failure of the 
August coup, and the demise of the Soviet Union led to a shift in the nature 
of this fear. Emphasis was now placed on the aspect that these countries were 
now confronted with varying phenomena which, in one way or another, could 
jeopardise national sovereignty and security: a lack of international structures, 
weak economies, non-consolidated democracies, ethnic conflicts, cross-frontier 
environmental damage, uncontrolled migrations, a drastic increase in crime, and 
military imbalances. In comparison with the period before 1989, the situation 
appears to have swung to the opposite extreme. Whereas the eastern Central 
European countries once had many enemies and few uncertainties due to the 
link with the USSR, now they have no enemies but all the more uncertainties. 

This fact is reflected in the perceptions of all eastern Central European states, 
two of which — Poland and Hungary — have in the meantime codified the 


3 Vladimir Handi, “Tschechische Europapolitik: Profilsuche und Kursbestimmung”, in: Integration, 7 811993, p. 129, 

4 According to the Polish ambassador Janusz Reiter during a colloquium held by the Konrad Adenauer Foundation on 9 June 
in Sct. Augustin with the chargé d'afaires of Slovakia and the ambassadors of Poland, Hungary and the Czech Republic. The 
documentation will be published soon. 
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fundamental principles of their security and defence policies. The corresponding 
Polish document from November 1992 can be viewed as a “Doctrine Draft” 
by the National Defence Committee, whereas the Hungarian ideas have an 
unreservedly binding character due to the almost unanimous approval by 
parliament. These documents and other authoritative statements issued in the 
other two states of eastern Central Europe reveal astonishing similarities as well 
as differences in their perceptions and conclusions. 


None of the four states claims that it is exposed to direct military threat or 
confronted with a certain enemy. Nevertheless, influential opinion, above all in 
Hungary, but also in Poland and the Czech Republic still view Russia as a 
“residual risk”, which, in the event of an unpleasant change of power there, a 
conflict with the Ukraine and/or a discontinuation of its supplies of raw materials 
could directly or indirectly become a threat. Instabilities or even wars in 
neighbouring countries are regarded as challenges of the utmost significance. The 
focus is on different problems depending on the country’s location. Warsaw 
concentrates on its new neighbours in the East and their relationship to Russia, 
Budapest on the Ukraine, and Russia on Serbia and Croatia, and, in view of 
the minorities questions, also on Slovakia and Romania, Prague looks to Russia 
and Slovakia, and Bratislava to Russia and Hungary. There is a striking 
ambivalence vis-a-vis Moscow. On the one hand, there are clear signs of 
dissociation and alertness as well as the desire for support from Russia’s neighbours, 
such as the Ukraine; on the other hand, the vehement rejection of all ideas which 
could be interpreted as attempts to isolate Moscow. 


The common ground shared by the four countries in the practical conclusions 
drawn is even more astonishing. In their basic structure, the list of priorities 
is identical: first, integration into the West; second, regional cooperation in the 
eastern Central European area; third, the desire for a tight network of bilateral 
agreements with neighbouring countries. The differences emerge in the emphasis 
of the individual elements. Interestingly enough, the striving for security is not 
primarily addressed to NATO, but to the EC. Budapest, for example, assumes 
that the “fundamental guarantee” for the country’s security can best be achieved 
through full membership of the EC. This point of view not only reflects the priority 
of the transformation problem and the current perception of the security situation 
which is not marked by the assumption of direct military threats. The view is 
also taken that EC membership would logically also lead to NATO membership, 
which would not be the case vice versa. Admittedly, the discussions on rapid 
NATO membership also indicate the option of a different time sequence. This 
would not only lead to tactical, but also strategic changes in the approach of 
the eastern Central European states. 


5 The Polish texts are in PAP, 11 November 1992. The Hungarian texts are cited in acccrdance with the English-language versions 
authorised by parliament “The Basic Principles of the Security Policy of tke Republic of Hangar] (adopted on 2 March 1993) and 
“The Basic Principles of the National Defence of the Republic of Hungary’ ‘adopted on 14 April 1993); a German-language summary 
can be found under the cite “Verteidigungprinzipien der Republik Ungar” in the series Fakten ueber Ungarn, 9/1993, issued by the 
Foreiga Ministry in Budapest. 
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Consultations, Cooperation and Rivalry of the Visegrad Countries 


The Visegrád Declaration on Cooperation of February 1991 set a process in 
motion in the relations between Prague, Budapest and Warsaw which has 
produced the most significant multilateralism initiatives so far in this region. 
This is an attempt to make virtues out of the various respective necessities. 
Elements of coordination, cooperation or rivalry prevailed regarding different 
issues and during different periods®. At the beginning, the main function of the 
Viesgrad process was to translate the desire for a separation from the USSR into 
a coordinated approach. The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact and the negotiations 
on Association Agreements shifted the focus to the goal of integration into Western 
institutions, especially into the EC. The goal is still determinant today. An 
important aspect, however, has changed. Up until 1992, Visegrad still ranked, 
with a few reservations, as a lobby for a common route to Brussels. After 
Czechoslovakia split up, however, Prague’s position changed. The consensus 
among the Visegrad states should, in Prague’s view, merely guarantee that no side 
could do anything which might jeopardise accession to the EC. 


Cooperation has had its most visible impact in the fields of security policy 
and of free trade. Regular military consultations and meetings at defence minister 
and chief of general staff levels have benefitted efforts to reorganise the armies. 
During the crises following the turbulences in Moscow they also proved to a 
sound basis for coordinating the assessment of the situation at short notice. 
Visegrad has also fostered military cooperation at a bilateral level; extensive 
defence agreements were already concluded in 1991. The fact that a similarly 
extensive contractual institutionalisation of multilateral cooperation has failed to 
materialise is not only connected with the special reservations of individual states. 
It is also linked with the sincere declarations on all sides that a new military 
alliance or even a separate bloc is not the desired goal. This serves to calm down 
some of the more mistrustful neighbours, such as Romania and Serbia, and signal 
to the West that these countries definitely want membership in the EC and 
NATO. For this reason, Kiev’s porposal to create a kind of security zone in 
the territory between NATO and Russia was unanimously rejected. 


The agreement on free trade, which was signed in December 1992 and which 
came into force in March 1991, was no less significant. It envisages the 
elimination of most barriers to trade in three stages by the year 2001. The 
decision on the planned free trade area is not only important due to the 
dimension involved; after all, almost 65 million people currently live in this area. 
The agreement placed greater emphasis for the first time within the Visegrad 
frame on mutual cooperation. It was indicative of a revised priority in relations 
to the outside world. There are also consequences which move towards a certain 
formalisation of ultilateral cooperation. 


G Rudolf L. Toekés, Die neuen Demokratien in Mitteleuropa: Kooperation, Konkurrenz und Koexistenz, Acbzitspapiere der Stiftung 
Wissenschaft und Politik, AP 2724, Eber hausen, October 1991. 
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However, a number of the circumstances accompanying the free trade 
agreement — negotiations lasting one-and-a-half years, gentle direct and indirect 
pressure by the EC, opposition, above all, from Prague — point to the structural 
weaknesses of the Visegrad process. On the one hand, there are varying 
assessments of the best route to EC membership, a fact connected with differing 
economic, political and security policy conditions in individual countries. The 
Polish president, presented the most far-reaching proposals for a new institutiona- 
lisation of cooperation, whereas Prague favoured an individual-state approach 
and was thus most reluctant. Budapest is interested in individual benefits, without 
wanting to do without the bonus of cooperation. Bratislava generally calls for 
an intensification of the multinational approach in order to further improve its 
chances for EC membership. It is obvious that the cohesion of such a grouping 
is primarily ensured by negative factors, such as the common non-membership 


of the EC and of NATO. 


This leads on to a further weakness. Disregarding the border regions, Visegard 
has not triggered significant stimuli for an intensification of contacts between 
the people and the societies in eastern Central Europe. The results so far already 
look pretty poor at government level: issues such as transport links, the communi- 
cations system, environmental protection, migration or minorities are the focus 
of individual discussions, but these rarely lead to joint resolutions. 
Non-governmental cooperation has an even worse record. Contacts between 
political parties, trade unions, municipal administrations and cultural, educational 
and scientific institutions remain the excep-ion; joint programmes are virtually 
non-existent. The realisation that such a one-sided priority for Western 
integration could prove counterproductive is only gradually gaining acceptance. 


Awkward Neighbours 


There are two determinant factors for the activities of the eastern Central 
European countries vis-a-vis their Western neighbours: the complicated relations 
with Russia and the striving for stabilisation via a network of treaties. In addition, 
the extension of economic ties has recently became more important. 


The relationship with Russia is ambivalent. On the one hand, all eastern 
Central European countries have put their bilateral relations with Moscow on 
a new footing through a series of comprehensive agreements of neighbourly 
relations and cooperation in specific fields. At the same time, they have carefully 
avoided giving the impression that their cortacts with other countries could in 
any way be directed against Russia. This also applies to their initiatives in 
NATO's direction; it was not merely a reflex when, for example, Poland and 
Hungary, attached greater importance to agreement with Russia in this context. 
On the other hand, there were repeated perceptions to the effect that the mighty 
neighbour in the East could constitute a threat; in the vehement support for 
Yeltsin, in the occasionally jarring warnings about the potential military 
repercussions of a change in power in Moscow, and in the concern about 
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privileged treatment for Russia by the West to the detriment of eastern Central 
Europe and of the Ukraine. Nevertheless, the willingness to cooperate can be 
expected to prevail in the foreseeable future, provided the inner-Russia 
development continues in a controlled manner. This not only results from the 
previously low degree of Western integration and from the geographical realities, 
but also from the old ties — which cannot be changed overnight. Ninety per 
cent of the military equipment in Hungary, for example, is of Soviet origin, 
which means that Budapest will rely on Russian supplies for some time to come. 
The country’s oil supply situation is no different. Following the closure of the 
Adriatic pipeline in 1991 because of fighting in Croatia, Hungary is completely 
dependent on the pipeline from Siberia’. 

Within a short space of time, the eastern Central European countries have 
established a network of treaties with their respective neighbours. Warsaw can 
probably claim to have achieved most here. In 1992, Poland signed extensive 
treaties of friendship and cooperation with the Ukraine and Byelorussia, which 
included a renunciation of all territorial claims and detailed sections on the 
treatment of minorities. Points of conflict remained, however, regarding the Poles 
living in Lithuania. This did not prevent the conclusion of a military agreement 
between Warsaw and Vilnius, which — in line with the agreements with Kiev 
and Vilnius — envisages inter alia the exchange of military observers, information 
and officer instructors as well as joint manoeuvres. The economic and cultural 
ties with the Ukraine and Byelorussia were rapidly extended. With a certain 
justification, the Polish Prime Minister at the time, Hanna Suchocka, remarked 
in autumn 1992: “Poland is perhaps the only post-Communist country which 
is not threatened by disintegration, which makes no territorial claims vis-a-vis 
its neighbours, and whose frontiers are not questioned by neighbouring states” ®. 

Hungary’s situation is slightly more complicated. Budapest has made it clear 
that it views the treatment of the Hungarian minorities in neighbouring countries 
as one of the central criteria for the development of bilateral relations. Between 
1.6 and 2 million Hungarians live in Romania, just under 600,000 in Slovakia, 
berween 350,000 and 400,000 in Serbia, and between 150,000 and 200,000 
in the Ukraine. From the Hungarian angle, the question of relations with the 
Ukraine was resolved best. In a joint declaration Kiev stated that it was willing 
to guarantee the individual and collective rights of the trans-Carpathian Magyars; 
in return, Budapest renounced its territorial claims “once and for all”. Relations 
with Romania and Slovakia, which make similar demands from Hungary without 
following the Ukrainian example over the minorities issue, are more strained. 
According to Hungarian statements, a solution in line with the Ukrainian model 
would be possible. In the meantime, Hungary has toned down its former in- 
clination to put pressure in international fora and is now trying to push through 
its demands for protection of minorities through bilateral diplomacy. 


7 Joseph C. Kun, Jn Search of Guarantees: Fungarys Quest for Security, The Potomac Papers, September 1993. 
8 From an interview with the Polish Prime Minister in Gazeta Wyborcza, 20 October 1992. 
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The disssolution of Czechoslovakia led to far-reaching changes for the two 
resultant republics. Prague benefitted in many respects. It moved further away 
from the unstable European regions of the former USSR and the of the Danube 
Basin and now borders on four — formerly six — states, including the stable 
countries Germany and Austria. In comparison with former Czechoslovakia, the 
Czech centre shifted towards the West, whereas Slovakia’s focal point has moved 
to the East. This constellation is also reflected in foreign policy priorities. 
Although the relationship to Bratislava has a special character for Prague, the 
refusal to form a defence community with Slovakia indicates its limits. The Czech 
Republic does not want to be dragged into Slovakian conflicts, for example, with 
Hungary. Furthermore, irrespective of the importance it attaches to bilateral 
cooperation with Poland, Hungary and Slovakia, it gives priority to relations 
with Germany and Austria. Slovakia, on the other hand, still :appears to have 
problems defining its foreign policy position, even though initial steps have been 
made to establish contractual foundations in the uncomplicated relations with 
Poland and the Ukraine as well as cautious measures taken to improve the 
awkward relationship with Hungary. Bratislava clearly wants to avoid any 
suspicion of an orientation to the East. 


Outlook 


There is no reason to expect a fundamental change in the Western orientation 
of the eastern Central European countries in the near future. The very fact that 
no promising alternative has been developed so far reinforces this assumption. 
What is more, large sections of the political elites in-all eastern Central European 
countries have aligned the respective populations to this orientation. An 
about-turn would thus also cause immense comestic social and political problems. 

Modifications, however, are possible. A completely guaranteed consensus on 
a Westward orientation only exists in two countries — in Hungaty and in the 
Czech Republic. A clear majority of the political circles in Poland including 
leading representatives of the new goverrment parties also supports for the 
continuation of the previous course. However, there are much greater reservations 
there towards the EC and NATO. A similar constellation exists in Slovakia, 
where decisive processes of domestic and foreign policy clarification have yet to 
take place. At the same time, there have been increased tendencies towards 
caution and reservedness, above all in relations with the EC. Even though the 
basic priority of the orientation to the West is not questioned, more national 
accentuations and competing ideas are to be expected in future. A departure 
from the one-sided fixation in relations with the West need not be detrimental 
for eastern Central Europeans — especially if they strike a balance between their 
foreign policies and their efforts to become members of the EC. 


tr 
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Gerhard Simon 


Problems Facing the Formation of the 
Ukrainian State 


The dissolution of the Soviet empire left behind a legacy of countless problems 
and difficulties for its successor states. The fact that the European normality of the 
nation-state was unable to develop on the territory of the former USSR is 
just one aspect in this context. The countries which emerged in 1991 still 
lack a stable basis for their existence, the kind of basis which would exist 
if their populations had a clear sense of national identity. Consequently, 
these states are in evolution — confronted with all the accompanying 
problems and uncertainties. This particularly applies to the Ukraine, 
whose traditionally close ties with Russia — which has so far hardly 
accepted the disintegration of the former empire — substantially impair 
the search for national identity. Gerhard Simon, Director of Studies on 
Domestic Politics in the Successor States of the Former USSR at the 
Federal Institute for East European and International Studies in Cologne, 
| takes a closer look at the problems associated with this situation. 


The Ukraine — Newcomer among European Nation-States 

The history of the Ukrainian people and of the Ukrainian territory does not 
abound with continuity and constant lines of development throughout the 
centuries. One major continuity in the history of the Ukraine is' the absence of 
an independent state in modern times. Ukrainian history thus deviates from 
European normality. The Ukrainian people is by far the-largest people without 
its own statehood’ in modern-era Europe. There’ are a host of reasons and 
explanations. Hardly any other. nation and hardly any other. territory in Europe 
is so disunited and divided in so many respects as the Ukraine. Its various 
regions look back on their own history, which often developed independently 
from, indeed contrary to, that of other neighbouring regions. These regions 
still clearly differ in demographic, economic and religious-denominational terms 
today. 

Did the century-old continuity of statelessness in the Uei come to an 
end in 1991? Has European normality now asserted itself there? Does the year 
1991 have a similar significance for the Ukraine as the year 1871 for Germany 
or the year 1918 for the three Baltic states and Finland? This is not the first 
time the Ukraine has ventured to set up an independent and separate state. 
Efforts to form a separate. state were particularly massive in the mid-17th 
century under the ataman Bohdan Chmelnyckyi. His successors in the 
atamanate made repeated attempts up until the days of Peter I to free the 
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Ukraine from the clutches of the Polish-Lithuanian and the Moscow state. 


This is the third attempt in the 20th century to create a separate Ukrainian ` 
state in Eastern Europe. In the years 1918 and 1941, the attempts at 
independence failed, mainly because the militarily and politically superior 


neighbours, viz. Communist Russia and later Nazi Germany, did not want an 


independent Ukraine. Neighbouring powers, Poland-Lithuania and the Moscow : 


state in former times, the Soviet power and Nazi Germany in the 20th 


century, were always militarily and politically powerful enough to suppress , 
independence movements after just a few years. Ukraine’s neighbours perceived ' 
an independent Ukrainian state as a threat and a violation of their national , 


interests. 


The formation of a Ukrainian state, however, also failed because of inner | 


weakeness. The already mentioned inner discord, the factionalisation of the 
nation, the lack of political unity, and the inability to focus efforts on the goal 


of an independent state are major reasons why neighbours found it relatively ` 


easy to prevent the foundation of an independent Ukrainian state. The internal 


conditions already made it easy for neighbours to intervene and to establish : 


their own lobby in the Ukraine. In the past, therefore, the efforts to set up a 


state were always thwarted by the fact that the external threat and the internal - 


weakness were mutually compounding determinants. 


Factors of Ukrainian State-Formation 


Which were the conditions and requirements of state-formation in the year : 


1991? Three factors are taken up here: 


1. The independence of the Ukraine was the result of the collapse of the | 


Communist system. The Soviet Union disintegrated into fifteen states because 


the CPSU had failed. In a certain respect, we are experiencing the end of the ; 


Russian empire for the second time. In the years after 1917, the Bolsheviki 


annulled the end of the Russian Empire and created a state with its own — 


instruments which they called the Soviet Union, but which, in many respects, 
viewed itself as the legitimate successor of the Russian Empire. The Bolsheviki 
thus prevented a modern, nation-state order on the territory of the Russian 
Empire. 

The Bolsheviki were the most important clamp for the cohesion of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union broke up the moment the single Communist 


Party ceased to exist. Lenin had quite rightly always rejected a federalisation of ! 


the Communist Party. De facto, the Communist Party in Armenia already 
pulled out of the CPSU in 1988. At the end of 1989, the Lithuanian CP 
severed all ties with the CPSU. The demise of the Soviet Union was only a 
matter of time. Without a single CPSU able to exercise power alone and 
unrivalled there were no political forces able to safeguard the continued 
existence of the Soviet Union. In a certain sense, therefore, the independence 
of the Ukraine was not so much the result of a positive struggle over many 
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years for independent statehood, but rather the negative result of the failure of 
the Communist experiment. In this respect, some parallels can be drawn to 
Germany’s reunification. The West German population at least had by no 
means made a concerted effort over the decades to bring about the 
reunification of Germany. German reunification and the liquidation of the 
GDR state were primarily the result of the Communist loss of power in the 
GDR. The people there no longer wanted to be ruled by the Communist and 
the German Communists could no longer count on the Soviet tanks which 
had rolled in former years to bolster the rule of the SED. 


2. On the whole, the Ukrainian national movement tends to be weak and 
organisationally disunited. Before 1989, no-one in the Ukraine made efforts to 
turn the Ukraine into an independent state or expected it to become one. The 
Ukrainian national movement is less united and politically able to act than, for 
example, the Estonian, Lithuanian, Armenian or Crimean-Tatarian movements. 
For many small peoples it was and is apparently easier to set up a 
comparatively united political movement than for large peoples. The weakness 
of the Ukrainian national movement is, inter alia, a direct result of the already 
mentioned regionalisation and particularisation of the Ukrainian nation. 


Furthermore, the linguistic and cultural Russification of a part of the 
Ukrainian nation has reached an advanced stage in the urban areas of the 
eastern and southern Ukraine. Roughly 10 per cent of the Ukrainians living in 
the Ukraine stated in the last Soviet census in 1989 that Russian was their 
mother tongue. This was an unusually high degree of linguistic and cultural 
assimiliation for a union republic in the former Soviet Union. Only 
Byelorussia had a similar figure. In Donbass (Donec and Luhansk regions), 51 
per cent of the population described themselves as ethnic Ukrainians, but only 
32 per cent of the population stated that Ukrainian was their mother, tongue; 
66 per cent described Russian as their native language. Surprisingly, 84 per 
cent of the voters in Donbass who voted in the referendum on 1 December 
1991 came out in favour of the independence of the Ukraine. 


In many cases, however, this engagement for the Ukrainian cause tended to 
be superficial and half-hearted. Many voters in the east and south of the 
country apparently voted for political independence and separation from Russia 
at that time because they believed and hoped that the Ukraine was richer than 
Russia and that they would be better off in an independent Ukraine. This 
expectation turned out to be unfounded, and economic reform in Russia today 
has made much greater progress than in the Ukraine. A great deal suggests 
that there will be an economic upswing in Russia much sooner than in the 
Ukraine. In autumn 1991, many people voted for the Ukraine for 
bread-and-butter reasons. Will they now vote the other way, this time for 
Russia, for the same reasons? 


The Germans, incidentally, can understand a form of patriotism strongly 
determined by economic factors only too well. Insofar as a separate we-feeling 
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and a German identity developed after 1545 they were substantially shaped by 
economic success, the German “Wirtschajtswunder”. Following the catastrophe 
of 1945, West German society was very wary of traditional national patriotism. 
West Germany's self-confidence and thus internal stability were rooted to a 
considerable degree in the “economic miracle”. Many Germans took the 
opinion that the German state was only justified because it had the task of 
guaranteeing the people a few more perceatage points of prosperity every year. 
To a considerable extent, the current symptoms of crisis in Germany are the 
result of the current inability of the state to guarantee growth. 


The weakness of the national movement also has positive aspects. The 
Ukraine is much better able to cope with the country’s minority problems and 
contain the chauvinistic excesses of nationalism than a number of other 
successor states of the Soviet Union. The question of citizenship in the 
Ukraine ,has not led to conflicts such as those in Estonia or Latvia. There is 
apparently a broad consensus that Ukrainiznisation is desirable and necessary in 
_ the long term, but that it can only be successful if it adapts to the extremely 
“varying conditions in -individual regions of the Ukraine. The compulsory 
conversion of public life in the east and the south of the country to the 
Ukrainian language would probably be counterproductive, i.e. would trigger 
instability and perhaps even separatism. 


3. For the first time in modern history, all regions in which the Ukrainians 
form a majority of the population are united in one state. This is an 
important positive prerequsite for successful state-formation. Paradoxically, 
Ukraine owes “reunification” to Stalin. Although Stalin was obsessed by a 
deep-rooted and constant mistrust of the Ukrainians his annexation policy 
helped pave the way for the formation of an independent Ukrainian state. 
Today, we can see that the regional differences between Galicia, the Donbass 
and the Crimean have not disappeared, but that they are surfacing more 
openly and intensively under the conditicns of new independence. However, 
an independent Ukrainian state is hardly conceivable without the incorporation 
of the West Ukraine. 


Sustainable Nation-State? 


Will independence prove sustainable? A year ago, this question seemed, more 
than anything else, to have rhetorical significance almost commanding an 
affirmative reply. The situation is less clear today. The main reason is the 
growing uncertainty in the Ukraine itself about the future path to be taken. 
To begin with, what does independence mean? Independence is neither what 
the Soviet constitution refers to as sovereignty nor a complete autarky or the 
ability to live in total independence from neighbouring states. The Soviet 
concept of sovereignty, which was laid down in the Soviet constitution, was a 
fiction. In reality, no Soviet republic was sovereign, but completely dependent 


on the political will of the CPSU leadership. On the other hand, independence 
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at the end of the 20th century does not mean that a state can exist without 
political, economic or cultural connections and cooperation with other states. 
No European state is independent in the sense that it could live without very 
close ties to its neighbours. Without raw materials imports and the exports of 
its industry, the German state would collapse within a very short time. In this 
sense, the independence of a European state at the end of the 20th century 
always includes closely-knit interdependence in all fields. 


Favourable Factors 


The next section outlines three factors which indicate that the independence 
of the Ukraine is sustainable. This is followed by a look at three other factors 
which jeopardise the country’s independence. 


1. The very fact that the Ukrainian state appeared upon the stage of history 
in 1991 is an important condition for the continuation of nation-state 
formation. Precisely because the formation of the Ukrainian nation is ongoing, 
the existence of a state provides an important frame for this process. There are 
numerous examples in European history in which the state created its nation. 
At the end of the 18th century, by no means all of the inhabitants of France 
were French. 150 years later, most of the inhabitants of France were, in their 
subjective awareness, French, even if they spoke a language alongside or other 
than French. In the case of. the Baltic nations, the distinct state after 1918 also 
played a part in nation formation. 


Within an extremely short space of time, the new Ukrainian state has been 
recognised by the international community. The population. supported this 
process of state-formation by an overwhelming majority in a referendum. None 
of its neighbours or any other state basically casts doubt upon the 
independence of the Ukraine or lays claim to Ukrainian territory — leaving 
aside the dispute over the Crimean and Sevastopol. State formation today, 
therefore, is taking place in a | much more favourable international environment 
than in 1918. 


2. The formation of nation-states corresponds to European normality. Just as 
a whole host of new national states emerged in Eastern Europe after 1918, a 
similar development is currently taking place following the disintegration of the 
Communist-ruled multinational states Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Hardly any of the new post-Communist states is ethnically 
homogeneous; almost everywhere a substantial section of the citizens there 
belong to a different ethnic group. In many of the old European states, 
however, there are also larger or smaller national minorities. A complete 
national homogeneity is neither the goal nor the reality of the nation-state in 
Europe. One thing is certain: the larger the percentage share of national 
minorities in the population, the more difficult the process of state formation. 


3. A further factor which suggests that state fotmation today will be 
successful is the fact that the Ukrainian nation is more consolidated and 
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developed than in 1917. This is one of the paradoxical consequences of the 
Soviet nationalities policy. Today, as opposed to the situation at the beginning 
of the 20th century, large sections of society in the Ukraine have received a 
general school education and qualified professional training. There are enough 
people, therefore, to tackle the complicated tasks of forming an independent 
state and an independent society. It is quite rightly pointed out that there is a 
serious lack of skilled manpower in certain fields of public administration, 
industry and politics in Kiev and in other major Ukrainian cities. This, 
however, is not a counterargument. This is a problem of transition from an 
old to a new order. The shortage of qualified cadres in certain areas can 
probably be remedied within a few years. Today, there is a lack of Ukrainians 
who have studied economics in London or Paris; in 1917, there was a lack of 
Ukrainians who could read and write. 


Unfavourable Factors 


Which factors stand in the way of state formation and which factors could 
jeopardise the success of Ukrainian independence? 


1. In all probability, the biggest obstacle is the objective and subjective 
dividedness of the Ukrainian nation and of the Ukrainian territory. The 
objective and historical divisions have already been outlined. With respect to 
the subjective factor, there would currently appear to be tremendous 
uncertainty in the Ukraine itself about the path to future development. What 
is better for the Ukraine, a network of ties with Russia which is as tight as 
possible or, on the contrary, the clear orientation to the West? For the 
Estonian national movement, for example, such a question does not exist. 
Insufficient unity and political resolve could jeopardise independence. 


This is compounded by the fact that many people in the Ukraine have, as it 
were, dual loyalty and feel that they belong to the Ukrainian and to the 
Russian nation in terms of language, culture and awareness. This dual loyalty 
is positive insofar as it acts as a retarder against nationalist exclusiveness. It 
can, however, have a negative impact insofar as many people see no sense in 
emphatically investing effort in the sustainment of an independent Ukrainian 
State. 

Furthermore, there is a large Russian minority in the Ukraine which tends 
to view itself as a majority in many regions of the east and south. Can a 
nation-state exist in which two nations — Ukrainians and Russians — live 
side by side with more or less equal rights? In Europe, there is only one case 
in which a nation has successfully evolved from several ethnic groups: 
Switzerland. Other nation-states which consist of two nations, such as Belgium 
or Canada, are still torn by serious inner conflict. Of course, there is no clear 
dividing line beyond which a national minority becomes a nation within a 
state. There is a risk that the ties between the regions in the south and east of 
the Ukraine to an independent state may turn out to be too weak and that a 
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new division of the Ukraine would result. It is fair to assume that the West 
Ukraine will not return to a common federation of states with Russia. 


2. The Ukraine’s economic dependence on Russia constitutes a considerable 
burden for state formation. It is important to bear in mind, however, that no 
European state today is economically independent. Estonia or Slovenia were 
economically dependent to a similar degree, but were able to at least partially 
change this situation. Isn’t part of the economic dependence of the Ukraine 
due to the inability to tackle economic reforms and to adjust the Ukrainian 
economy to capitalist conditions? The problem is not so much dependence, 
but rather the one-sided dependence of the Ukraine on Russia. If this is not 
changed into a situation of mutual dependence the structure will remain a 
serious political burden for a long time to come. 


3. A major threat to independence results from the fact that Ukrainian 
independence is not accepted by the majority of the political elite in Russia as 
something which is final. Although Russia has recognised the independence of 
the Ukraine de jure there is still no de facto recognition by large sections of 
Russian society. Following the end of the Soviet Union there are growing calls 
in Russia for an “Anschluss” or at least close links between the Ukraine and 
Russia. Many political groups in Russia work on the assumption that the 
economic and political hegemony of Russia on the entire territory of the 
former Soviet Union is Russia’s “natural” historical task. A centristic position 
in Russia takes the view that the independence movements in the Ukraine will 
abate on their own after a while and that a reverse movement will then set in. 
The Ukrainians and the Ukraine, the argument runs, were neither able nor, in 
the final analysis, willing to bear the burden of their own independent 
statehood. 

Irrespective of how seriously the threat emanating from Russia is taken, one 
thing should be clear: the decision whether the independence of the Ukraine 
will be sustainable in the long term or not will be taken in the country itself. 
The people in the Ukraine, the Ukrainian people and the Russians in the 
Ukraine must decide whether they want to shoulder the burdens and 
possibilities of independent statehood. The warning should already be issued 
today against seeking those responsible for any failure of Ukrainian 
independence outside — in Moscow or elsewhere beyond Ukrainian borders. 
Whether the Ukraine continues to move along the path chosen in 1991 or 
whether it opts for a reversal is neither Russia’s achievement nor responsibility. 
European history has condemned its peoples to decide on the course of their 
historical development themselves. 
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Olga Alexandrova 


Russia as a Factor in Ukrainian 
Security Concepts 


Russia's leadership elite is mainly fixated on the.century-old imperial role which 
was lost through the collapse of the USSR. Especially the “detachment” of the 
Ukraine appears as an unacceptable development which must somehow be 
reversed. There are forces in. the old nomenklatura in central and eastern 
Ukraine which hope to fully restore their former political and social positions 
in the country through a close link with Russia and which, correspondingly, 
propagate a “reunification” with Russia as a way out of all difficulties. The 
overwhelming majority of the political leaders of the young state, however, 
perceive the imperialist activities surfacing in Moscow with increasing clarity 
as a threat to the emergent nation. Olga Alexandrova, an expert on matters 
relating to Russia and to the Ukraine at the Federal Institute for East 
European and International Studies in Cologne, outlines the problems in 

this context. 


The events in Moscow on 3 and 4 October 1993, which led to the suppression 
of the Communist and imperialist-revisionist forces opposed to Yeltsin, leave the 
question of which course Russia will take internally and externally unanswered. 
In the foreign policy field, this primarily affects those states which Russia views 
as a “zone of natural viral interest”: the eastern Central European countries and 
the new independent countries on the territory of the former USSR, known as 
“nearby foreign territory”. More recently, there have been discernible signs of 
an imperialist revisionist policy by Russia towards this “nearby foreign territory”. 
The Russo-Ukrainian relations are particularly difficult. 


The Varying Self-Perceptions of Russia and:of the Ukraine 

With no other country in the world has the Ukraine so many unresolved 
problems as with Russia. “As for Russia, it is the problem of all problems for 
the Ukraine,” President Kravchuk remarked'. For the Ukraine, the renunciation 
of the ties with Russia and a new Westward orientation were the decisive steps 
towards gaining its own identity. The interests, perceptions and priorities of the 
former Soviet republics definitely vary in the foreign and security policy fields. 
This becomes clear when comparing the discussions in the neighbouring Slavic 


1 Ukrainian Television, 8 July 1993. . 
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successor states — in Russia and in the Ukraine. Immediately after the attempted 
coup in August 1991, efforts already increased in the Ukraine to develop a 
separate security policy concept. The Ukraine no longer wanted to belong to 
a renewed union with acommon security policy objective. 

In the Ukraine, there was a much broader consensus over central issues of 
foreign and security policy than in Russia. In the search for a new identity the 
Ukrainians were not as divided as the Russians in their self-awareness. The 
contrasting self-perceptions in Russia and in the Ukraine is reflected in two 
mutually exclusive security concepts. The main feature of the Russo-Ukrainian 
relationship, however, has deeper roots: many Russians still cannot accept the 
idea of an independent Ukraine. As in the past, the Ukraine is vitally important 
for the self-perception of the Russians as a core people of a Pan-Russian state. 

The relations with Russia are a focus of Ukrainian policies. The political 
situation inside Russia will continue to have priority importance for the Ukraine’s 
future security. A number of Russo-Ukrainian conflicts are based on the varying 
interpretations of the problem of the legal succession to the former USSR. In 
accordance with the Alma Ata Agreement of 21 December 1991, the Ukraine 
views itself along with the other former Soviet republics as a partial legal successor 
of the USSR and does not recognise preferential rights and exceptions for other 
successor states unless these have been agreed upon by all other legal successors. 
Russia, on the other hand, tends to view itself as the sole legal successor of the 
USSR. The question becomes particularly controversial when the sharing-out of 
Soviet assets or the ownership of nuclear weapons are at stake. 


Russia — Agent of the Biggest Security Problems for the Ukraine 

The unresolved problem areas give relations between the Ukraine and Russia 
the character of special relations. Although varying causes of threat are perceived 
in the Ukraine, above all Russia is perceived as a serious threat to Ukrainian 
independence. The Ukraine wants to be prepared for threats by its Russian 
neighbour and for dangers caused by latent or already manifest territorial disputes 
as well as by the irredentist efforts of the Russian and/or Russified population 
in eastern and southern Ukraine and in the Crimean. 

From a Ukrainian angle, the threat from Russia emanates from the following 
‘factors: 

— Russia has not yet made its choice between a democratic and an imperialist 
path to development; 

— Russia has not completely dropped its territorial claims vis-à-vis the 
Ukraine; and 

— Russia is directly involved in numerous nationalities conflicts inside and 
outside of its frontiers and thus represents a source of instability for its neighbour. 

Russo-Ukrainian relations are burdened by a whole list of unresolved individual 
problems. Some of them have direct security policy relevance. 
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The Dispute over the Soviet Legacy: Territorial Claims, 
the Black Sea Fleet 


Many of the problems which burden the Russo-Ukrainian relationship today 
are consequences of Soviet policies: the arbitrary demarcation of borders between 
the Soviet republics, the excessive militarisation of the western military districts, 
an economic policy which deliberately made the branches of industry or the 
production plants in one republic dependent on those in another, etc. In 
Ukraine’s case, however, this Soviet legacy is linked with specific Russian 
demands in a special way. 


First: Russian territorial claims. Up to now, Russia has not been willing to 
sign a basic treaty with the Ukraine in which Russia renounces all territorial 
claims and the revision of frontiers. The Russo-Ukrainian Treaty of 1990 has 
been declared by the Russian side — unofficially so far — to be obsolete, since 
it had been signed under completely different conditions — i.e. at a time when 
the Soviet Union still existed. In the security guarantees which Yeltsin gave to 
the Ukrainian President Kravchuk during the summit in January 1993 Russia 
expressed its willingness to respect the frontiers of the Ukraine only within the 
CIS frame. In other words: if the Ukraine were to withdraw from the CIS some 
day it would have to expect Russian territorial claims. Although Yeltsin reiterated 
Russia’s willingness to guarantee the security of the Ukraine during the meeting 
between Yeltsin and Kravchuk in June 19937, it is still unclear under which 
conditions Russia is willing to ensure the inviolabiliry of borders and the 
territorial integrity of the Ukraine. 


Second, there is nc consensus over the Crimean question. The extremely 
complicated nature of this problem regarding the Crimean in general and 
Sebastopol, the main naval base of the Black Sea fleet, in particular has historical, 
ethnic, military-strategic and, last but no least, economic components. Russian 
territorial claims as well as Russian and Ukrainian military interests are involved. 
The Crimean question was a highly volatile issue in Russo-Ukrainian relations 
right from the start. Not only territorial claims were at stake. The dispute over 
the Crimean also became an extremely effective instrument for Russia to put 
political pressure on the Ukraine in matters such as the loyalty of the Ukraine 
towards Russia, the intra-CIS relations, the Black Sea fleet, etc. The resolution 
of the Russian Supreme Soviet on 9 July 1993, according to which Sebastopol 
is a Russian city, contributed towards a further sensitisation of Ukrainian 
perceptions of threat. Almost all Ukrainian politicians agreed that this resolution 
was tantamount to a declaration of war. The former Ukrainian Defence Minister 
Morozov said: “This resolution yet again made it clear to us that we must prepare 
to defend our fatherland”>. o 


2 “Kommjunike o vstrece prezidentov Rossit i Ukrainy”, in: Rossijskaja gazeta, 18 June 1993. 
3 Radio “Ukraina”, 14 July 1993. 
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Third, the idea of dividing up the Black Sea fleet encounter difficulties from 
the outset, even though the Ukraine was willing to waive the share of the entire 
Soviet navy it was entitled to according to the corresponding Ukrainian share 
of the Soviet gross national products — roughly 17 per cent; the share of the 
Black Sea fleet demanded by the Ukraine was far below this figure. Four summit 
meetings between Presidents Yeltsin and Kravchuk (June 1992 in Dagomys, 
August 1992 in Yalta, June 1993 in Moscow, and September 1993 in Massandra) 
focused on this aspect. The Ukraine and Russia had completely different ideas 
on how to share out the fleet. The Ukrainians wanted the division to be 
completed by the end of the initially agreed transitional period (end of 1995). 
The Russians, on the other hand, did not want to begin until after the 
transitional period. During the meeting between Yeltsin and Kravchuk near 
Moscow on 17 June 1993 it was decided that the division of the Black Sea 
fleet would already begin in September 1993. The Ukraine, however, had to 
pay a high price. Russia demanded substantial concessions from the Ukraine 
regarding the continued stationing of the Russian navy in the Crimean. 

Many Ukrainian politicians viewed the agreements on the Black Sea fleet of 
June and August 1992 and the agreement in June 1993 as a defeat for the 
Ukraine. In their opinion, these agreements set a precedent for the deployment 
of the Russian armed forces on Ukrainian territory and thus constitute a serious 
threat to the sovereignty of the Ukrainian state. The agreements would prevent 
the setting up of an independent Ukrainian navy. They had consolidated the 
positions of anti-Ukranian forces in the Crimean and could become a catalyst 
of separatist tendencies in the south of the Ukraine. The agreements would create 
a point of departure for Russian imperialism on Ukrainian territory. They would 
de facto establish a united Russian and Ukrainian military region and thus trigger 
the loss of the Ukraine’s independent statehood and its unificiation with Russia. 

The Russian reaction in Moscow to the agreement between Presidents Yeltsin 
and Kravchuk on the Black Sea fleet and on the coastal infrastructure in the 
Crimean of 17 June 1993 showed that these objections were at least partly 
justified. The military newspaper Krasnaja zvezda wrote that the southern frontier 
of the Ukraine on the Black Sea had thus been recognised as a Russian border, 
which had proven that the attempt to realise a “complete and absolute” 
independence of the Ukraine had been a mistake on Kiev’s part. The Rossijskaja 
gazeta, the organ of the Russian Surpreme Soviet, commented that the historical 
union between Russia and the Ukraine had now been re-established’. The 
concessions made by President Kravchuk in June 1993 were also disputed in 
legal terms — the Ukrainian laws do not allow the deployment of foreign armed 
forces on Ukrainian soil. The Ukrainian Defence Ministry, which otherwise 


4 Aleksandr Gol’c, “Rossija, Ukraina, SNG”, in: Krasnaja zvezda, 19 June 1993; Vladimir Marjucha, “Rossijskie korabli budut 
bazirovat’sja v Sevastopole i drugich portach Ukrainy”, in: ibidem., 
5 Vitalij Panov, “Starym putem k novomu pricalu”, in: Rossijskaja gazeta, 19 June 1993. 
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adopts a moderate position, published a declaration rejecting the idea of leasing 
military bases in the Crimean, including Sebastopol, to Russia, since this would 
seriously violate the security interests of the Ukraine®. 


The outcome of the meeting of the two Presidents in September 1993, during 
which the Russian side surprised the Ukrainian delegation with an ultimatum 
to “sell” the Ukrainian part of the Black Sea fleet to Russia in return for a 
remission of debt, confirmed the worst Ukrainian fears and reservations. 
According to a Ukrainian version, the Russian delegation put the Ukrainians 
under considerable pressure and refused to even listen to Ukrainian compromise 
proposals’. The pressure exerted by Russia on the Ukraine was increased by the 
fact that Russia tried to establish a linkage between the problem of the Black 
Sea fleet and other controversial questions. The Russian side refused to negotiate 
the apportionment of Soviet assets abroad with the Ukraine as long as the 
Ukraine had not handed over its part of the Black Sea fleet to Russia, and insisted 
that the Ukraine, if it refused this move, must also waive its share of Soviet 
assets®, The Russian position also appears to have shifted to the detriment of 
the Ukraine over the question of leasing Sebastopol. The argument is that Russia 
should not take up this idea, since it implied that the Crimean was in Ukrainian 
hands. The problem of Sebastopol and the opposition of the Russian military 
including the Russian Defence Minister make a compromise solution more and 
more improbable. The Crimean and the Black Sea fleet will thus remain a source 
of latent or serious conflicts. 


Fourth: the more serious the economic crisis in the Ukraine becomes, the more 
clearly the question of economic security will become a focus of Ukrainian ideas 
on security. Along with its domestic policy dimension, especially in view of the 
country’s catastrophic economic situation, the problem of economic security has 
direct foreign policy relevance. One of the most serious problems in the Ukraine 
is the country’s almost total dependence on energy imports. The Ukraine has 
to meet over 90 per cent of its energy requirements (oil and gas) through imports 
— from the Russian Federation. Russia had drastically reduced oil supplies — 
from 49.3 million tonnes in 1991 to 22.6 million tonnes in 1993. At the same 
time, Russia is adopting world market prices in its oil trade. During the course 
of 1993, the prices for mineral-oil increased over fiftyfold and of natural gas 
over tenfold’. Due to the inadequate infrastructure — a consequence of the 
Soviet economic policy — the Ukraine cannot switch to supplies from other 
countries. The Ukraine thus remains almost completely dependent on Russia 
in the energy field, which gives Russia an effective economic lever. It can exploit 


6 “Zajava pres-sluzby ministerstva oborcny Ukrajiny”, in: Ukrainian Television, 9 June 1993. 

7 CE£ on this: Bohdan Nahaylo, “The Massandra Summit and Ukraine”, in: RFE/RL Research Report, Vol. 2, No. 37, 17 September 
1993, Pp: I “6. 

8 Segodnja, 11 September 1993. 

9 Cf. on this Erik Whitlock, “Ukrainian-Russian Trade: The Economics of Dependency”, in: RFE/RL Reearch Report, Vol. 2, No. 
43,29 October 1993, pp. 38-42. 
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the Ukraine’s dependence to political ends’. Many Ukrainians and Ukrainian 
politicians critically view Russia’s stance on the Ukraine as neither friendly nor 
normal and feel that the Ukrainian government must prepare for survival in 
the event of a possible economic blockade by Russia. Many Ukrainians even 
contend that Russia — with Western toleration — was waging an open economic 
war against the Ukraine. 


Russia, the Ukraine and the CIS 

The question of how Russia defines the CIS and its own role in it is no less 
problematic for the Ukraine. It was only the formal status of the strategic nuclear 
armed forces as a section of the military answerable to the CIS supreme 
command which prevented the complete separation of the Ukraine from the 
military structures of the CIS. The proposal of a multilateral CIS security system 
resembling the Warsaw Pact was unacceptable to the Ukraine from the start. 
The former Ukrainian Defence Minister Konstantin Morozov announced that 
a state which wanted to be independent in its military policy could not belong 
to an alliance which did not take into account the interests of that state. The 
proposed CIS security system ran contrary to the legally defined interests of the 
Ukrainian state’. The Ukraine is willing to work together in the military- 
technical fields within the CIS frame, but not in the military-political field. What 
the Ukraine wants is bilateral treaties with other states guaranteeing Ukrainian 
security interests. Kiev fears that the command structures of the CIS could all 
too easily be transformed into an instrument of Russian hegemonic power. 

In the meantime, Russia itself views the CIS more and more obviously as 
a means of restoring Russian dominance on the territory of the former Soviet 
Union. The current Russian position with respect to the Russo-Ukrainian 
relationship could be briefly summarised as follows: Russia seeks integration with 
the Ukraine which is as close as tight as possible or indeed total in the economic, 
military-political and other fields. Russia feels that only it is in a position to 
help the Ukraine avert threats. Such ideas leave no doubt about the fact that 
total integration would considerably limit the sovereignty and independence of 
the Ukrainian state. 

Russia's claim to the role of the sole guarantor of peace and of security on 
the territory of the former USSR creates the unconcealed risk that Russia could 
adopt a policing function, which would inevitably lead to intervention in the 
internal affairs of the states concerned and would jeopardise their sovereignty 
and territorial integrity. More than this: Kiev is concerned — not without reason 
— that the world’s major powers would be willing to accept Russia as a policing 


10 Prior to the meeting with Kravchuk in June 1993 Yeltsin remarked at a press conference chat he only needed to threaten to 
throttle the oil supplies and the Ukraine would give way over the question of the Black Sea fleet. Cf. Television “Ostankino”, 12 
June 1993. Ac the end of August 1993, a week before the meeting in Massandra, Russia cut back oil supplies to che Ukraine by 
half. CF. /zvestia, 27 August 1993. 

21 Konstantin Morozov in an interview with Kyjivs kyj visnyk', 7 April 1993. 
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power on the territory of the former USSR for fear of armed conflicts. According 
to a number of Ukrainian analysts, Russia’s interests in this respect tally with 
those of the international community. This situation makes Ukrainians view 
Russia as an even greater possible threat. Some politicians and political scientists 
come to the conclusion that the political, economic and military independence 
of the Ukraine is above all threatened by its membership of the CIS'*. For fear 
of Russian dominance, almost all influential political forces in the Ukraine, with 
the exception of the Socialists — the former Communists — and the plant 
directors who formerly belonged to the old nomenklatura, reject the country’s 
accession to an economic union. This economic union seeks to create 
supranational structures under Russian leadership and to coordinate all 
economic-policy activities — monetary, credit, fiscal, trade and industrial policies. 
Through its tough policy towards the Ukraine Russia has unmistakably indicated 
that it can push the Ukraine into isolation. At the beginning of September 1993, 
the Ukraine felt compelled to become an associate member of the economic 
union. 


Conflicts Over Nuclear Weapons 

One of the most fundamental bones of contention between Russia and the 
Ukraine relates to the question of control over the strategic nuclear weapons 
of the former Soviet Union stationed in the Ukraine and their ownership. 
Through clever diplomacy Russia has managed to internationally isolate Kiev 
on this issue. Following the disintegration of the USSR, the Ukraine inherited 
a substantial arsenal of tactical and strategic nuclear weapons. All tactical weapons 
were withdrawn to Russia in 1992. The strategic nuclear weapons stationed in 
the Ukraine include 176 land-based intercontinental missiles — 130 SS 19s with 
6 nuclear warheads apiece and 46 SS 24s with up to 10 warheads each — and 
21 Tu-95 strategic bomber aircraft with up to 16 warheads each and 16 Tu-160 
“Blackjack” bombers with up to 12 warheads each. The total number of nuclear 
warheads is estimated at 1,768, 1,240 in the field of intercontinental missiles 
and 528 on board the strategic bomber aircraft’. In the Alma Ata Agreement 
signed by Byelorussia, Kazakhstan, Russia and the Ukraine on 21 december 1991 
it was agreed that all decisions relating to the use of nuclear weapons are to 
be taken by the Russian President in agreement with the other heads of state. 
The aspect of control over the nuclear weapons was dealt with more precisely 
in the Minsk Agreement of 30 December 1991. Byelorussia, Kazakhstan and 
the Ukraine received the right of veto for the use of their nuclear weapons. The 
nuclear weapons stationed on the territory of the Ukraine are placed under CIS 
supreme command. 


12 Cf e.g. Dmytro Vydrin, “Koncepcija strategii bezpeky”, in: Rozbudova derzavy, 511993, p.41. 
13 The figures on the number of nuclear weapons stationed in the Ukraine are taken from the article: John W.R. Lepingwell, 
“Beyond START: Ukrainian-Russian Negotiations”, in: RFE/RL Research Report, Vol. 2, No.8, 19 February 1993, pp. 46-58, here p. 47. 
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Irrespective of this, Russia laid claim in summer 1992 to sole control over 
the strategic armed forces of the former USSR. During the meeting between 
the Defence Ministers of the Byelorussia, Kazakhstan, Russia and the Ukraine 
in January 1993, the Russian delegation demanded that Russia should be given 
full and exclusive rights for Russia for all nuclear weapons and materials. The 
question of ownership of the nuclear weapons deployed in the Ukraine was raised 
apain following the signing of the Russo-American Agreement on 31 August 1992 
on the purchase by the USA of the fissionable material derived from the 
warheads, after the enormous market value of the nuclear weapons became clear. 


On 23 May 1992, Byelorussia, Kazakhstan and the Ukraine, as legal successors 
of the USSR, signed the Lisbon Additional Protocol, which made them signatory 
states of the START 1 Agreement. Many of the important points of the Lisbon 
Protocol, however, are intentionally kept very vague. It did not resolve the 
questions of the ownership and control over the nuclear weapons and it did 
not include a direct and explicit linkage between the accession to the Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty and the ratification of the START 1 Agreement'*. Russia insists 
that, in accordance with the Lisbon Protocol, it alone should inherit the nuclear 
weapons of the USSR and that these weapons should be placed under Russian 
control. Like Kazakhstan, the Ukraine, on the other hand, works on the 
assumption that the Minsk Agreement of 30 December 1991 on common CIS 
control was still valid. The dissolution of the CIS Supreme Command in June 
1993 made a compromise solution even more difficult. 


The Ukrainian Deputy Foreign Minister Tarasyuk described the Russian 
demand as the next step towards the realisation of the declared policy of a 
“special responsibility” for Russia on the entire territory of the former Soviet 
Union’. In his speech to the Supreme Rada on 3 June 1993, the Ukrainian 
Foreign Minister Zlenko said that the Russian side was making the clarification 
of the question of nuclear security dependent on the unreserved recognition of 
the Russian right of ownership for all nuclear weapons. “The Ukraine cannot 
agree to this, since its sovereignty and its economic interests are at stake,” he 
emphasised '®. Russian control of the strategic armed forces would automatically 
mean that foreign troops would be stationed on Ukrainian territory, which would 
violate the principles of sovereignty. Almost all Ukrainian politicians support this 
view. The widespread opinion in the West, especially in Western media, that 
above all the Ukrainian “nationalists” advocate a nuclear state certainly does not 
correspond to today’s reality. The division over the nuclear question runs right 
through the country’s entire political spectrum. There is no longer a political 
group which needs to be taken seriously that unreservedly supports the 


t4 CE on this John W.R. Lepingwell, “Ukraine, Russia, and the Control of Nuclear Weapons”, in: RFE/RE Research Repors, Vol.2, 
No. 8, 19 February 1993, pp. 4-20, here pp. 11-13. 

15 Boris Tarasyuk in an interview with “Urjadouyi kur-er "24 April 1993. 

16 Ukrinform-TASS, 3 June 1993. 
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ratification of the START 1 Agreement and the accession to the Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty. Astonishingly, opinion polls show that roughly a third of the 
total population (36 %) support the idea ofa nuclear status for the Ukraine”. 

The Ukrainian stance on the nuclear issue is primarily determined by a both 
justified and unsatisfied need for greater security. When assessing the Ukrainian 
position it should be taken into account that the Ukraine is expected to hand 
over nuclear weapons to that country of all countries which openly and insistently 
makes territorial claims against the Ukraine (cf. the resolution of the Supreme 
Soviet of Russia on the status of the city of Sebastopol). Many Ukrainian 
politicians take the opinion that the geopolitical situation changed after Russia’s 
policy towards “nearby outland” adopted a tougher line, which requires a review 
of the Ukrainian stance on the nuclear question. They feel that the direct 
withdrawal of nuclear weapons to Russia would not only be undesirable from 
the Ukrainian point of view but also from that of the West. 

In the Ukrainian military doctrine adopted by the Supreme Rada on 19 
October 1993, the commitment to the three non-nuclear principles — “not to 
use, produce and purchase nuclear weapons” — was reaffirmed and the intention 
of the Ukraine to become a riuclear-weapons-free state confirmed. In the 
programmatic foreign policy document “Main Directions of the Foreign Policy 
of the Ukraine”, for example, the nuclear weapons stationed in the Ukraine were 
declared to be property of the Ukrainian state. The Ukraine demands security 
guarantees from all nuclear powers and from the Permanent Members of the 
UN Security Council. The Ukraine wants the nuclear states to act as guarantors 
of stability following the disintegration of the largest empire in modern history. 
They should guarantee the inviolability of borders and the territorial integrity 
of the Ukraine as well as assure assistance for the Ukraine in the event of 
aggression, without demanding any policy adjustments in return or intervening 
in the internal affairs of the Ukraine. These guarantees should not be made 
dependent on the Ukraine’s accession to any political blocs '°. 

A Russian proposal presented regarding the security guarantees is not 
satisfactory from a Ukrainian point of view. The Ukrainians would like it to 
contain the following three main aspects: 1. the ruling out of possible aggression 
against the Ukraine by the nuclear powers (with the use of both nuclear as well 
as conventional armed forces), 2. the non-application of economic pressure, 3. 
the unreserved recognition of the territorial integrity and the inviolability of the 
Ukraine’s current frontiers!°. The Russian side, on the other hand, feels that 
Russia has already made all possible concessions and firm security guarantees. 


17 Oleksandr Vysnjak, “‘Istotno zrosla kil’kist’ tych, chto vyslovyvsja za peretvorennja Ukrajiny na jadernu derzavu”, in: Kyjivs yj visnyk, 
12 August 1993. 18 Leonid Kravchuk, cited in: Vladimir Skacko, “V Minske my predlozim ekonomiceskoe soglasenie”, in: Nezavisimaja 
gazeta, 20 January 1993. 

18 Leonid Kravchuk, cited in: Vladimir Skacko, “V Minske my predlozim ekonomiceskoe soglasenie”, in: Nezavisimaja gazeta, 
20 January 1993. 

19 The Deputy Foreign Minister Boris Tarasyvk in an interview with “Nezavisimaja gazeta", 11 January 1993 
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From a Ukrainian angle, the question of nuclear weapons is connected with 
other extremely important security questions. The discussion on the ownership 
of nuclear weapons became a key question in the discussion on the country’s 
sovereignty. Hoped-for financial gains have given this question a further 
economic dimension. The entire problem complex became a central political issue 
with vital national significance. It should be taken into account that the 
Ukrainians feel left in the lurch by the West when assessing why Kiev hesitates 
to dispense with nuclear weapons without a service in return, to accept Russia's 
claim to sole entitlement to the nuclear inheritance of the former Soviet Union, 
' and to accede to the Non-Proliferation Treaty as a nuclear-weapons-free state. 
The intransigence of the traditional Soviet security-mindedness, for which it was 
axiomatic that the security of a state could only be guaranteed through nuclear 
weapons, is a further determinant factor. 

The Ukrainian politicians are increasingly inclined to reject the linkage 
between the ratification of the START 1 Agreement and the accession to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, i.e. the Supreme Rada will probably ratify the START 
1 Agreement but not declare a nuclear-weapons-free status of the Ukraine because 
of this. The Ukraine will dismantle 130 SS 19 intercontinental missiles (it has 
already begun to do so), but wants to temporarily keep 46 SS 24 missiles. 
Politicians and international law experts in the country justify this by pointing 
out that the declared nuclear-weapons-free status of the Ukraine had been a mere 
declaration of intent, that it thus had no binding character in international law. 
It had formulated a long-term political goal, which could only be achieved on 
a parity basis with other nuclear powers. According to this view, a renunciation 
of the nuclear power status with an accompanyig non-aligned status would, 
without nuclear protection by allies, undermine the possibility of guaranteeing 
the protection of sovereignty and of other national interests of the people of 
the Ukraine. There has never been a case in history, they argue, in which a 
nuclear power has voluntarily disarmed. 


Conclusion 

The Ukrainian security arguments must be taken seriously. There is no patent 
remedy for their solution. A gradual stabilisation of the economy and an 
anchoring of democratic structures based on the rule of law are just as important 
as the establishment of good relations with the West and with Russia. The 
Ukrainian politicians distinguish above all between two aspects of the threat 
emanating from Russia. On the one hand, they fear a deliberate and targeted 
activity by some of the Russian political and economic structures. This fear was 
confirmed in the declaration of Sebastopol as a Russian “federal city” by the 
Supreme Soviet of Russia. On the other hand, they are aware of the effects of 
the political development inside Russia on the Ukraine. The outcome of the 
domestic policy developments in Russia have a direct influence on the guarantee 
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of security for the Ukraine. A dictatorship in Russia would mean a genuine risk 
of aggression and occupation for the Ukraine. Many people in the Ukraine were 
convinced: during the power struggle in Moscow between President Yeltsin and 
the Supreme Soviet that a war with Russia would have been unavoidable in the 
event of an assumption of power by the anti-Yeltsin opposition. | 


At the same time, the increasingly clear striving for imperial restoration on 
Russia’s part constitutes a direct threat to the existence of the Ukrainian state, 
since Russia cannot realise its imperialist intentions without the Ukraine. Such 
a development, however, is still not irreversible. A new Russian policy will -first 
become clear after the parliamentary elections. Parliamentary elections are also 
planned in spring 1994 in the Ukraine. A great deal in the Russo-Ukrainian 
relationship will depend on whether a changing of elites can be effected in both 


countries, and, ifit can, on which forces assume power. 


t 
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Andreas Heinemann-Grueder 


The Russian Military 
and the Crisis of State 


Both inside and outside of the territory of the former Soviet Union the Russian 
military is a decisive factor. No political regime can stabilise and no new order can 
be established in Russia against its opposition. However, Russia — primarily 
due to the capacities in the hands of its military apparatus — is still the 
most powerful power nucleus by far in Eastern Europe and in North and 
Central Asia. In the following article, Andreas Heinemann-Grueder, an 
experienced authority on Russia at the Humboldt University in Berlin, 
examines the relationship between the Russian leadership and the Russian 
military. It becomes clear that one of the reasons for the conditional support 
the armed forces gave President Yeltsin in the dispute at the beginning of 
October 1993 with the Supreme Soviet, which is dominated by political 
reactionary and national-extremist forces, was the prior approximation of 
the official positions to the demands of imperialist-revisionist groups. 


In retrospect, it becomes clear that the primacy of civilian government power 
over the armed forces was by no means constantly guaranteed during the dram- 
atic events in Moscow in the first weeks of October 1993. Prior to the “decisive 
struggle”, the Supreme Soviet and the President wooed the loyalty of the armed 
forces. At the very beginning of this “struggle” Yeltsin made a special appeal 
to the military: he would only let himself be guided by the interests of his native 
country and would cater for the social needs of the soldiers. By referring to the 
rebirth of “Great Russia” Yeltsin also tried to secure the patriotism inside the 
officer’s corps. He hesitated, however, to call upon the military to be neutral, 
and did not rule out that he would need the armed forces in the event of an 
uncertain outcome of the power struggle. 

The Supreme Soviet, which was declared to be dissolved by Yeltsin’s edict 
of 21 September 1993, elected Vice-President Rutskoy as the substitute president. 
In turn, he immediately appointed new like-minded ministers for the portfolios 
relevant to security. Roughly 40 different orders were issued to the units of the 
Moscow military district to protect the Supreme Soviet with heavy arms equip- 
ment. It was hoped that the army would become the decisive auxiliary support 
for the President’s extremist opponents. General Makashov (ret.), who has oppos- 
ed official policies since the beginning of 1990, became the military leader of 
the action which emanated from the Supreme Soviet. However, only a few hund- 
red members of the military and a few weapon-bearers from the Interior Ministry 
deserted to support him. Did stability within the military, political control, pro- 
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fessional ethics and hierarchic command remain more strongly anchored than 


had been assumed following the previous description of the state of affairs? The 
commanders adopted a wait-and-see stance. The overwhelming majority wanted 


to steer clear of an armed internal-policy confrontation between two holders of . 


the power of state. 

The military would appear to have had two determinant motives. First, the 
army would have itself been torn apart through if it had actively sided with the 
Supreme Soviet — net only as the subject but also as the object of a civil war!. 
Second, it did not want to assume sole responsibility for a victory by Rutskoy. 


In addition, a further factor exerted a favourable influence for Yeltsin. In view : 


of the adventurous liaison of the Supreme Soviet with right-wing extremist groups 
and criminal gangs the faction of “national-patriotic” officer’s associations was 
divided. Whereas the “Federation of Russian Officers” led by Colonel Stanislav 
Terekhov backed the Supreme Soviet, the Association of Afghanistan Veterans, 
which had been previously closely liaised with the Vice-President, now took sides 


= wA “ 


with Yeltsin, who was no longer described as a “law-breaker” but as a guardian — 


of “law and order”. 

Yeltsin for his part, however, also had tremendous difficulty encouraging the 
armed forces to actively support him, particularly to storm the Soviet Building. 
There is every indication that the crucial factor for the successful operation — 
which was finally achieved after many hours of hesitation by the commanders 
— was not the President, but the fact that the other side initiated the use of 
arms and thus began the bloodshed abhorred by the population and the army 
alike. The conduct of the commanders of the different sections of the armed 
forces between 21 September and 4 October is surrounded by rumours. Defence 
Minister Grachev issued appeals for neutrality. Insofar as this meant more than 
just military support these did not apparently always reflect the behaviour of 
the military in the Defence Ministry and in the Supreme Command. Soon after 
Yeltsin’s order to dissolve the Supreme Soviet, several military district com- 
manders called, at the instigation of the Deputy Defence Minister Valeriy Mironov 
for a “zero option”, i.e. for a revocation of all resolutions issued by the President 
and the Supreme Soviet after 21 September”. The Supreme Commander of the 
Air Force, Pyotr Deinekin, and the Deputy Defence Minister Boris Gromov kept 
Rutskoy and Khasbulatov in the parliament informed up until 4 October 1993 
about the collegium meetings in the Defence Ministry and also, according to 
press reports, expressed their sympathy. It took several hours during the night 
preceding the storming of the White House until the Defence Ministry collegium 
expressed its willingness to support Yeltsin’s demand for a suppression of the 
armed revolt the Supreme Soviet had begun, with which the weak Interior Mini- 
stry units and militia stationed around the Soviet Building were so helplessly 
confronted that they had disbanded in disorderly flight. The military, which had 


1 Aleksandr Gol’c, “Armija ostaetsja garantom grazdanskogo mira. Mozer byt’, edinstvenno nadeznym,” in: Krasnaja zvezda, 2 October 1993. 
2 Christian Schmidt-Haeuer, “Das Ende des Heroismus”, in: Die Zeit, 15 October 1993, 
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been urged up until then. to demonstrate restraint, was now expected to side 
with the President. The convened commanders finally agreed reluctantly to assign 
a number of special units from the barracks of the Moscow area — roughly 
1,300 soldiers, including paratroopers and the KGB unit Alpha — and helped 
during the following weeks enforce the state of emergency in order to fight against 
what had almost become a civil war in Moscow’s inner city. Although the 
limited military contingent operated as an executive instrument and not as an 
independent political force, the involvement did set a precedent for the internal 
assigment of regular military units. This could become significant in the conflicts 
yet to come with separatist regions and/or opposition groups. 


Following the violent termination of “dual rule” in Moscow at the beginning 
of October 1993, therefore, the question of the democratic commitment of the 
Russian armed forces and their inner democratisation has gained new volatility. 
As a service in return for their restraint during the crisis of state and the final 
willingness to participate in the quelling of the attempted rebellion a strengthening 
of the military influence on the foreign and security policy course in the post- 
Soviet sphere and in the performance of law-and-order functions at home can 
be-expected. There are prowing indications that the Russian military is taking 
advantage of the interim ‘period without a parliament and constitution to rein- 
force its influence on state institutions and to assert material, national-patriotic 
and neo-imperialist interest?. During’ the meeting of the Security Council, two 
days after the Soviet Building was stormed, a neo-imperialist and internally re- 
pressive military doctrine — which was not presented to the public — was hastily 
adopted. The pressure on Yeltsin to adopt substantial elements of the national- 
patriotic and Pan-Russian agenda of the military will continue to grow. At the 
same time, the financial and material demands of the military limit the scope 
for economic reforms. The key question is how far President Yeltsin will have 
to give way to the pressure of the generals, who have been morally regenerated 
and who have gained an enhanced political status as “rescuers of the fatherland”, 
in order to also ensure their loyalty in future. Which political interests and atti- 
tudes prevail in the officer’s corps and how these find their expression in which 
policy fields, therefore, is an extremely important aspect. 


Legacies of the Soviet Army 


Particularly for the Russian-dominated senior officer’s corps of the Soviet 
armed forces, the disintegration of the Soviet Union meant a painful loss of 
power. What is more, the members of the military, especially the officers, were 
much less prepared for the existential conditions of a society in transformation, 
in which the previous profession, the administrative-hierarchical status and the 
occupational know-how are only of use insofar as they can be transformed into 
determinant factors of an anarchic struggle for survival, than other strata vested 


3 Cf. “Raskolotoe obscestvo nado ob’edinjat’ idee] Rodiny, ideej patriotizma”, in: Krasnaja zvezda, 14 October 1993. 
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with powers of state during the past. The loss of societal norms and traditions 
together with the social uncertainty particularly affected the armed forces. The 
army can no longer be sustained as a refuge of order, authority and clear hier- 
archies when confronted with the lawless rules of survival. 

The setting up of the Russian Defence Ministry at the beginning of May 1992 
temporarily reduced the risk of a loss of control over the military in the Russian 
sphere of influence. The initial zest to link the restructuring of the armed forces 
with a radical democratisation, however, has been replaced by a pragmatism which 
seeks to avoid confrontation. Attempts to create a civilian leadership in the 
Defence Ministry were thwarted by the opposition of the generals. An orga- 
nisational separation of the General Staff and the Defence Ministry, which would 
have given the Ministry the power to elaborate guidelines for operational and 
strategic planning, was also prevented. 

The subordination of the former Soviet troops to the command of the Russian 
Defence Ministry was bound to have effects on the Russian understanding of 
the country’s national interests. The military presence outside of the Russian 
Federation suggested an imperialist understanding of Russian interests, especially 
since in the former USSR — as opposed to in Central Europe — it was by 
no means clear that the presence of Russian troops would be merely temporary. 
Furthermore, this legacy was entrusted to a military leadership which did not 
view Russia as an ordinary nation-state with equal status to that of the other 
successor states of the former USSR, but as a major military power with an en- 
titlement to regional dominance. 


Attitudes within the Officer’s Corps | 

The general disillusionment over the blessings of democracy, the growing poli- 
tical weariness, and a pessimism regarding the future have also influenced the 
members of the military. The more senior officer ranks, particularly the com- 
pratively extensive level of generals, which were vested with considerable privileges 
in the past and which had informal channels of influence now find these pere- 
quisites questioned and/or politically jeopardised by an attentive press. Ar the same 
time, the financial bottlenecks of the state have often led to material deprivations 
for the lower and intermediate ranks which contrast with former privileges. The 
articulation of cooperative interests, therefore, has the demand for a safeguarding 
of material status as a starting point. 

According to surveys among Russian officers‘, carried out in autumn 1992 
(persons employed in the arms industry served as a comparative group), the majo- 
rity of respondents were apainst arms spending cuts (61 per cent against, 18 
per cent for). Humanitarian aid from the West was only welcomed by a quarter 
of the officers. Almost two thirds of the arms-industry workers favoured a West- 
` ward orientation of Russian foreign policy, whereas, among the officers, 34 per 


4Cf. on the following background “Obscestvennoe mnenie”; Serija issledovanij “Monitor”, proekt “narod i politika", rukovoditel 
N. Kljamkin, Mascow, pp. 51-57. 
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cent were for, 34 per cent against, and roughly just as many “don’t knows”. 
75 per cent of the officers preferred state ownership to private ownership, only 
15 per cent were expressly in favour of private ownership. Among the officers, 
there were also a lot more opponents of large-scale privatisation: 72 per cent 
were against. In political terms, the officers significantly differed from the leading 
opinion-makers in the rest of the population: 58 per cent of the officers supported 
the national-patriotic opposition against Yeltsin. Only 25 per cent were against 
the national-patriotic opposition. The parties the officers preferred in autumn 
1992 included, first and foremost, the party led by Alexandr Rutskoy (50 per 
cent for, 18 per cent against). Extremely nationalist groups, on the other hand, 
such as the Liberal-Democratic Party led by the right-wing populist Vladimir 
Zhirinovskiy (35 per cent for, 43 per cent against) and parties with a national- 
patriotic orientation, such as “Pamyat” and “Nasich” (29 per cent for, 47 per 
cent against), were much less popular. 

Admittedly, none of the parties or groups mentioned can claim to have the 
support of the majority of officers. Although the majority of officers are among 
the conservative, anti-reformist and state-authoritarian forces, only a third or so 
can be classed as supporters of extremely nationalist groups. According to a diff- 
erent study, about two thirds of the officers favour a military regime in Russia. 
At the same time, the national-patriotic groups have a 70 per cent support figure 
among officers (much more than in the other study). Finally, the second survey 
indicates that 75 per cent of the officers prefer a state-controlled economy’. The 
military would not appear to have a coherent conception of the world and an 
independent political programme. The intellectual proximity of over two thirds 
of the officer’s corps to nationalistic groups, however, underlines the fact that 
the attitudes which prevail among the officers by no means express the orien- 
tations which prevail in the society as a whole. Anti-democratic and nationalistic 
positions are represented to a disproportionately great extent. 

A part of the officer’s corps which is difficult to quantify but which voci- 
ferously expresses its views is willing to render its services to an authoritarian- 
nationalistic regime. This willingness, however, is not such that the goal is an 
independent assumption of power. Although there is an inadequate empirical 
data base it is fair to presume that the anchoring of national-patriotic attitudes 
and the corps spirit of the officers are not a sufficient driving force for attempts 
to seize the power of state. Nevertheless, national-patriotic officer’s organisations 
exert a substantial influence on the understanding of national interests generally 
announced in public. At the same time, they have substantially shaped the change 
in the public mood of democracy euphoria following the August putsch in 1991 
to the current critical approach to democracy, according to which it is reputedly 
an anti-Russian import from the West. 

In Russia, there are almost two dozen mainly anti-reformist officer’s orga- 
nisations. Many of them focus on fostering tradition, defending the “dignity 


5 Vladimir Dudnik, “What to Expect From the Army at the Referendum”, in: Moskow News, 11 February 1993. 
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and honour” of the military, and organising veteran meetings, without expressly 
pursuing political goals. The “Federation of Russian Officers”, the “Movement 
of Officers for the Rebirth of the Fatherland”, the “Cocrdination Council of 
Officer’s Meetings ’Zashchita”, the Russian Nationalist Legion, the Group for 
the Military-Patriotic Instruction of the “Russian National Unity’ Movement, 
the Section of the monarchistic “Tsarist Wolves” and the “Association of Afgha- 
nistan Veterans”, however, belong to the resolutely national-patriotic groups. 
Regular officers who are restorative-Communist, who call for a revival of the 
USSR and are national-patriotic have joined forces in the Officer’s Federation 
set up in 1991. This Federation, the initiator of many illegal officer's gatherings, 
conducts its own “advertising” among socially depraved and marginalised officers 
with national-patriotic and antisemitic slogans or conspiratcrial complaints®. The 
Officer’s Federation openly backed the “National Salvation Front”, led among 
others by General Makashov, banned by Yeltsin. The roots of the other national- 
patriotic units mentioned are difficult to identify; their activities, however, by 
and large correspond to the basic political orientations in the surveys outlined. 
The diminishing influence of democratic soldier’s associations confirms this trend. 

As far as possible, Yeltsin and Grachev avoid confrontation with the “national- 
patriotic” officers. Instead, they try to strengthen the ailing corporative identity 
of the armed forces. This approach, for example, helped contain the Afghanistan 
syndrome. The ideational prestige of armed forces is regularly enhanced — as 
the embodiment of victorious Russo-Soviet military traditions,.as the victim of 
Stalinist repression, as the defender of the fatherland, as the embodiment of patr- 
iotism and of masculinity, and as the “guarantors of the stability of society”. 
In view of such a “courting” of the armed forces by the political leadership, 
it comes as no surprise that the former interpret the ascribed functions in the 
sense of their own specific interests. 


Political Control Mechanisms 


The political control of the military depends on the effectiveness of demo- 
cratic institutions. Military policy, however, has essentially remained a domain 
of the military and of the Defence Ministry and has hardly become a field for 
a formation of informed political opinion by the parties. Cine reason is that the 
armed forces themselves show restraint with regard to information on internal 
grievances — to a greater extent today than during the pericd prior to the setting 
up of the Defence Ministry. 


The discussion in the Supreme Soviet on the Russian armed forces con- 
centrated on the aspects of legal protection and the social welfare of the army 
members. This, however, hardly led to a control over the situation within the 
armed forces. The individual details of the military budget, the questions of per- 
sonnel policy, of illegal arms trafficking, of access to military information, and 


6 Cf. Programmmnoe zajavlenie orgkomiteta obscestvennogo dvizenija “Sojuz oficerov", Moscow 1992 (hectographed text). 
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of the legal conditions in the armed forces — all of these aspects remained more 
or less beyond the influence of the Supreme Soviet. The attempt by the govern- 
ment and to a large extent by the President too to establish a military inspec- 
tion (comparable with the Military Commissioner in Germany) ‘answerable to 
the President failed to get past the opposition of the generals. Apart from in 
the bodies representing the interests of the conservative officers, hardly any dis- 
cussions took place on the nature of Russia’s interests, on the military doctrine, 
on the concept of a rapid deployment force, on the criteria for military oper- 
ations, state-of-emergency regulations, and the connection between the retention 
of the federation and armed power. 


The Security Council set up by Yeltsin developed within a short space of time 
into the central authoritative body of the executive for security and military policy 
decisions. All major military policy decisions were made subject to approval by 
an “Interadministrative Commission” of the Security Council. All decision- 
making competence in security and military policy matters was to be pooled in a 
single body to institutionally anchor the priority of civilian over military power. 
However, the generals and representatives of the military-industrial complex who 
often attended the Security Council meetings used the Council as a channel of 
influence and thus bolstered their power interests. All radical military reformers 
felt excluded from codetermination to a greater extent than before. 


Inner-Military Democracy 


Russian military reformers have been calling for a democratisation of inner- 
military relations for a longtime. This primarily relates to the legal fixation and 
transparency of decision-making processes and to the protection of human dignity 
and freedom from injury. The complex bureaucratism and authoritarianism of 
inner-military relations, the estrangement of the officer’s corps from the recruits, 
and the social vulnerability and the deprivation of rights of the scldiers are just 
some of the lamentable grievances. The abuse of office for personal gain by mili- 
tary superiors, nepotism and protectionism, relationships of personal dependence, 
the exertion of political influence on subordinates, spreading violent crime, a 
high suicide rate, corruption and, to a growing extent, arms traficking are wide- 
spread phenomena. Through the combination of deprivation of civil rights of 
the lower ranks, handed down by the Soviet army, and the current abuse of 
hierarchical decision-making processes for particularist interests a mafia-style 
patronage is developing which by and large exempt from civilian access. 


Whereas Defence Minister Grachev steers clear of an open power struggle with 
the militant national-patriotic officer’s associations, he did order the disbandment 
of the “Committee for Matters Relating to the Members of the Army and Their 
Dependants”, the “Independent Trade Union of Members of the Military” (which 
turned its attention to the legal protection of officers and officer cadets), and 
a ban on the activities of the “Federation of Officers” and the “Federation of 
Reservist Officers” within the armed forces. The reason given: the existence of 
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these organisations contravened the Defence Act. In statements, Defence Minister 
Grachev attributes an important role to the democratic institutions of the army. 
Officer’s associations should be allowed to operate, but only insofar as they re- 
main at the barracks or unit level. Grachev fears that “anarchy” could enter the 
stage along with democracy, that the sole decision-making responsibility of supe- 
riors could be undermined, and that the result would be an extremely politicising 
force”. The democratisation of the armed forces could be accompanied by a fur- 
ther national-patriotic politicisation. Grachev, therefore, it attempting a balacing 
act between permitted self-representation at lower levels and the ban on the acti- 
vities of all-Russian officer's organisation inside the armed forces. Despite all 
democratic declaration of intent and publicistic effort a specific relic of pre-demo- 
cratic conditions thus remains in the Russian armed forces. 


Military Power of Definition for National Interests 

Influential sections of the elites struggling for their political and social survival 
try to give the impression that the Russian armed forces are the only element 
of the power of state in Russia which still exists or which has to be regained. 
The Russian military is by and large dominated by the idea that, following the 
withdrawal from Eastern Europe and the loss of the former Soviet republics, 
the Russian armed forces were only guarantor of Russia’s role as a major power 
and thus represented the decisive bulwark for the prevention of Western inter- 
vention and for the aversion of “Islamic extremism”®. The notion of a regional 
role of leadership for Russia is conspicuously deep-rooted among leading mem- 
bers of the Russian military, outside of the frontiers of the Russian Federation 
too. 

The apparent gap in orientation following the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union with respect to determining Russia’s national interests is being more and 
more clearly filled in discussions on military policy by the Rossya idea. This is 
based on a specific idea of state — not a Russian Kulturnation, not as the 
state-nation of the Russian Federation, but the geographically and demo- 
graphically open “Russian Empire” (Rossya) with extensive “geopolitical” interests 
becomes the key concept. The reference to “geopolitics”, which is deliberately 
kept unclear, only fulfills a single function — the declaration of a claim that 
Russia must assume a major and militarily interfaced role in world politics. One 
of the most common formulae of legitimation for the exiensive definition of 
“vital interests” and of an exclusive sphere of influence is the reference to NATO, 
which had also defined its security interests “out of aree”. The function of 
the geopolitical reference is above all clear in the contract to “New Thinking”. 
Instead of an orientation to the West, Russia’s location “between two continents 
and three oceans” and the importance of the Asian part-territory are emphasised. 


7 Speech by Grachev at the 7th Congress of People’s Deputies, in: Rossijskaja gazeta, 19 December 1992. 

8R. Mustafin, “Islamskij faktor. On bespokoit mnogich”, in: Krasnaja zvezda, 9 April 1992; £. Pecorov, Ju. Tegin, “Islamskij 
ekstremizm: novyj vyzoz dlja Rossii2”, in: Krasnaja zvezda, 21 April 1992. 

9 A.S. Sinajskij, “Geopolitika i nacionalnaja bezopasnost’ Rossii”, in: Voennapa mys."10/1992, p.5. 
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The reflection upon “geopolitics” also implies a Russian special way. Instead 
of being guided normatively by CSCE values and opting for non-military conflict 
settlement, geography and power attributes are stressed. “Geopolitics” is, to a 
certain extent, the substizute for the anticipated failure of societal modernisation. 
The search for “geopolitical” identity is by no means by chance accompanied 
by a revival of traditional perceptions of threat, such as the claim that the USA 
was intervening in Russia’s internal affairs or that Russian sovereignty was being 
restricted. In many variations, Russia appears as a surrounded fortress in need 
of reinforcement and struggling for self-assertion. The call for Russian hegemony 
on the territory of the entire former Soviet Union has a secret message: the UN, 
the CSCE and all other foreign influences should be kept at bay from the Russian 
sphere of influence. The image of America from the Cold War period — a hostile, 
infiltrative and ominous power bent on Russia’s humiliation — is subliminally 
revived. 


Since politico-military cooperation within the framework of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (CIS) mainly founders due to Ukrainian oppo- 
sition, the Russian Defence Minister and his generals are trying to turn the Secu- 
rity Council set up in Tashkent into the pivot of a new military alliance. In 
return for the retention of military bases the Russian side has offered to help 
the other contractual partners set up their national armies and stabilise their re- 
spective regimes. The aim of the Russian side is a politico-military integration of 
the territory of the former USSR under Russian leadership. The argument of 
a geopolitical policy of balance serves as a justification. At the same time, the 
theses from the Cold War period of a threat to the entire region are still used. 

The foreign policy concept of the Russian Federation confirmed by President 
Yeltsin at the end of April 1993 has adopted key elements of the “Pan-Russian” 
ideology only forwarded initially by the military. Accordingly, Russia should assu- 
me responsibility for stability and security on the territory of the entire former 
USSR. Furthermore, the CIS should be sustained as a single military structure. 
In line with this concept, even the Eastern European states outside of the CIS 
are located in the “historically evolved sphere of our interests” '°. 


The draft of a military doctrine publicised in May 1992 is also marked by 
conservatism and “worst-case” thinking. The draft is pervaded with an analysis 
of threat determined by a traditional fear of encirclement, the assumed danger 
of an “exertion of political and economic pressure and military blackmail against 
Russia” and the “violation of the rights of Russian citizens and of people who 
ethnically or culturally identify with Russia” '!. The territory of the former Soviet 
Union including the Baltic region and the Ukraine appears as Russia’s defence 
area. Correspondingly, a “doctrine of limited sovereignty” of the neighbouring 
states is formulated, and consequences are threatened if they make use of certain 


10 “Nacional’nye interesy Rossii i ugrozy dlja ee bezopasnosti”, in: Nezavisimaja gazeta, 29 April 1993. 
11 “Osnovy voennoy doktriny Rossii”, ia: Veennaja mysl’511992, special issue, pp. 3-9. 
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elementary sovereign rights — such as the right to enter into military alliances 
or to give foreign troops rights of deployment. 

The extensive definition of Russian security interests and’ the open claim to 
the territory of the former Soviet Union as a sphere of influence became official 
policy through President Yeltsin’s appearance before the “Citizen’s Union” at 
the beginning of March 1993. Yeltsin declared “that the moment had come when 
the corresponding international organisations, including the UN, should provide 
Russia with special powers as the guarantor of peace and of stability on the ter- 
ritory of the former USSR”. The practice of the Russian or Russian-dominated 
“peace-creating forces”, however, has very little in common with neutral peace- 
keeping forces, whose task it is to separate conflicting parties, monitor ceasefires, 
provide humanitarian aid and create conditions’ for the peaceful settlement of 
conflicts. The Russian “peace-creating forces” remain characterised by Moscow’s 
interest in presence and dominance. 

Armed conflicts inside the Russian Federation are a key feature both in the 
military doctrine draft and in other conflict scenarios. Consequently, the Russian 
army is not only entrusted with tasks of guaranteeing external security but also 
with internal police functions. In the event of a further wersening of the econ- 
omic crisis and of social friction and of the “spontaneous regionalisation” as a 
counter-reaction to the helplessness of the centralist state, ethnic and/or territorial 
separatist activities which jeopardise Russia's sovereignty and continued territorial 
existence can be expected to increase. | 

If the partly already violent and partly still latent separatist activities inside 
the Russian Federation are set in relation to Russian claims to presence and inter- 
vention in sovereign third countries (outside and inside the CIS) and, in addi- 
tion, to the claim to a “peace-creating” role of gendarme on the territory of 
the former Soviet Union there is a striking disparity. Whereas the urgently requir- 
ed instruments of political conflict mediation are missing or unrecognisable 
within the Russian state itself the discussions on military policy and the deve- 
lopment of instruments of intervention almost exclusively concentrate on fields 
of conflict beyond Russian borders. 


Conclusion 

The officer’s corps does not represent an independent group capable of poli- 
tical rule and united with respect to concrete political actior.. There are no can- 
didates among the leading generals suited for a Bonapartist assumption of power. 
As opposed to the praetorian regimes in post-colonial states, the Russian military 
cannot function as an even temporary societal modernisation force. There is no 
prospect of a new — or even old — order. Furthermore, it is questionable whe- 
ther the mass of soldiers would obey the orders of the initators of a putsch. Demo- 
cracy as a legitimatory form (not necessarily as a realicy) characterises the post- 


12 “Reakcia v Kieve i Thilisi po povodu vystuplenia presidenta Rossii na sezde “Grazdanskogo sojuza””, in: /zvestia, 3 March 1993. 
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socialist political process at least insofar as an independent military regime beyond 
civilian legitimacy would hardly stand a chance of asserting power. A distinction 
must be drawn, therefore, between, on the one hand, the assumption of: power 
by the military or the active initiation of a change to authoritarianism and, on 
the other hand, the willingness to serve an authoritarian regime. 

The risk of a direct exertion of influence on internal policies following the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union was substantially reduced by the structure 
of the Russian armed forces, the loyalty of Defence Minister Grachev to his Pre- 
sident, and measures to support the social welfare of members of the military. 
The mechanisms of civilian political control of the military, however, are inad- 
equate. Civilian-military relations are determined by the continuing weakness 
of civilian bodies of state. A lasting integration of the military, however, will 
- only be possible if the legitimacy of civilian rule is strengthened. The officer's 
corps, therefore, with its overwhelmingly national-patriotic views, will remain 
an unpredictable social and political factor in the long term. The inner instability 
of the armed forces is a major danger to the democratic process. 

In the years 1992/93, the military was primarily able to extend its influence 
as a political pressure group in the fields of foreign and security policy. The 
extension of empowerment in the definition of “national interests” outside of 
the Russian Federation fits in with the desires of senior officers. Russian military 
elites assume a prominent role among the social forces in Russia which would 
like to restitute a Russian dominance in the CIS frame insofar as they are a 
part of the apparatus of state with public influence and with its own means of 
power. Russia’s political and military claim to dominance on the territory of 
the former Soviet Union and the renaissance of Pan-Russian “geopolitics” have 
become the guideline of Russian government policy under the substantial in- 
fluence of a military which thinks and acts along national-patriotic lines. 
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Bahri Yilmaz 


Turkey’s New Role 
in International Politics 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union seemed to create new opportunities for 
Turkey. Independent countries emerged in the southern part of the former USSR 
which were receptive to the reactivation of bonds with Turkey rooted in 
their Muslim cultural tradition and, to a great extent, their affiliation to 
the family of Turk peoples. Their impression was that Ankara held the key 
to sociopolitical modernisation and economic prosperity. As Bahri Yilmaz, 
Professor at the Bilkent University in Ankara, explains, the means at 
Turkeys disposal were overrated by far. The reduction of the Turkish 
influence this implied was compounded by growing Russian efforts to regain 
lost political and military terrain in Transcaucasia and Central Asia. 
Consequently, Ankara again finds itself primarily relying on the links with 
NATO and Western Europe which existed up until the upheavals which 
reshaped the international political landscape between 1989 and 1991, 
Bahri Yilmaz works on the assumption that Turkey’ traditional orientation 
towards the political values of the West remains unbroken. 


On 10 September 1993, during her first official visit to Moscow after 
becoming Turkey’s new Prime Minister, Tansu Ciller had to publicly backtrack 
on recurrent slogans which are highly popular among Turkish politicians and 
the mass media, such as “the historic opportunity from the Adriatic to the 
borders of China” or “the 21st century will be a Turkish century”. She contended 
that such election and populist slogans, which were mainly geared to the domestic 
policy context, had harmed rather than benefited relations between Turkey and 
its neighbours. At the same time, her statements can also be interpreted as an 
admission that the foreign policy previously pursued by a Turkey which laid 
claim to a new leading role in the Middle East had failed. 

In other words, anyone who has kept track of the foreign policy discussion 
in Turkey during the past twenty months must gain the impression that, to this 
very day, the politicians in Ankara have neither elaborated a basic and future- 
oriented foreign policy which takes into account the transformed international - 
and regional political situation nor redefined Turkey’s foreign policy interests 
and priorities. Through an inconsistent line of policy, Ankara threatens to drift 
into discredit in this region. 

This article presents a comparative analysis of Turkey’s political and economic 
foreign relations prior to and after the collapse of the Soviet Union and of the 
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Communist economic system in the East Bloc. Furthermore, the question is 
raised whether, up to now, Turkey has done justice to the role of a leading 
regional power which devolved upon it following the demise of the USSR. 
Finally, we shall take a closer look at the future perspectives and priorities of 
Turkey’s international relations. 


Turkey’s External Relations during the Cold War 


Turkey’s external relations after the Second World War were determined by 
the interdependent factors of national security, economic cooperation, and the 
endeavour to compact the country with Western civilisation once and for all. 

At the end of the Second World War, Turkey felt directly threatened by a 
traditionally expansionist Soviet policy. Despite the Turkish-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship in the 1920s and the particularly close economic cooperation during 
the 1930s, the Soviet Union put forward territorial claims to parts of the Turkish 
northeast provinces (Kars and Ardahan) in 1945. It also called for the 
constitution of a joint Turkish-Soviet control regime over the straits (Bosporus 
and Dardanelles). In view of the threat emanating from the Red Army, which 
seemed extremely real due to the inadequate equipment of the Turkish armed 
forces, the government in Ankara at the time, led by Ismet Inonue, decided to 
adopt the Truman Doctrine in 1948 and join NATO in 1952. The security 
policy considerations of the West were undoubtedly the key factors for Turkey’s 
accession to the alliance. From then on, Turkey was a reliable NATO partner 
and ranked as its “southeast pillar” and as a “bastion” against any military 
expansion by the USSR towards the Mediterranean or the Gulf region. There 
was a broad convergence of security interests between Turkey and its Western 
partners. 


Leaving aside the Cyprus crisis, Johnson's letter in 1964 and the arms embargo 
imposed by the USA at the end of the 1970s, the security policy foundations 
of Turkish foreign policy were hardly a focus of public controversy during this 
period. Turkey’s integration into the Western alliance always remained 
undisputed. Turkish foreign policy was unreservedly set within the NATO frame. 
Turkey exerted no decisive influence on international politics. Within NATO, 
the country was viewed, with tacit consent, as a security policy sphere of influence 
of the USA. One indicator was the fact that the USA was much more heavily 
engaged in the region that the European members of the alliance. Turkish 
governments were extremely keen on maintaining and continuously fostering 
good relations to Western states, first and foremost to the USA and. to Western 
Europe. 

For forty years, this one-way determined foreign policy was harldy questioned 
by the Turkish governments and Foreign Office; they condoned the definitive 
decision in favour of the country’s incorporation into the Western system. In 


addition, Turkey became a member of the majority of Western multinational 
institutions, such as the Council of Europe, the OECD, and the CSCE. During 
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the entire period, Ankara never tried to seek a foreign policy alternative. Under 
the given awkward foreign policy circumstances and the resultant involvement 
in the East-West conflict, Turkey did not want or need to play an active part 
in developments; its scope of action had been too restricted. 

At the beginning of the 1950s, Turkey was indisputably a poor country. Its 
economy showed the characteristic socioeconomic features of underdevelopment. 
It had a per capita income level of roughly US-$ 140, with a population of 
20 million people who were mainly employed in the agricultural sector. The 
striking negative factors were the obvious scarcity of savings and foreign exchange 
and extremely high hidden and visible unemployment. There was a lack of 
infrastructure in all fields. The country was clearly unable to overcome its 
pressing economic problems through i its own resources and without outside help. 
Without military and economic assistance by the West, Turkey would have been 
unable to do justice to its assigned role when fulfilling its military alliance 
commitments within the NATO frame. Apart from security interests, therefore, 
economic considerations — regarding, for example, foreign aid and close 
economic cooperation with the industrialised NATO member states — had an 
obvious vital significance for Turkey. The country would only be in a position 
to promote its economic development and thus meet its NATO commitments 
with the help of Western economic support. 

In line with the assignment of tasks within NATO, military assistance and 
financial aid were combined; the burden was primarily shouldered by the USA 
and partly by Germany. The USA took on the lion’s share of military assistance 
in the Western alliance. Ankara’s ‘desire to intensify and improve bilateral 
relations within the frame of cooperation, however, failed to meet with a positive 
response in Washington. Strange as it may seem, the European NATO states 
were reluctant to provide the military support Turkey required for the common 
defence against Soviet expansionism on the same scale as the USA. As opposed 
to the latter, they tended to offset the costs needed for common defence through 
economic concessions — in an “Ankara Agreement” with the EC!. 

This was one of the reasons why the EC Commission accepted the Turkish 
application for association and sustained the prospect of future Turkish EC 
membership. On the whole, the constellation of interests was clear. For the 
Western alliance, the USA and the Western Europeans the security interests were 
crucial, whereas the separation of this sphere from economic aspects? constituted 
a problem for Turkey. For NATO, Turkey was only then important when 
‘security risks were at stake, as, for example, in the context of Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan, of the Iran crisis, and the Gulf War’. 

Turkey’s close cooperation with the West was not only designed to serve 
security and economic policy objectives, but was also an indispensable component 
of the process of Westernisation which was initiated over 150 years ago and 


1 Cf. Heinz Kramer, Die Europaeische Gemeinschaft und die Tuerkei, Baden-Baden: Nomos 1988, p. 159. 
2 Helmut Schmidt, “Teppich braucht keine Flecken”, in: Die Zeit, 7 November 1988. 
3 Cf. Heinz Kramer, EC-Turkey Relasions: Unfinished Forever?, SWP Ebenhausen, 1993, p. 6. 
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which was intensified after the republic was founded in 1923. This process sought 
to strengthen the bonds with Western civilisation. At the same time, it was hoped 
that this would overcome economic, technological and social backwardness and 
help introduce or extend basic democratic and human rights in the country along 
Western lines. 


The policy of Westernisation initially pursued in political life by the Western- 
oriented elite only gained more popular support over the years despite recurrent 
fundamentalist opposition. The finalisation of this process still remains the 
guiding principle and irrevocable goal of Turkish domestic and foreign policies. 


Turkish External Relations after the East-West Conflict 


Politicians in Ankara were initially uneasy about the Soviet Union’s exit as a 
superpower from the international stage and the breakdown of its political and 
economic system throughout Eastern Europe. They feared that their country 
would become less significant in strategic-geopolitical terms for Western partners. 
The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact and the resultant disappearance of the 
common foe for the West threatened, or so it seemed, to condemn Turkey to 
insignificance on the periphery of the “European House”. 


However, the situation developed in a completely different direction. After the 
haze veiling events in Eastern Europe had lifted, Turkey became a focus of 
international politics. It assumed an important role almost overnight. The 
elimination of the. decade-long military threat led to tremendous relief in the 
north. Turkey now appeared as an island of stability and as the region’s central 
and pivotal point. Ankara experienced intense diplomatic activity; visitors came 
from throughout the world. Even the EC suddenly showed considerable interest 
in reactivating the almost frozen relations. Turkey became a centre of political 
activities in the “devillish triangle” of the Balkan, Caucasus and Middle East 
regions. Within a short space of time, it had to unexpectedly and unpreparedly 
take on a new role — a role which it had already assumed in former years, 
as the economic and political contact partner of a crisis-ridden region within 
the frame of the Ottoman Empire. As Peter Scholl-Latour put it, “romantic 
memories were evoked of the role of the Ottoman Sultan and Caliph as the 
patron, as the commander of all believers in these tragic times”4. Ankara 
recognised, its historic opportunity as a regional power and voiced a view 
according to which the new foreign policy role should be cast in a different 
mould to the country’s previous role in the Western alliance. Various 
developments were decisive in this respects. 


Both during the Gulf War and after its cessation, Turkey cooperated very 
closely with the Western: allies. It not only demonstrated its loyalty to NATO, 
but also underlined the importance of its strategic position in the proliferating 
regional conflicts. 


4 Peter Scholl-Latour, “Zurueck zum Geist der alten Kalifen”, in: Rheinischer Merkur, 5 June 1992, p. 4. 
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The disintegration of the Soviet Union left a political vacuum in Transcaucasia 
and Central Asia. The opinion was taken in the West that, in this new situation, 
Turkey had a major mission to perform in these two regions — and especially 
among the Turk peoples living there. Under Turkey’s leadership and in 
cooperation with the USA and Western Europe, the conditions in Transcaucasia 
and Central Asia were to be reshaped in such a way as to fill the afore-mentioned 
vacuum’. One central idea was the introduction of the “Turkish model” in the 
countries of both regions. This is based on three main pillars: secularism in an 
Islamic society, a Western-style pluralistic-democratic system, and a free market 
economy. The model was not only intended as a frame for the future political 
and economic development of these countries, but also as a catalyst for their 
“Westernisation”. 

The situation changed fundamentally in the Balkan region following the 
dissolution of the multinational state of Yugoslavia. Turkey was above all directly 
affected by the war in Bosnia-Hercegovina. Due to the historic ties with this 
mountainous region and the shared religious belief with the Bosnian Muslims 
which form the majority there, the government in Ankara felt compelled to 
demonstrate solidarity. After all, the region was under Ottoman rule between 
1463 and 1878. What is more, two million or so emigrants and refugees from 
Bosnia live in a separate Muslim ethnic group, who left their home at the end 
of Turkish role. Against this background, Ankara launched several political 
initiatives to settle the Bosnia conflict. So far, however, it has limited these 
activities to a joint initiative within the NATO frame and to appeals to the West 
to send troops to the conflict zone. 

These developments suggest that Turkey will continue 1o view NATO as the 
best guarantor of its security interests. In addition, Turkey has become an 
associate member of the Western European Union (WEU). Turkey wants its 
security policy decisions to be taken in agreement with the Western alliance. 
However, in comparison with former years, it is asking for a greater say and 
for more room for manoeuvre in its activities in regional conflicts. 

The end of the Cold War not only triggered changes cutside of Turkey, but 
also inside the country. Existing political taboos were broken. Domestic problems 
which had been suppressed for decades could no longer be shelved; the need 
for far-reaching reform measures which had been deferred for so long surfaced 
with increasing clarity. Issues and problems such as human rights, 
democratisation, national identity and ethnic affiliation were addressed by the 
media and led to heated discussion. Apart from the country’s still unresolved 
economic problems, the widespread nepotism in the state-owned firms, 
corruption, the abuse of power by many politicians, and bribery affairs have hit 
the headlines and top the domestic policy agenda. There is a growing call for 
a “cleaner society” and for the elimination of political corruption. It has become 
clear that the hardly coherent and sometimes nationalistic statements issued by 


5 “The Central Asian States Now Look to Turkey as Regional Mentor”, in: The Wall Street fournal,7 January 1993. 
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certain politicians do not provide a suitable guideline for the solution of the 
problems which have built up over the years. A political “changing of the guard” 
and a generation shift in the party-political landscape, therefore, were absolutely 
essential. Even before the death of President Oezal, this inevitable process had 
been initiated through the election of Prime Minister Yilmaz. It continued 
through the replacement of government leader Demirel by Mrs Çiller. Turkish 
politicians, however, have yet to demonstrate their willingness and ability to set 
in motion and resolutely effect the long overdue process of change. 

Turkey faces serious problems and challenges with a foreign policy background. 
Apart from the relations with the EC, which could be described as tense, these 
primarily include the permanent Cyprus crisis, the dispute with Syria and with 
Iraq over the water of the Euphrates regulated by a Turkish dam, the activities 
of the Kurd terrorist organisation PKK from bases located on Iranian and Syrian 
territory, the dispute with Armenia over the Karabach conflict, and the critical 
situation of the Muslim minorities in the Balkan region. The question articulated 
by former ambassador Gurun encapsulates the mood: “What have we done 
wrong, why was Ankara unable to achieve the ambitious goals set two years ago, 
and why have the high expectations regarding the power to be exercised in this 
region not been fulfilled?”. 

One of the main reasons for this is the fact that, like every other country, 
Turkey was caught unawares by the events of 1989/90. At the time, it was in 
the middle of a heated election campaign; the parties were preoccupied with 
domestic policy issues. As always, foreign policy issues assumed a secondary role 
and, furthermore, they were often discussed in a highly emotional manner. 

Another major factor was that the insitututions responsible for foreign policy 
in Turkey talked and acted at cross-purposes. There was often more euphoria 
and rhetoric than pragmatism. During an official visit in spring 1993, for 
example, President Oezal declared: “What can the Armenians do if shots happen 
to be fired... March into Turkey?”. His rival in Ankara, Prime Minister Demirel, 
took a different view: “We shall not attack Armenia. If we attack, others on 
the other side will also attack.” 6. 

The countries which had been freed from the yoke of the former USSR had 
numerous old scores to settle. The protagonists of Turkish foreign policy have 
so far failed to adjust to the resultant situations of conflict. They found 
themselves confronted with many problems with which they were unable to cope. 
Instead, they rated the number of signed treaties and summit meetings as criteria 
of foreign policy success. As shown, for example, by action on the occasion of 
Black Sea Economic Cooperation (BSEC), the Economic Cooperation 
Organisation (ECO), and the Islamic Conference Organisation (ICO), interest 
focused on political considerations, to the detriment of economic interests. As 
opposed to the previous period, there was also a confusion of foreign policy 
priorities. The relational frame and the cost-benefit considerations are still vague. 


6 Bassam Tibi, “Der Blick nach Osten”, in: Die Wels, 19 May 1993. 
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The enthusiasm of the initial (re-)encounter with the Turk peoples of the 
former USSR was followed by a return to business as usual. Although the 
ancestors of today’s Turks had come to Central Asia in the 9th century, Ankara 
hardly has any corresponding information. There was a language barrier. And 
mere rhetoric is insufficient; words must be followed by deeds. Especially the 
economic expectations of the partners were too high. At the same time, there 
was a reserved response to the “Turkish model”. The inertia of the Soviet 
apparatus is, as demonstrated by the replacement of President Elçibey, who was 
elected by the Azerbaijani people, by Aliev, a member of the former Soviet 
Politburo, still effective. It is becoming increasingly clear that Moscow — and 
not Ankara — is the determinant external power in Transcaucasia and Central 
Asia. The internal political power constellations in the new countries of the 
former USSR with a primarily Muslim influence also indicate that there will 
be no interest in the West which goes beyond the desire for Western financial 
aid and includes the basic values of democracy and human rights. 


Ankara has also underrated the security policy and economic influence which 
the Russian Federation exerts on the other countries of the former USSR. What 
is more; the Turkish side has jeopardised its previously good relations to Russia 
through its express sympathy for the Turk peoples. Ankara initially tried in a 
precipitate solo run to put the relationship to the Muslim peoples of the former 
USSR on a political, economic and cultural basis. It probably wanted to establish 
a new and indispensable position for the West as a trustee of the newly emergent 
states. Following initial interest, however, the envisaged partners showed 
noticeable restraint. 


Turkey was then unable to fulfil Azerbaijan’s expectations in view of Armenian 
ageression. Azerbaijan turned to Moscow for help. And Moscow was willing to 
teach Ankara a lesson in order to make it clear who was still in charge in the 
CIS states’. | 


The Turkish side attached particular importance to Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan 
because of their oil reserves. Ankara is still interested in connecting the oil 
extracted in both countries with the outside world through a pipeline to Turkey. 
There are misgivings, on the other hand, about transportation through the straits 
in oil tankers due to the associated environmental pollution risk and the. already 
excessive maritime traffic. The oil business, of course, has multinational 
dimensions. Accordingly, many firms operating worldwide want to access new 
markets and increase existing shares of the market. Experience shows that the 
power constellation of the parties involved and the corresponding balance of 
interests are extremely important here. Ankara would have been well-advised, 
therefore, to take the initiative from the outset in order to successfully influence 
the still unresolved negotiations on the oil pipeline route from Azerbaijan to 
Western Europe at an early stage. 


7 Heinz Kramer, “Die Tuerkei; Anker fuer Mittelasien?”, in; Mittelasien zwischen neuen Fronter, SWP Ebenhausen, May 1992, 
p. 31. 
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The powers-that-be in the now sovereign Muslim republics of the former 
USSR are confronted with two main problems. First, the ethnic conflicts and 
independence movements inside the respective states, which threaten territorial 
integrity. Second, the constantly growing economic problems. The absence of 
reforms is accompanied by a rapidly increasing need for foreign financial 
assistance and foreign direct investments. 

In security policy terms, Turkey was above all challenged by the Armenian 
war of intervention against Azerbaijan and by the Serb massacres of Bosnian 
Muslims. Most Turks were incensed about both events. Nevertheless, Turkey 
could do nothing but rhetorically declare its solidarity with the peoples of the 
maltreated countries. Moscow, on the other hand, sympathised with their enemies 
and/or Serbia and Armenia. As Turkey’s economic resources are limited, the 
country is unable without Western support to provide the financial backing the 
new partners need. Mutual expectations, therefore, are now being given a realistic 
and pragmatic basis. Under the current circumstances, the economic relations 
can only be extended and intensified step by step. 


Future Prospects of Turkish Foreign Policy 

The developments in the Balkan region and in Transcaucasia have cast doubt 
upon the role of regional leader to which Turkey laid claim. The country is 
running the risk of gambling away its political standing. Ankara has arrived at 
a crossroads. A retrospective analysis allows conclusions to be drawn about a 
number of future requirements. 

In future, Turkey will remain an important member of NATO and also 
continue its cooperation with the WEU. The goal of Turkish Westward 
orientation has secular significance. Despite fluctuations caused by internal 
politics, therefore, it will also be passed on to the younger generation and thus 
be sustained until the finalisation of the country’s bonding to Western 
civilisation. Economic interests primarily signpost a Westward path of 
cooperation, even though the negative response of the EC Commission to the 
Turkish accession application of 14 April 1987 has dampened former hopes of 
full membership. 

Turkey already reaps substantial economic benefits thanks to the “Ankara 
Agreement”, which lays down an association with the EC. This makes a major 
contribution towards the country’s development. The EC states are still the most 
important trading partner of the Turkish economy, and the markets in the EC 
are extremely significant for Turkey. 

In 1992, the EC accounted for a 52 per cent share of Turkey’s total exports. 
A large part of imports — 44 per cent — is also transacted with EC states®. 
Almost 60 per cent of foreign investments come from EC countries. Furthermore, 
almost 2 million workers are employed in the EC. Their remittances amounting 
to almost US-$ 3 billion (1992) are just as important for Turkey as its export 


8 Undersecretariat of Treasury and Foreign Trade (ed.), Main Indicators, May 1993, pp. 56-63. 
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revenue. Tourism — trips to Turkey by EC citizens — makes a considerable 
contribution towards consolidating Turkey's balance on current account. The 
new markets in the Muslim countries of the former USSR cannot replace the 
markets in the industrialised countries in the foreseeable future; they can only 
be considered as supplementary. The BSEC and ECO, therefore, cannot provide 
serious alternatives to trade with the OECD and EC countries’. 


According to the “Ankara Agreement” of 1963 and the Supplementary 
Protocol of 1973, Turkey can become a member of the European customs union 
after 1995. All tariff and non-tariff barriers to trade between Turkey and the 
EC will then be removed. At the same time, the Common External Tariffs 
regulation towards third countries will be adopted by Turkey. At first glance, 
this would appear to be a major challenge for the Turkish economy. Bearing 
in mind the long-term perspectives, however, the Turkish economy will, 
regardless of the pessimistic assessment by sections of industry oriented towards 
the domestic market and by trade unions worried about jobs, mainly benefit. 


This, admittedly, is only true under one condition. Both the smooth economic 
integration of Turkey into the customs union and the perhaps subsequent full 
EC membership as well as the envisaged leading role in the region cannot be 
successfully achieved without considerable national economic effort. The current 
state of the Turkish economy — high inflation (70 per cent), growing budget 
deficits, an alarming level of internal and external debt, structural and hidden 
unemployment, a distribution of income deteriorating at the expense of the 
working population, and a reform deficit in public life — is a poor foundation 
is both respects. Turkey, therefore, should put its own house in order first by 
tackling far-reaching restructuring measures and by continuing an economic 
policy geared to the world marker. If the 21st century is to become a Turkish 
century, as Oezal declared, the resolution of urgent political and economic 
problems must begin without delay. Political initiatives can only be successful 
if they are accompanied and supplemented by economic components. 


9 CE for more details Bahri Yilmaz, Die Wirtschafisbeziehungen der Tuerkei zu den Nachfolgestacten der Sowjetunion: Stand und 
Perspektiven, SWP Ebenhausen, Marca 1993. 
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Kay Moeller / Markus Tidten 


North Korea and the Bomb: 
Radicalisation in Isolation 


Since North Korean nuclear armament was made known to the public by 
Western intelligence services in spring 1991 and since Pyongyangs withdrawal 
from the Non-Proliferation Treaty in March 1993 a process of detente has 
come to a standstill on the Korean peninsula. North Korea's attempt to prolong 
tts ideological existence and the state in its present form through an artificial 
revival of the Cold War with nuclear undertones has forced the international 
community to react. Since then, the causal factor for a change of regime 
in Pyongyang has been outside of Korea. Kay Moeller and Markus Tidten, 
both researchers at the Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik i» Ebenhausen 
near Munich, examine the development since the mid-Eighties and present 
four possible scenarios which the international community can expect on 
the Korean peninsula in future. 


It was not just the demise of the Soviet Union and the end of the worldwide 
Cold War which forced North Korea to enter into dialogue with the “puppets 
of imperialism” in Seoul. Following impressive growth rates of between 16 and 
17 per cent in the Sixties and roughly 10 per cent in the Seventies the per capita 
income started to stagnate round about 1985 and has declined since. The annual 
GNP growth rate in South Korea regularly averaged over 10 per cent in the 
Seventies and Eighties. Per capita income increased from US-$ 83 in 1961 to 
US-$ 2,826 in 1987. 


Policy on the North 

On 7 July 1988, the South Korean President Roh Tae Woo announced the 
basic elements of his policy of detente towards Pyongyang: the establishment 
of contacts between individuals and families and of trade ties, the termination 
of opposition to economic relations between: Pyongyang and third countries, the 
cessation of confrontative diplomacy and the integration of the North into the 
international community, the facilitation of contacts between North Korea and 
the USA and Japan, and greater efforts-to improve relations with Moscow and 
Beijing. 

Meetings between the Prime Ministers of the two Koreas in the years 1990 
and 1991 and the “Non-Aggression and Reconciliation Pact” of December 1991 
reflect the momentum of global detente, but did not initially lead to progress 
in the bilateral field. The publicisation by American intelligence of North Korean 
nuclear armament that same year brought this to a standstill. Although 
Pyongyang signed an inspection agreement with the International Atomic Energy 
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Agency (IAEA) in January 1992, a stalling policy then began, which culminated : 


in the denunciation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty on 12 March 1993 and 
has provisionally terminated inner-Korean dialogue. 
On the Korean peninsula, 633,000 South Korean soldiers and normally 35,000 


Gls to the south and 1.2 million North Korean soldiers to the north are deployed | 


along the demarcation line on the 38th parallel. 

Sustaining the combat capability of this army, however, is draining North 
Korea’s already declining economic power. Pyongyang has an external debt figure 
of over US-$ 6 billion. The country requires approx. 2 million tonnes of crude 
oil every year. Up until the end of 1992, 1.2 million tonnes came from China 


and 800,000 tonnes in exchange for products of the North Korean arms industry , 


from countries in the Middle East. Since February 1992, China has only been 
delivering 550,000 tonnes on credit. Due to its shortage of foreign exchange, 
Pyongyang is forced to resell a certain amount of this oil, which further 
exacerbates the energy crisis. The latter has caused a decline in industrial 
productivity. According to Russian estimates, the North Korean per capita 
income has dwindled since the dissolution of the Soviet Union by 40 to 50 


per cent to US-$ 800 in 1992, military spending accounting for a quarter of , 
this figure. It looks as if it was only possible to avert famine in some parts of . 


the country at the beginning of 1993 through Chinese food aid. 


The International Dimension of the Korea Question 

Since the Armistice was signed on 27 June 1953, the Korean peninsula has 
been divided by a demilitarised zone along the 38th parallel. Intergovernmental 
- negotiations between North and South Korea since September 1990 and the 
need accepted on both sides to include neighbouring major powers in this process 
mean, to a certain degree, a return to the starting point in the year 1954. This 
became possible through Gorbachev's efforts for worldwide detente and for 
disengagement in regional zones of conflict. 

After 1989, Moscow reduced its civilian and military support for North Korea, 
insisted on the future organisation of bilateral trade on a foreign-exchange basis, 
and thus contributed towards an initial opening up of Pyongyang vis-a-vis Seoul, 
Washington and Tokyo. North Korea’s accession to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
in 1985 is also generally attributed to Soviet pressure. In 1992, Boris Yeltsin 
declared that Russia would not help North Korea in the event of a war on the 
basis of its 1961 Assistance Pact !. 

Moscow’s interest in Korea is still of a primarily strategic nature. The focus 
of its considerations is the fear of a resurgence of the Japanese military power. 
Indicative factors here are the fact that the announced troop reductions in the 
Russian Far-East Command have still not been carried out and that strategic 
nuclear weapons, tanks and warships were transferred to the Asian part of Russia 
as a result of START and CSE arrangements. 


1 Rusia TV Moskau, 20 November 1992, cited in: A Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), FE/\S44/A1/3 of 21 November 1992. 
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The establishment of diplomatic relations between South Korea and China 
on 24 August 1992 was a surprise at the time, but basically matched the dynamic 
momentum of a process af detente which had begun in 1983 at roughly the same 
time as the first steps towards normalisation in the relationship between Beijing 
and Moscow. Between 1991 and 1992, Chinese-South Korea trade almost doubled. 

For ten years, China had made the diplomatic recognition of South Korea 
dependent on the establishment of relations between Washington/Tokyo and 
Pyongyang. It was only after Gorbachev siezed the initiative in 1989, 
discontinued aid programmes for North Korea, and seriously began with the 
normalisation of the relationship with South Korea that China felt obliged to 
do the same. In 1990, Beijing also called upon Pyongyang to carry out future 
bilateral trade in foreign exchange. 

Beijing’s policy on North Korea, however, is much more complex than 
Moscow’s. It is closely linked with the domestic policy power struggle and can 
be roughly divided into a phase prior to and a phase after the massacre on 
Tiananmen Square in June 1989. Since the beginning of Deng Xiaoping’s 
economic reforms in 1978 corresponding ideological differences with Kim II Sung 
prompted North Korea to dissociate itself from China. 

In December 1988, a series of unofficial talks began in Beijing between 
American and North Korean diplomats, which were interrupted for several 
months by the Tiananmen Square massacre on 3 and 4 June 1989. Tiananmen 
led to the ousting of the “liberal” Chinese Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang, who, 
much to Pyongyang’s dismay, had repeatedly called for Korea’s peaceful 
reunification under the auspices of the USA. The hardliners who replaced Zhao 
and his group recalled “the blood-sealed” Chinese-North Korean friendship and 
demanded a solution of the “Korea problem ... without foreign intervention”. 

In March 1990, Jiang Zemin, who had replaced Zhao as party leader, helped 
give the son and designated successor of Kim Il Sung a demonstrative enhancement 
of protocol status during a visit in Pyongyang. Up until then, Beijing had tended 
to be sceptical in its comments on his abilities and the North Korean succession 
arrangement as a whole. The Chinese-North Korean Defence Pact of 1961 is 
the only still valid assistance pact of the People’s Republic of China. 

Prior to the establishment of diplomatic relations between Seoul and Moscow, 
Kim Il Sung travelled to Beijing on a secret visit. At the time, China had achieved 
initial successes in its efforts to break out of diplomatic isolation, and Kim Il 
Sung was neither able to prevent his negotiating partner from opening trade 
missions in South Korea nor obtain an assurance of continuing Chinese rejection 
of a simultaneous accessicn of the two Koreas to the United Nations. In 
December 1990 Beijing reduced its crude-oil deliveries to North Korea, which 
was considerably in arrears in its payment’. The direct — and intended — result 
was an intensification of North Korean contacts with Washington and Tokyo. 


2 President Yang Shangkun during his visit to North Korea in September 1988; cf. Radio Peking, German, 12 September 1989, 
cited in Ostinformationen des Bundespresseanates cf 12 September 1988. 
3 Cf. International Herald Tribune (IHT), 15 December 1990. 
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Like Russia, the People’s Republic of China has been interested since in a 
long-term process of negotiation in and on Korea, in which — like the USSR 
in German reunification — China should assume the decisive role. As opposed 
to Russia, it is still unwilling to institutionalise a participation of third parties 
in this process. The original plan was a gradual economic opening of North 
Korea to the outside world in line with the Chinese model. China’s goal was 
by no means the gradual liberalisation of an authoritarian regime, but — on 
the contrary — its cautious stabilisation in the interest of security on the Chinese 
periphery. For China’s Communists, North Korea remains “a shield for our 
strategy in Northeast Asia”4. 

Since the Korean War the 1953 Defence Treaty between Seoul and 
Washington and the presence of American ground forces in South Korea have 
formed the foundations of the independent statehood of the Republic of Korea. 
The main aim of North Korean foreign policy was and is to weaken this alliance. 

The declared aim of American policy on Korea since 1976 has been to reduce 
conflict by stabilising the status quo. It was hoped that this would be achieved 
through a simultaneous recognition of South Korea by China and of North Korea 
by the USA. At this time, Pyongyang insisted on separate negotiations with 
Washington and Seoul. It was not until 1984 that it acknowledged the 
connection between the two processes, after the People’s Republic of China had 
adopted the American approach. 

Against the background of Roh Tae Woo’s “North policy”, the USA did begin 
negotiations with North Korea on “technical” and “humanitarian” questions in 
Beijing in December 1988. Pyongyang’s growing isolation and Chinese pressure 
also led to conciliatory gestures within the framework of these contacts, such 
as the handing over of the remains of the GIs killed in action in the Korean 
War. At the beginning of 1990, Pyongyang declared its willingness to discuss 
confidence-building measures for the Demilitarised Zone and its surrounding 
areas. In 1991, the American Department of Commerce approved of food 
supplies to North Korea valued at US-$ 1.2 billion. 

These beginnings of detente were rendered obsolete by the publicisation of 
North Korean nuclear armament in early 1991. In 1992, the Bush 
Administration froze the troop withdrawal from South Korea it began in 1989. 
A return to the pre-nuclear status quo could now only be achieved by against 
being prepared for confrontation. For: 

——~ North Korea is one of the last western Pacific trouble spots with potentially 
supraregional significance in the phase of the change of power. Even if the 
transition takes place without conflict, the North Korean nuclear programme 
is an unacceptable challenge for the nuclear non-proliferation policy of the 
Clinton Administration. 

— An uncompromising policy line towards Pyongyang in this field no longer 
automatically damages the USA’s relations with third countries in Northeast Asia. 


4“KPCh-Richtinien fuer die Korea-Berichterstattung der chinesichen Presse”, cited in: Choung-Il Chee, “South Korea’s Security 
in the Age of the New World Order”, in: Korean and World Affairs, 14 (spring 1992) 1, pp. 82-98 (89). 
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— The retention of a credible American presence in South Korea saves Japan 
from having to consider the need to assume a higher-profile security policy role 
in Northeast Asia. 

— A reunited — and perhaps nuclear-armed —- Korea would strive for a more 
independent foreign policy role and try to compensate existing friction in the 
relationship to Tokyo and Washington through rapprochement to Beijing. 


After 1990, Tokyo also tried to normalise its relations with Pyongyang under the 
influence of the improvements in South Korean-Soviet relations. A persistently 
uncompromising attitude would have deprived Japan of a say in Korea’s future at a 
time when all other countries involved had begun to accept the idea of normalisation. 

Although intergovernmental talks in Pyongyang (January 1991) and Tokyo 
(March 1991) did not lead to the establishment of diplomatic relations, this was 
due to North Korea’s exaggerated demands for reparations as well as to Japanese 
and international criticism of the previous concessions made. Seoul and 
Washington were afraid that Japanese compensation payments and economic aid 
would, in the final analysis, benefit Pyongyang’s conventional and strategic 
armament. Both called upon Tokyo to make the diplomatic normalisation 
dependent on the conclusion of an inspection agreement between North Korea 
and the IAEA. The North Korean nuclear armament also became a more volatile 
issue for Japan after reports in summer 1991 and 1993 of North Korean tests 
ona medium-range missile which could reach the Japanese west coast. 

At the same time, Japanese-South Korean relations have deteriorated to such 
an extent that more intensive military cooperation or a visit to Seoul by the 
Japanese emperor are out of the question in the medium term. A growing trade 
deficit with Japan, extensive Japanese control of the South Korean capital 
markets, and a clear increase in Japanese defence spending in the 1990s have 
further increased anti-Japanese sentiment. The sending of Japanese peacekeeping 
troops to Cambodia in summer 1992 triggered similar concern in Seoul about 
a resurgent Japanese militarism as in Pyongyang. 

The end of the Cold War could further consolidate this all-Korean “emotional 
community”, thus turning “anti-Japanese” sentiment into a driving force of 
Korean reunification. Japan is thus the Korean neighbour which would, beyond 
all short-term security considerations, view the collapse of the Communist regime 
in Pyongyang as a cause for concern. In view of this constellaticn, Japan has 
no option, in its own interest too, but to follow the modified American and 
South Korean line of policy approach on Korea. 

The Korea Question has been internationalised since 1950. One reason why 
the end of the Cold War did not — as opposed to Cambodia — lead to a 
re-regionalisation here was that the Kim Il Sung regime was less influenceable 
from the outside due to the foundation of a decade-old ideology and a partly 
successful implementation of economic independence. Another reason was the 
lack of any general consensus among the major external powers over the 
desirability and shape of a political regime for the whole of Korea. Each of the 
neighbouring countries was concerned to varying degrees about the regionally 
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destabilising effects of an uncontrolled collapse of North Korea. At the same 
time, however, none of the neighbours — with the exception of Russia — was 
interested in cushioning systemic change in North Korea through an accelerated 
and multilaterally monitored process of reunification which would make the 
previous distribution of influence in Northeast Asia obsolete. 

However, the publicisation of North Korean nuclear armament in spring 1991 and 
Pyongyang’ssubsequentsabotage of control efforts have decisively changed this context. 


The Long Road to Nowhere 

After North Korea declared its denunciation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
on 12 March 1993 and thus indirectly confirmed the development of its own 
nuclear weapons, foreign governments and media painted the prospect of 
unforeseeable consequences, even of a third world war, on the wall. They failed 
to mention that Pyongvang’s nuclear project was at least five years old and that 
they had regarded the regional detente trends of the years 1988-1991 as 
irreversible — and had thus seriously misjudged the situation. 

Today, Pyongyang has over 69 surface-to-surface missiles of the type FROG 
3, 5 and 7 and SCUD B and C with ranges of between 300 and 600 km. They 
are stationed in the vicinity of the Demilitarised Zone, are pointed at South 
Korea, and, according to experts, can only be meaningfully used with nuclear 
warheads. In June 1991 and then again in 1993 North Korea tested a 
medium-range missile of the Rodong type which it developed itself and which, 
with a range of 900 km, could threaten the Japanese industrial area near Osaka. 

North Korea’s nuclear armament programme was probably initiated under the 
impression of the Soviet withdrawal during the Cuba crisis. The plutonium 
required was set aside for the first time in small quantities from Soviet supplies 
for civilian purposes during the Seventies’. At the beginning of the Eighties, the 
USA only just managed to stop Seoul from reacting to this development with 
a nuclear programme of its own®. 7 

In July 1987, American satellite photographs showed a reprocessing plant and 
installations for the implementation of nuclear explosions in the vicinity of the 
North Korean nuclear power plant Yongbyun, 90 km north of Pyongyang. Soviet 
reports on secret installations along the east coast and the underground 
manufacture of plutonium near Yongbyun were ‘confirmed in May 1988 by a 
defector from the North Korean Ministry of Public Security. In 1991, reports 
became known of supplies by German firms of zirconium and special alloys, 
which can be used for the production of uranium fuel rods or receptacles for 
radioactive material. Irrespective of the question whether North Korea is in a 
position today to build the bomb, “this clearly indicates that it has the intention 
of doing so” ’. 


5 Frankfurter Rundschau, 26 March 1993. 

G The New York Times, 19 March 1993. 

7 Byungki Kim, “North Korea's Nuclear Policy in the Year 2000: Sources, Strategy and Implications for the Korean Peninsula”, 
in: The Journal of East Asian Affairs, 7 (wintec/spring 1993) 1, pp. 32-57 (42). 
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North Korea acceded to the Non-Proliferation Treaty in 1985 under Soviet 
pressure, but initially delayed the associated bunding conclusion of an inspection 
agreement with the [AEA until 1989, pointing to procedural errors. Since then, 
Pyongyang has made this move dependent on the withdrawal of American 
nuclear weapons from Sauth Korea and an American declaration to the effect 
that it would not use such weapons against North Korea. In this context, it 
had already threatened to denounce the Non-Proliferation Treaty in February 
1990. 

During the course of 1991, the USA tried, with the help of Moscow, Tokyo 
and Beijing, to persuade Pyongyang through a mixture of pressure and 
concessions to agree to an inspection agreement. The American intelligence 
services initially publicised their information on the North Korean nuclear 
programme, then Washington pulled its tactical nuclear weapons out of South 
Korea and refrained from implementing the “Team Spirit 92” manoeuvre. Russia 
terminated its nuclear cooeration with Pyongyang. Japan and China made the 
question of inspection an issue in their bilateral contacts with North Korea. 

At the end of December 1991, North Korea declared its willingness to 
conclude inspection agreement with the IAEA as well as with Seoul. The IAEA 
Agreement was signed on 30 January 1992 and ratified in April. A policy of 
minor concessions and major setbacks followed. On 4 May 1992, Pyongyang 
handed over a list — which later turned out to be incomplete — ef its nuclear 
installations and nuclear fuels to the IAEA. Six inspections were conducted on 
this basis between June 1992 and February 1993. These inspections already 
provided proof for the reprocessing of plutonium between 1989 and 1991. In 
order to clarify the discrepancy between these results and Pyongyang’s claims 
the inspectors from Vienna demanded access to two non-declared sites near 
Yongbyun during their sixth routine inspection. Pyongyang turned down this 
request as well as a request for a special inspection. That same year, there was 
no possibility to implement the bilateral inspection agreement with Seoul of 
December 1991, since North Korea only wanted to grant the South Koreans 
access to one plant but insisted itself on inspecting all American bases. 

On 25 February 1993, the IAEA gave North Korea a period of 30 days to 
authorise a special inspection. On 9 March, Pyongyang declared a “national alert” 
for its soldiers and citizens. On 12 March 1993, North Korea announced its 
withdrawal from the Non-Proliferation Treaty, referring in justification of the 
move to the American-South Korean “Team Spirit 93” manoeuvre which had 
just begun and to the “intervention” of the IAEA in “our internal affairs... with 
the aim of strangling our socialism” ®. 

On 16 March 1993, North Korea’s ambassador in Geneva declared that a 
re-accession to the Non-Proliferation Treaty was basically conceivable under the 
following conditions: the USA must suspend its manoeuvres with South Korea 
and end its “nuclear threat” against North Korea, and the IAEA should no longer 


8 Radio Pyongyang on 12 March 1993, cited by the Monstoratense, of the Deutsche Welle on 15 March 1993, 
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let itself be abused against Pyongyang’. on 17 March 1993, Chinese mediation 
enabled a meeting between American and North Korean diplomats in Beijing, 
but they were of no avail. On 23 March 1993, the Chinese foreign minister 


announced Beijing’s rejection of United Nations sanctions and even refused to | 
discuss the issue at all in the UN Security Council. It wes up to every country | 


to decide on a denunciation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty; problems with 
Pyongyang should be resolved in “patient negotiations” "°. 

On 24 March 1993, North Korea lifted the general state of alert. Five days 
later, a spokesman of the Foreign Ministry in Pyongyang offered the USA 


’ 
i 


“negotiations on the basis of equality and reciprocity” !!. The deadline set by ; 


the IAEA expired on 31 March. 

Parallel contacts between the neighbours affected, in which Russia apparently 
assumed a secondary role, already indicated two contrary schools of thought at 
the end of March 1993. US Secretary of State Christopher gave consideration 
to a trade embargo concentrating on sources of energy and other raw materials, 
and Tokyo indicated its willingness to back this course. South Korea and China, 
on the other hand, warned against even slightly provoking Pyongyang and called 
for “silent diplomacy”. It took American pressure to prevent Seoul from resuming 
its talks with North Korea before Pyongyang gave way over the nuclear issue”. 

The outcome of such bi- and trilateral consultations was a compromise which 
aimed at utilising the period up until the North Korean denunciation of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty took effect on 12 June 1993 for a new — this time 
higher-ranking — American-North Korean round of talks. After the USA 
announced its basic willingness on 22 April 1993 to engage in talks Pyongyang 
had won a further diplomatic victory. 

As a result of the negotiations in New York in June 1993 the USA issued 
the desired non-aggression guarantee. Pyongyang suspended the “coming into 
force of its withdrawal” from the Non-Proliferation Treaty, but did not make 
any binding assurances regarding the IAEA inspections. During a new round 
of negotiations in Geneva in July 1993 North Korea declared that it was willing 
to engage in “discussions” with the IAEA but not to condone the resumption 
of inspections. 


Pawn Loses its Value 

Pyongyang hardly made efforts to conceal the development of a nuclear bomb 
after the first satellite photos were presented in the West at the end of the 
Eighties. Indeed, it indirectly admitted this development on repeated occasions 
through words and deeds. It blamed this and its stalling tactics over the 
inspection question on the military presence of the USA in South Korea. In 
accordance with this line of argument, “provocations” on the part of the USA 


9 According to the South Korean agency Yonhap on 16 March 1993, cited in SWB, FE/1639/4.1/5 of 17 March 1993. 
10 The Times, 24 March 1993. 
11 Sueddeursche Zeitung, 30 March 1993. 
12 Financial Times, 1 April 1993. 
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— such as the resumption of the “Team Spirit” manoeuvre in spring 1993 — 
are the reason, not the consequence of the tougher North Korean line. 


However, if the North Korean nuclear armament was intended as negotiating 
pawn with the aim of American disengagement its intention was achieved at 
the latest following the withdrawal of American tactical nuclear weapons at the 
end of 1991 and the suspension of the manoeuvre in the following year. 

One striking aspect is that Pyongyang’s nuclear delaying tactics hardened to 
the extent to which North-South detente, American-North Korean and 
Japanese-North Korean dialogue seemed to making headway. There is only one 
meaningful interpretation for this: the North Korean leadership felt that, in the 
medium term, its survival would be jeopardised to a greater degree by the 
dynamic momentum of the process of detente and the accompanying hopes of 
a reunification of the peninsula than by the possible retaliation of the 
international community after pulling out of the international non-proliferation 
regime. It presumed that Beijing would not support a form of intervention 
resembling that in Iraq in its own backyard. 

Through years of delaying tactics, Pyongyang made use of minor concessions, 
verbal escapades and major provocations to gain time to manufacture the bomb. 
Perhaps it is also waiting for a renewed coup attempt in Moscow. Above all, 
however, the process of detente has been stopped and the Cold War artificially 
revived in a regional context in which it really no longer had a right to exist. 
Cold War, however, previously sustained the status quo and thus meant security 
for the regime. 

Compared with this cleverly calculated diplomacy, the neighbouring states — 
first and foremost, the USA — seem pretty clumsy. North Korea’s concessions 
and the consensus in Washington, Beijing and Tokyo on a step-by-step process 
of opening over many years obscured the view for the fact that the Kim regime 
still acts from within a state of siege and, therefore, still stresses military strength 
and deceptive tactics. The negotiations in New York and Geneva in June and 
July 1993 have not changed this approach. Pyongyang has gained a diplomatic 
victory and even more time, whereas Washington has failed to make any progress 
at all over the decisive question of inspection. 

The fact that further concessions were nevertheless made is due to the 
prevailing view in the American State Department that economic sanctions 
against Pyongyang remained ineffective because of Chinese opposition and that 
a military blow against North Korea’s nuclear installations would not only be 
ineffective but dangerous. This is based on the old assumption that the Kim 
regime would seek a way out of isolation itself and would merely use the bomb 
as negotiation pawn. Since at least two years this assumption has been disproved 
by reality. 

However, the only remaining way out for North Korea — the immediate 
access to the country for international, if necessary, South Korean inspectors — 
presupposes a political realism which was already missing in the past. Whereas 
the nuclear programme served as pawn for national interests up until the 
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Non-Proliferation Treaty was denounced, it becomes a risk for North Korea itself 
following the not conclusively revoked withdrawal. A status quo which has been 
forcibly obtained by nuclear blackmail is no longer a status quo for neighbouring 
countries. 


Four Scenarios 

Since North Korea indirectly confirmed in a declaration on 12 March 1993 
that it has developed an atomic bomb and since it indicated that it interprets 
inspections by the IAEA as “aggression” on the part of the USA the international 
community has been forced to react. The factor for triggering change, therefore, 
is to be found outside of North Korea. The need to take action not only results 
from the regional destabilisation potential of the Kim regime and the legal 
response for which Chapter VII of the UN Charter provides in such a situation, 
but above all from the importance the Clinton Administration attaches to the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons in its foreign policy. 

The stance of the People’s Republic of China has decisive significance. Beijing 
prevented a condemnation of Pyongyang by the Security Council and advocated 
instead the resumption of the confidential North Korean-American contacts (in 
China). China finds itself confronted with the biggest foreign policy dilemma 
since 1989, when it felt compelled by the post-Tiananmen isolation to reactivate 
“Red” partnerships (with Vietnam, Laos and North Korea). 

China’s own sociopolitical course, its interest in stable conditions in a sensitive 
border region and in the recognition of its role as a major power in the UN 
Security Council would normally favour involvement in a sanctionist policy 
against Pyongyang. This is countered, however, by the desire to revive the 
traditional Chinese hegemonic role in East Asia, which does not permit the 
long-term fixation of a security policy role of the USA, Japan or even Russia 
within the framework of an internationally agreed regime. China’s support of 
Kim II Sung so far and its assistance pact with North Korea were not rooted 
in ideological affinity to Pyongyong, but in the realisation that only the resultant 
influence could be the starting point for a return to a Pax sinica in the region. 

As opposed to the development with a focus in North Korea itself, a decisive 
change is to be expected much sooner under the new circumstances. Irrespective 
of whether Pyongyang already possesses the bomb or will de so in three to twelve 
months time, it is clear that those involved must already choose an option which 
will probably have far-reaching consequences for Northeast Asia by the beginning 
of 1994. Such a decision could be based on the following scenarios: 

l. Conspiracy: China rejects open and/or coordination action by the countries 
concerned against Pyongyang and brings its influence in North Korea to bear 
to oust the Kim dynasty, without depriving the Communist worker’s party of 
its leadership. As a result of a nuclear compromise, which includes a further 
American disengagement in South Korea, and a subsequent economic opening, 
North Korea is recognised by Japan and by the USA. The status quo remains 
until the turn of the century. 
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2. Walling In: In view of an American initiative, China threatens to intervene 
in accordance with the Chinese-North Korean assistance pact, persuades in return 
North Korea to give way over the nuclear question, and tries to ensure its 
influence on the arrangement of the Kim succession. North Korea’s future will 
again primarily depend on internal factors., As this scenario, however, implies 
‘the provisional stabilisation of the Kim dynasty, the possibility remains of an 
inter-elitist power struggle after Kim Il Sung’s death. This could lead to both 
scenario 1 as well as to a new instability on the peninsula. In this case, only 
time is initially gained. 


= 3. Loss Of Face: China goes along with the sanctions against the Kim regime 

initiated by the USA and is granted in return American concessions at other 
levels (GATT accession, Taiwan). Beijing, however, sticks to its outward stance 
of rejection, thus committing itself to the successor regime in Pyongyang and 
achieving the same result as scenario 1. | 


4, Leadership: China itself initiates Security Council sanctions, spearheads the 
sanctioning front and lets this engagement be rewarded by the international 
community through the fixation of its regional hegemony. For Korea this leads 
to the same outcome as in scenario 1. 


The continuing and, in the final analysis, strengthened Chinese influence on 
North Korea in all four cases could, in the long term, lead to an already 
identifiable identity of interests between Beijing and Seoul. In the resultant new 
regional regime 


— areunification under the aegis of China would be possible, 

— the USA would be scaled down to a secondary role, and 

— the question of a one-sided Japanese reaction (including its own nuclear 
armament) would again be relevant. 


In view of these possible developments the West must ask itself today whether 
China should be allowed to effect the pull-out of the UN Security Council's 
community of responsibility implied in the first three scenarios or whether the 
less probable fourth variant can be contractually safeguarded in a lasting regime 
in line with the Cambodia solution in such a way that the other countries 
concerned still have a say in the matter in future. 


In Korea too, the Cold War — albeit late — will also be over at the end of 
this century. The new regime will probably have clearly “Asian” features. The 
Western world should try to ensure that independent statehood, human rights 
and the democracy only recently gained in the South are not sacrificed through 
this development. 
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Books Received 


GERMANY 


Jochen Staadt. Die geheime Westpolitik der SED 
1960-1970. Von der gesamtdeutschen Orien- 
tierung zur sozialistischen Nation, Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag 1993, ISBN 3-05-002507-7, 
368 pp., paperback, DM 68. 

Up to now, the second dimension of the foreign 

policy of the Soviet-Communist regime vis--vis 

Western states, the — often concealed — exertion 

of influence “at a societal level” (i.e. through in- 

fluence in the non-governmental sphere of the re- 
spective Western country), has not drawn the re- 
search attention its significance deserves. This is 
only partly due to the fact that the relevant Eastern 
archives as indispensable sources of information 
were inaccessible. At least equally important was 
the habit of many political scientists and historians 
to imagine Soviet-Communist foreign policy 
along Western lines and thus to by and large over- 
look its specific features. The fact that a detailed 
examination of this policy field, based on SED do- 
cuments, is now available — as the scientific out- 
come of the activities of the research group SED- 

State at the Free University of Berlin headed by 

Klaus Schroeder and Manfred Wilke — is all the 

more informative. The publication has exemplary 

character and thus provides information extending 
far beyond the topic at hand. In an impressive 
study, Jochen Staadt shows how the leadership and 
apparatus of the SED tried to influence politics in 

West Germany through other than diplomatic 

channels, above all through contacts to leftist per- 

sons and groups, and — particularly after the erec- 
tion of the Berlin Wall — to pave the way for the fu- 
ture relationship between the two states in divided 

Germany. A compilation of selected documents, a 

bibliography, and a name index conclude this ex- 

tremely interesting book. Gerhard Wettig 


Krzysztok Miszcak: Deklarationen und Reali- 
taeten. Die Beziehungen zwischen der Bundes- 
republik ~Deutschland und der (Volks-) 
Republik Polen von der Unterzeichnung des 
Warschauer Abkommens bis zum Abkommen 
ueber gute Nachbarschaft und freundschaft- 
liche Zusammenarbeit (1970-91), Munich: 
tuduv-Verlagsgesellschaft 1993, ISBN 
3-88073-479-8, paperback, 545 pp. 

A very detailed and reliable study by a Polish 
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author on (West) German-Polish relations be- ` 
tween 1970 and 1991 and their prior history. 


EUROPE 


Theodor Schweisfurth/Karin Oellers-Frahm (eds.): 
Dokumente der KSZE. Schlussakte von Hel- _ 
sinki, Abschliessendes Dokument des Bel- 
grader Treffens 1977, Abschliessendes Doku- 
ment des Madrider Folgetreffens 1983, Doku- 
ment der Stockholmer Konferenz (KVAE) . 
1986, Abschliessendes Dokument des Wiener ` 
Folgetreffens 1989, Charta von Paris fuer ein 
neues Europa 1990, Wiener Dokument 1990, _ 
Vertrag ueber Konventionelle Streitkraefte in « 
Europa 1990, Wiener Dokument 1992, Hel- 
sinki Dokument 1992. Text edition with a de- 
tailed subject index and an introduction, Beck- ` 
Texte im dtv, Munich: C.H. Beck — Deutscher 
Taschenbuch-Verlag 1993, ISBN 3-406- 
36162-5 (C.H. Beck)/ISBN 3-423-05573-1 
(dtv), paperback, 734 pp., DM 29.90. 


Michael Staack (ed.): Aufbruch nach Gesamzeu- 
ropa. Die KSZE nach der Wende im Osten, 
Muenster — Hamburg: Lit-Verlag 1992, 2nd 
unchanged edition, 401 pp., bound. 

he book contains articles on, inter alia, the all-Eu- 

ropean and the security policy role as well as the 

economic, environmental and human rights func- 
tions of the CSCE in an optimistic perspective. 


G. Wyn Rees (ed.): International Politics in Eu- 
rope. The New Agenda, London: Routledge 
1993, ISBN 0-415-08282-X, hardback, 191 
pp., £ 35, ISBN 0-415-08283-8, paperbeck, 
191 pp., £ 10.99. 

This anthology takes stock of the changed constel- 

lation of international relations in Europe follow- 

ing the end of the East-West conflict. As “levels of 
the analysis”, G. Wyn Rees examines the gneral as- 
pects, Adrian G.V. Hyde-Price the changing Eu- 
ropean typology, David Sadler the development of 
the nation-state in East and West, and David Arm- 
strong and Stuart Croft the individualism in rela- 
tions on the continent. As items on the political 
agenda, Colin McInnes takes a look at military se- 
curity, R.J. Barry Jones at the economy, Joanna 

Spear at environmental problems, and Nochclas 

Wheeler at the controversial question whether in- 

terventions are acceptable for reasons of human 

rights or security. The editor’s conclusions, a bib- 
liography and a combined subject and name incex 
round off the publication. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Alan Smith: Russia and the World Economy. 
Problems of Integration, Londan: Routledge 
1993, ISBN 0-415-08924-7, hardcover, 253 
pp., £ 37.50; ISBN 0-415-08925-5, paper, 235 
pp., £ 12.99. 

Against the background of the conceptual and ma- 

terial legacy left behind by the former system of the 

central administration economy, and outlining the 
discussions and developments which took place in 
the transitional period under Garbachov, the 
author examines the current domestic and foreign 

trade difficulties facing the Russian Federation. A 

selective bibliography and a combined name and 

subject index facilitate reading. 


Alexander J. Motyl: Dilemmas of Independence. 
. Ukraine After Totalitarianism, New York, 
NY: Council on Foreign Relations Press 1993, 
ISBN 0-7609-131-1, paperback, 236 pp., US-$ 
17.95. 
In this book, Alexander Motyl, one of the leading 
experts on interethnic conditions in the former 
USSR in general and the Ukrainian problems in 
particular, has written a description which concen- 
trates on the most important feature of the histori- 
cal, religious, cultural, economic and political 
background against which the independence of the 
Ukraine was effected and against which the 
Ukraine today is confronted with numerous inter- 
nal and external challenges. The author regards the 
two legacies, the destroyed totalitartan system and 
the destroyed Soviet empire, as fundamentally sig- 
nificant. They explain why the situation in which 
the Ukraine — like the other successor states of the 
Soviet Union — finds itself today differs from the 
initial situations in the countries which emerged 
from former fallen empires (such as the Hapsburg 
monarchy or the British Empire). Motyl’s analysis, 
which is comprehensible for the lay public but by 
no means superficial, tries to give political actors in 
the West concepts and ideas as an orientation. 
Alexander Motyl refrains from expressing direct 
criticism and making recommendations. On the 
whole, he draws the conclusion that the situation 
in and around the Ukraine is much more compli- 
cated and difficult to deal with than the West 
generally believes. Furthermore, Western policies 
towards this region were at best characterised by 
ineffectiveness, but in many cases even by counter- 
productivity. An important book with a great deal 
of food for thought. Gerhard Wettig 


MIDDLE EAST 


Daniel Pipes (ed.): Sandstorm. Middle East Con- 
flicts & America, Lanham — New York — 
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London: University Press of America 1993, 
ISBN 0-8191-8893-X, hardback, 422 pp., US-$ 
71.50; ISBN 0-8191-8894-8, paperback, 422 
pp., US-$ 19.50. 
The anthology pools articles by Emmanuel Sivan, 
Khalid Duran, Hilal Khashan, Michael Mandel- 
baum, Mitchell G. Bard, Aron David Miller, 
Robert Satloff, Eytan Gilboa, Danial Pipes, Efraim 
Karsh, Martin Kramer, Patrick Clauson, Charles 
A. Kupchan, Eliyahu Kanovsky, Steven L. Spiegel, 
and Frederick Zilian Jr., published in 1990 and 
1991 in the magazine Orbis (Philadelphia). The 
subjects addressed are Arab politics, the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict, the development in the Persian-Arab 
Gulf, and America’s policy on the Middle East. 


William B. Quandt: Peace Process. American Di- 
plomacy and the Arab-Israeli Conflict since 
1967, Washington, D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution 1993, ISBN 0-520-08388-1, cloth, 612 
pp., US-$ 38.95; ISBN 0-520-08390-0, paper, 
612 pp., US-$ 15.95. 

A carefully investigated presentation of the Pales- 
tine conflict since the Israeli victory in 1967, which 
has constitutive significance for the current situ- 
ation. The final chapter entitled “Challenges Fac- 
ing the Clinton Administration”, in which conclu- 
sions are drawn and recommendations made, is 
particularly important to the author. The book 
concludes wiwth a document annex, a selective 
bibliography, and a combined subject and name 
index. 


Annette Juenemann: Italiens Nahostpolitik von 
1980 bis 1990. Handlungsspielraeume einer na- 
tional eigenstaendigen Interessenpolitik under 
besonderer Beruecksichtigung der Achille- 
Lauro-Affaere, Baden-Baden: Nomos Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft 1993, ISBN 3-7890-2994-7, 
paperback, 292 pp., DM 58. 

Italy pursues — as opposed, in many cases, to the 

USA — a Middle East policy orientated to detente 

and cooperation. Especially under the auspices of 

the East-West conflict, there were resultant 
priority conflicts with the country’s concomitant 

NATO orientation. Against this background, An- 

nette Juenemann describes the basic structures and 

behaviour patters of Italian foreign policy, the im- 

plications of the Italian political system for Middle 

East policies, and the events in connection with the 


Achille-Lauro affair. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


Paul Alexander: Heimat oder Asyl? Ein Beitrag 
zur Entwicklungspolitik, Ulm: Verlag Dr. Paul 
Schulz 1992. ISBN 3-9803191-0-5, paper, 202 
pp., DM 19.80. 
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Proceeding from the question of how the migra- 
tion of poor people from developing countries 
from the South and East to our industrialised 
countries can be effectively prevented, the author, 


falling back on many years of personal practical ex- ` 


perience, issues an impassioned call for market- 
economy solutions. Up to now, the local elites in 
the southern developing countries have hardly 
been given an incentive to develop their own econ- 
omic initiative. There is a risk that these mistakes 
will be repeated when helping the CIS countries, 
instead of learning from previous development co- 
Operation experience. ` 

A detailed description of such experience in co- 
operation between the ’First and Third World?’ is 
followed by a — more brief — analysis of the con- 
ditions between the "First and (previous) Second 
World’, The third section then makes it clear what 
needs to be done: the West must try to effect quali- 
tative changes in development aid by refraining 
from all counterproductive influence and, instead, 
by enabling local elites to assume their responsi- 
bility as private entrepreneurs and politicians 
orientated to the market economy. Knud Caesur 


Alan Rix: Japan’s Foreign Aid Challenge. Policy 
Reform and Aid Leadership, London: Rout- 
ledge 1993, ISBN 0-415-09010-5, cloth, 
224 pp., £ 35. 

The author discusses the guidelines of Japanese de- 

velopment aid, the domestic policy background of 

this policy, the challenge of an administrative re- 
form in this policy field, the element of innovation 
of Japanese development aid, the implications of 

Japanese development aid in Asia, and the ap- 

proaches to an international leadership role for 

Japan in this policy field. A selective bibliography 

and a combined name and subject index facilitate 

reading. 


SOUTH ASIA 


S.D. Muni: Pangs of Proximity. India and Sri 
Lanka’s Ethnic Crisis, New Delhi — Newbury 
Park — London: Sage Publications 1993, cloth, 
259 pp., £ 27.50. 

This analytical book, written from an Indian per- 

spective under the auspices of the International 

Peace Research Institute in Oslo, deals with the 

policies pursued by India over the Tamil conflict in 

its smaller neighbouring country Sri Lanka. It con- 
centrates on the relevant Indian security consider- 
ations, the historical background, Indian action in 
the second half of the Eighties, and theoretical and 

practical conclusions. A document annex and a 

‘combined name and subject index round off the 
publication. 
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Institut fuer Friedenssicherungsrecht und Humani- 
taeres Voelkerrecht (ed.): Beitraege zum. hu- 
manitaeren Voelkerrecht, zur voelkerracht- 
lichen Friedenssicherung und zum voelker- 
rechtlichen Individualschutz. Festgabe fuer 
Georg Bock zum 70. Geburtstag (festschrift in 
celebration of Georg Bock’s 70th birthday), 
Bochum: UVB-Universitaetsverlag Dr. 
N. Brockmeyer 1993 (Bochumer Schriften zur 
Friedenssicherung und zum humanitzeren 
Voelkerrecht, Vol. 19), ISBN 3-8196-0079, 
280 pp. 

Only a little later than one year after the Gulf War 

and in the middle of the violent disintegration of 

former Yugoslavia, a book has been published at 
just the right time on questions of humanitarian in- 
ternational law. The articles illuminate the prob- 
lems which have developed as a result of the afore- 
mentioned conflicts, from varying angles, and in 
the light of, in some cases, completely new aspects. 

A number of general “Thoughts on the Effec- 

tiveness of Humanitarian International Law” (K. 
Ipsen) are followed by articles on subjects such 
“Photographic Reporting and Protection of 
Prisoners of War in the Age of Satellite Television” 
(H. Fischer/M. Wallenfels); “Environmental Pro- 
tection in International Conflict” (H. Spieker); 
“International Restrictions on the Use of Sea - 
Mines” (W.H.v.Heinegg); “Foreigners as a 
"Human Shield’ in Armed Conflicts...” (Ch. 
Sticher); “The Recognition of States as a Means of 
Preventing War?” (O. Schaefer); and others. The 
articles present a sound discussion of the problems 
involved with reliable source material. The fest- 
schrift concludes with an index of authors and the 
curriculum vitae of its addressee — a successful and 
important publication on the latest problems of 
war and peace. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Barbara Marshall: Willy Brandt. Eine politische 
Biographie, Bonn: Bouvier Verlag 1993, ISBN 
3-416-02438-9, bound, 303 pp., DM 48. 

A description of the life of the former chairman of 

the SPD and of the Socialist International which, 

although not particularly profound and occasion- 
ally imprecise, is easy reading. 
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Lothar Ruehl 


European Security and NATO’s 
Eastward Expansion 


The main problems of European security exist in the eastern part of the 
continent. This has raised the question of which role NATO could assume in their 
resolution as the only still existent functioning European security system. A 
commonly held opinion is that this could entail the accession of new member 
states in Central Europe and perhaps even in the Balkans — an approach 
which is the subject of controversial discussion. In the following analysis, 
an acknowledged expert both journalistically and scientifically versed in 
matters relating to European security, Lothar Ruehl in Bonn, who was State 
Secretary in the German Defence Ministry up until a few years ago, outlines 
the conflicting points of view on this issue. 


The Security Situation of Countries between Russia and NATO 

The dissolution of the USSR has fundamentally improved the security 
situation of western neighbouring countries. The Central European countries 
which once belonged to the “outer empire” have been separated from Russia 
through now independent states of the former “inner empire” and have free 
access to Western Europe, where they can now find direct support, especially 
from Germany. Furthermore, the loss of the Ukraine, Byelorussia and the Baltic 
region has deprived Russia of a large part of its military infrastructure and arms 
industry. The Kaliningrad area, which still remains a forward position along the 
central Baltic Sea, cannot offset this loss for Moscow. Without offensive backing 
from Russia itself, in other words via the Baltic states or Byelorussia, a military 
thrust from there could not be successful. 

This explains the major significance of the independence of Lithuania, 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine for Poland’s security — as a country which has 
traditionally viewed itself as threatened by Moscow. As long as these three 
countries remain independent Poland will not be exposed to any isolated Russian 
threat. A more widespread conflict, however, would lead to an uncontrollable 
risk of escalation for Moscow. Admittedly, due to its close relations with Russia, 
Byelorussia constitutes a weak point. Membership of this country in the Russian 
Federation as, say, a confederate state with a common defence and foreign policy 
would critically alter the security constellation for Poland, Lithuania and the 
Ukraine. The Russian plan for a defence community within the frame of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), with a joint armed forces supreme 
command and joint “strategic” forces, the Russian demand for the retention of 
forward military bases, and the concept of troop deployment on the territory 
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of other CIS states specified in Moscow’s new military doctrine’, therefore, Lave 
created the impression in Warsaw, Kiev, Vilnius, Riga and Tallinn of a potential 
threat. These capitals are most concerned about the status quo which has existed 
east of Poland since the end of 1991; all political changes in Moscow, Minsk 
and Kiev are thus immediately set in relation to this situation. This is also the 
motive for Polish, Hungarian, Slovakian, Czech and Baltic efforts to join the 
protective community of NATO. 

If Poland, the Czech Republic and Hungary became part of NATO the 
countries located further east would also be interested in accession. If they remain 
outside of a NATO expanded in this way, however, they would find themselves 
pushed to the Russian side of the new line of demarcation thus created, excluded 
from the West. This is why Kiev, Bucharest and Sofia object to a “selective” 
NATO membership of individual countries formerly linked with the USSR. as 
the three governments explained to the NATO Secretary General in autumn 
19932, President Havel’s criticism of - American hesitation regarding an 
enlargement of NATO by adding the four Central European countries and his 
remark that a Russian say on this matter could lead to a new divide in Europe 
along “Yalta” lines? is double-edged: what applies to Poland, the Czech Republic, 
Hungary and Slovakia also applies in its geopolitical consequences to its eastern 
neighbouring countries. : 

In military terms, Central Europe’s current situation hardly seems directly 
jeopardised. A detrimental shift, however, could occur if Russia were at the seme 
time to become stronger internally and lapse back into imperial-mindedness. The 
biggest risks would then be conflicts with the Ukraine and with Byelorussia, their 
repercussions for Central Europe, and a Russian refusal to clear out of the Baltic 
region once and for all. The underlying fear is that a government in Moscow 
might try to again bind the countries which became independent in 1991 to 
Russia or to at least dominate these countries through military and monetary 
control on the basis of economic dependence. The variants under discussion are 
a re-conquest of the Ukraine by the Russian army, the coerced establishment 
of a “defence community”, the setting up of a rouble monetary union, and, 
finally, an enlargement of the Russian Federation through at least Byelorussia. 
In the context of this concern, there is also talk of a separation of East Ukraine 
and the Crimean in order to “re-unite” with Russia. The Russian election 
campaign and its outcome on 12 December 1993 have heightened concern about 
“pan-Russian chauvinism”. | | 

From a Polish, Ukrainian, Baltic, Hungarian, Czech, Slovakian and, by and 
large, also Romanian and Bulgarian point of view the territorial status quo 
established in the east of Europe from the Baltic to the Black Sea in 1991 is 


1 Wording in the US official English translation of the “Basie Provision OF The Military Doctrine Of The Russian Federation” 
of 18 November 1993 according va Rossiyskie Vesti, Moscow, 18 November 1993, in accordance with the cited presidential decree 
No, 1833 of 2 November 1993. 

2 According to Secretary General Woerner in Bonn in September 1993 during a security policy conference of the CDU/CSU 
Bundestag parliamentary group executive. 

3 Cf. Ulrich Schmidla, Die Welt, 22 October 1993. 
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not sustainable as long as it is not consolidated by an enlargement of NATO 
with the accompanying American guarantee of protection. This reflects the 
general uncertainty which, as a psychological reality, is a political factor. Despite 
all the changes the constellation of power in the territory of the former Warsaw 
Pact remains determined by a Russian predominance as long as NATO is limited 
to “Atlantic Europe” with Germany as its eastern border country, The associated 
fears in Central Europe and often in the Balkan region too are to be taken all 
the more seriously in view of the fact that the internal conditions and economic 
situation of the countries in this region are still unstable. Past experience with 
Russia make caution and even mistrust expedient there. 


An additional problem in Estonia and Latvia are the Russian sections of the 
population who immigrated since 1945. They question national identity, 
especially since Moscow’s foreign policy lays claim to the carrying out of a 
policing task for the entire region and attaches key importance to the 
“responsibility” for the protection of compatriots living outside of Russia’s own 
borders. The Russian claim relates in particular to the territory of the former 
USSR, which, referred to as “neighbouring territories”, has become a separate 
political category. This region, such is the line of argument in Moscow, is a 
zone of vital Russian interest —- with the consequence that Russia must exercise 
decisive influence there with the exclusion of all other powers‘. This expansive 
concept affects the security of North, Central and Southeast Europe. Are the 
frontiers in Europe inviolable or is the Russian Federation a revisionist state 
which seeks to expand directly or via the CIS? 


Criteria and Options for NATO 


NATO's decision on whether it should accept new countries as members and 
which war should if necessary be taken into account by accession candidates must 
be carefully examined in the light of several aspects. On the one hand, alliance 
policy in the narrow sense is involved; on the other hand, geopolitical-strategic 
implications are at stake. In the former case, the collective self-interest of NATO 
states in maintaining the well-established defence system and in the continuation 
of the balance of power between allies prevails. This basically means the by nature 
conservative desire for inner consolidation and for the safeguarding of respective 
single-state “assets” within NATO structures. Fear of experiments, complications 
and risks, such as those inevitably associated with engagements outside of the 
current alliance area, make a mere enlargement — rather than a fundamental 
restructuring — seem advisable. The geopolitical-strategic considerations, on the 
other hand, contain an element of dynamic momentum, which presses for 
change, for a proper adjustment on the part of the alliance to the developments 
and structural transformations set in motion in Eurasia since 1991. 


4 With respect ta the consequences in the crucially important relationship between Moscow and Kiev see Olga Alexandrova, 
“Russland als Fakter ukrainischer Sicherheitsvorstellungen”, in: Aussenpolttik, 1/1994, pp. 68-78. 
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At the moment the alliance policy way of thinking is prevalent in NATO. 
Following the end of the systemic conflict between East and West the ideational 
aspect of the Western community of values has become a background feature. 
Nevertheless, its influence continues; in view of the events in former Yugoslavia 
and the developments inside Russia just how important the respective political 
systemic orientation is has again become clear. The combination of Mosccw’s 
imperialism, pan-Russian nationalism, and the lack of democratic and liberal 
tradition in Russia is a latent challenge for Europe, which, during the course 
of the ongoing crisis, could turn into a serious threat. The Russian reforms have 
become the subject of an internal systemic conflict and have a direct impact 
on foreign policy, as Zhirinovsky made clear through his blunt demand for the 
re-establishment of the frontiers of the Tsarist Empire’. In spite of this, alliance 
policy is shaped by the more obvious considerations of direct national interest, 
such as, for example, the desire not to increase alliance burdens but, as far as 
possible, reduce them and not to shoulder additional commitments vis-a-vis 
even more countries with the new risks involved. Consequently, Germany’s 
reunification was viewed in NATO as the first and last fundamental change. 
A further strain on internal structures through an enlargement of the alliance 
beyond Germany ranks as unacceptable. 


Indeed, the well-being of the alliance and of the allies must have top priority: 
NATO is based on the solidarity of allies against all forms of external threat. 
This is the basis of common security and of mutual assistance in the event of 
crisis or war. This presupposes the ability of allies to reach consensus without 
a diktat on the specific requirements of common security in the event of an 
international crisis. This also includes agreement on the strategy and its means, 
on the desired conflict outcome, and on the conditions of conflict termination 
and of conflict prevention. This means that risks and action must be accepted 
conjointly. During the period of East-West confrontation the pressure of the 
common threat and the uniting effect of a common interest in the prevent of 
war and defence ensured widespread agreement, even though the differences were 
occasionally substantial. This changed after the cessation of East-West conflict. 
With respect to the conflict in former Yugoslavia NATO was unable to adopt 
a common stance, thus rendering itself immobile. 


The solidarity of the allies is the basis for the ability of NATO to act and 
for its effectiveness. This core must be sustained if the alliance is to retain its 
peacekeeping and stabilising significance for European countries inside and 
outside of NATO. This would not be possible if the alliance was dragged into 
additional conflicts through enlargement. The strain placed on NATO for many 
years by the Greek-Turkish disputes show how problematic the incorporation 
of grave antagonisms into the alliance can be. There are no such strains between 
Warsaw, Prague and Budapest, but they do exist between Budapest and Bratislava 


5 Le Monde, 23 December 1993, acccrding to /zvessiya, 28 August 1993. 
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(due to the Hungarian minority in Slovakia). What is more, Hungary has a 
conflict-laden relationship with Romania (due to the Hungarians in Transylvania) 
and with Serbia (due to Hungarians in Vojvodina). Would Hungary’s 
membership in NATO exacerbate problems or foster a peaceful settlement? And, 
how would the acceptance of new accession candidates change the relationship 
between defence needs and defence capabilities? 


NATO is tremendously flexible when it comes to adjusting to the extremely 
different national situations of member states, without having to jeopardise or 
debilitate unity. At the same time, this flexibility cannot be extended and 
differentiated at will, especially since the disappearance of the common “potential 
enemy” has also diminished the need for this common ground. Would the ability 
of NATO to reconcile all national differences still be effective in the event of 
an additional loosening of the military structure following the already effected 
elimination of forward defence in Europe? Could countries such as Poland and 
Hungary be integrated? In their post-Communist state of transition along the 
road to democracy and a market economy, do they provide a political guarantee 
for harmony and stability? Or is a period of probation the best approach? Such 
a probationary status, however, would create a psychologically problematic 
situation. Would it not make sense to integrate the four Visegrad states into 
NATO precisely during an uncertain period of upheaval, in which Russian 
imponderabilities are to be expected? Other countries such as Portugal and 
Turkey were also accepted as NATO members at a time when they were neither 
democratic nor stable because the alliance wanted inter alia to give them firm 
support and a basis for the strengthening of a free system. 


Today, the question of the interest of NATO members in the continued 
existence and in the workability of the alliance is embedded in a fundamentally 
changed context. What practical benefit does NATO have if, in the absence of 
a military enemy and direct threat, it no longer assumes a meaningful security 
task at a time when risks and crises erupt in Eastern Europe and in the 
Mediterranean region with accompanying destructive effects on a large scale? The 
advocates of NATO conservativism claim that, particularly in periods of upheaval, 
the hard core of the alliance must be safeguarded as a common protective shield. 
This would at least still ensure stability where it already existed: in “Atlantic” 
Western Europe. A possible NATO enlargement would, under all circumstances, 
have to guarantee that the currently existing stable structure in NATO was not 
endangered. Furthermore, what was needed was a compact geopolitical unit with 
an inner cohesion of the unit as a whole, sufficient economic power and military 
capability, and, finally, agreement on which geopolitical-strategic purpose 
enlargement is supposed to serve and which commitments those involved would 
have to make to achieve this goal. 


NATO’s attention focuses on the situation in Russia. The integration into 
the North Atlantic Cooperation Council of the new states which have emerged 
on the territory of the former USSR is intended as a stabilisation measure. The 
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new sovereignties can thus be anchored in a NATO context. For a “European 
architecture of security”, however, this continent-wide construction is too 
extensive. The expanse of Russia, extending to Vladivostok, distends European 
proportions. The Russian Federation, therefore, cannot be integrated, but merely 
associated as a flank power. Accordingly, the European states fear a “security 
vacuum” in the “intermediate zone” between Russia and NATO. They feel 
abandoned in the approaches to NATO together with countries from which a 
threat to their stability could emanate. This is why they are keen on direct 
NATO alliance protection, which could also be achieved via the Western 
European Union (WEU) as an intermediate stage. 


The most important requirement for an enlargement of NATO to Central 
Europe and perhaps to other countries too is the willingness of the USA to 
extend its assurance of military assistance, including nuclear protection, to 
countries not previously belonging to the alliance. At the same time, this is a 
crucial question of relations with the Russian Federation. A move by NATO 
towards Russian frontiers would probably trigger an antagonism vis-a-vis Russia, 
even through NATO states neither want a new cordon sanitaire to isolate the 
Russian side in line with the model of Western policy after the First World 
War nor a resumption of the bloc policy pursued before 1989/90. Giving priority 
consideration to Russia’s security interests was justified as long as it was fair to 
assume that the country would steer a reform course and refrain from imperial 
ambitions. Up until 1992/93, therefore, no eastward NATO enlargement was 
considered without Russian consent. To the extent to which this becomes 
questionable, however, and Russian demands for a say in this NATO matter 
become louder the Western side comes to the conclusion that a Russian droit 
de regard cannot be considered. 


Identifiable Standpoints 


In December 1993, NATO foreign and defence ministers discussed the 
prospect of an eastward opening of the alliance, without for the time being 
naming individual countries or fixing deadlines. The American “partnership for 
peace” initiative for bilateral agreements on security policy cooperation with 
individual countries outside of NATO in order to stabilise the situation in 
Eastern Europe was viewed as a key step towards NATO membership. It was 
agreed that this should not be a substitute for NATO membership, but an 
interim step along the way. On 2 December 1993, US Secretary of Srate 
Christopher announced in the NATO Council thar the allies should give a signal 
that they envisaged an “evolutionary expansion of the alliance” and that the heads 
of state of government of the 16 NATO partners should decide “how the alliance 
will reach out to the East”. 


The Russian ideas on a “geopolitical balance” on the basis of the alliance 
situation in 1990 move in a completely different direction. This would necessitate 
a Russian say in every shift of NATO area in Europe. There would also be an 
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associated de facto recognition of a Russian sphere of influence to the east of 
the NATO frontier, corresponding to the former “outer empire” of the Soviet 
Union in the Warsaw Pact. Yeltsin’s proposal that NATO and Russia should 
offer a “joint security guarantee” to the Central European former allies of the 
USSR as an alternative to NATO membership would amount to a control of 
security in a new “intermediate Europe”. This would be reinforced by the 
“privileged partnership” with NATO envisioned by the Russian side. That would 
consolidate Russia’s shaken big-power status and back Moscow's claims to 
hegemony by acknowledging a role as a policing power. Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Slovakians, Balts, Romanians, Ukrainians and Bulgarians would view 
this as an Atlantic-Baltic protectorate or condominium, making them the objects 
of an extraneous will as they were before 1989. 


NATO would be represented by its leading power USA. The former 
bilaterialism of the nuclear powers USA and Russia would be restored — at the 
expense of the European powers France, Britain and Germany. This is also the 
key element of the “strategic partnership” to which Christopher referred in 
December 1993. The consultations in the North Atlantic Cooperation Council, 
to which both the European NATO members and the CIS states belong, could 
lessen but not eliminate bilateral dominance. Tiered bilateral relations between 
NATO and individual eastern countries in line with the “partnership for peace” 
proposed by Washington suggest affiliation, but would not provide real security 
in a crisis without a NATO security guarantee with an assistance clause and 
US military engagement. This security would then have to be requested from 
Russia — with the inevitable consequence of a re-establishment of the former 
sphere of influence. 


The problem of a clear demarcation of NATO area in the east, however, would 
also remain unresolved if only the four Visegrad countries were to be integrated 
into NATO and/or the WEU. The other states outside of NATO would fall 
back into the Russian sphere of influence. Mid-December 1993, following the 
Russian elections, the Baltic states reiterated their call for an as short as possible 
“route to NATO” in order to prevent the threatening “security vacuum”, as 
their spokesman Lithuania’s President Brazauskas put it®. 


If NATO is extended in an eastward direction the countries located in this 
intermediate zone would be confronted with the threat of an Atlantic-Russian 
demarcation line across Europe, behind which the Russian empire would again 
take shape. An extensive enlargement of the Western alliance to Russia’s frontiers 
for its part would neither be acceptable to Moscow nor to Washington. For 
Russia, this would be the most extreme containment to which it has ever been 
exposed, whereas the USA would have to invest strategic engagement efforts on 
behalf of its overseas alliance on a hitherto unknown scale. In other words, to 
extrapolate Havel’s reference to “Yalta” in its logical consequence, the problem 


6 Cf. Sueddeutsche Zeitung, 17 December 1993. 
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at least of the eastward guarantee of security for Poland, the Czech Republic, 
Hungary and Slovakia remains unresolved. The question remains of a limitation 
of NATO which does not overstretch the strategic protection by America and 
the military engagement of the USA in Europe. 


This question was already discussed in detail in the alliance in 1992. 
Ambivalent security relations lacking a clear geographical demarcation of the 
NATO area of protection do not provide real security, but an enlargement of 
this area is only possible insofar as the Senate of the USA is willing to extend 
the alliance treaty’s assistance clause to new members. Making a distinction 
between assistance and consultative commitments can only serve to blur the 
dividing line of alliance protection. This would create doubts about the extent 
of Western guarantees for those threatened states which have been given vague 
assurances, with fatal misunderstandings in a crisis regarding Western 
engagement. 


Western-Russian agreements, along the lines, for example, Foreign Minister 
Kozyrev suggested to his German counterpart Kinkel in December 1993, cannot 
become the basis of a balance of interests between all parties involved. The 
countries of Central Europe and in the Balkans do not want to be treated as 
“intermediate zones” wedged between NATO and Russia or the CIS. However, 
it is also not in the interest of general security to draw an alliance border east 
of Poland, Hungary and Slovakia identical to the former western border of the 
USSR — with the consequence that the Ukraine, Byelorussia and the Baltic 
region would fall back into the geopolitical sphere formerly occupied by the 
USSR. Demarcation without separation, and at the same time without 
ambivalence, when the characterisation of the Euro-Atlantic area of security is 
concerned is a difficult task. A “new security architecture for Europe”, however, 
cannot be achieved on an unmarked and thus politically vague terrain. 


With a certain degree of probability, an enlargement of NATO to include 
the four Visegrad states in conjunction with a contractual security partnership 
between NATO and Russia within the framework of the North Atlantic 
Cooperation Council will probably turn out to be the best possible solution 
during the course of the future development. The more far-reaching idea 
forwarded by the former US Secretary of State, James Baker, that Russia should 
be integrated into NATO if it became democratic, in order to help prevent a 
relapse “into authoritarianism and expansionism”’, on the other hand, would 
— if the Russian Federation provided any objective signs and a subjective 
willingness in this respect (which is extremely doubtful) — definitely, have one 
decisive adverse effect: a loss of identity and cohesion for the alliance, since 
European Russia will not let itself be integrated. 


7 Cf. Die Wels, 10 December 1993. 
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Gerhard Wettig 


Moscow’s Perception of NATO’s Role 


The desire expressed by many of the countries formerly under Soviet rule to 
safeguard their security through NATO membership also affects relations between 
Western governments and Moscow. The Russian standpoint in this context 
is of paramount significance. Gerhard Wettig, Director of Foreign Relations 
and International Security Studies at the Federal Institute for East European 
and International Studies in Cologne, analyses the relevant Russian 
statements and their implications for security in Europe. 


Cold War and NATO 

During the Yalta Conference in February 1945 Stalin asked Roosevelt how 
long American troops intended staying in Europe. The answer he received was 
two to three years at most. The Soviet leader took this to denote the USA's 
disinterest in European affairs and was consequently convinced that he would 
not have to show much consideration for the West on the continent. This, 
however, prompted Washington since 1946 to start countering and siding with 
the threatened European countries. The announcement of the Marshall Plan in 
June 1947 indicated that this policy prevailed to full extent. Stalin viewed it 
as a political declaration of war, and his response was extremely hostile. This 
in turn fostered Western cohesion, which was sealed in April 1949 through the 
North Atlantic Alliance. The United States shouldered the task of protecting 
Western Europe. From April 1951 onwards NATO was also given military 
structures. 

Moscow's line of argument contended that NATO was an instrument of 
American aggressiveness. Accordingly, the Cold War was attributable to the fact 
that the USA had interfered in European affairs and built an anti-Soviet front. 
From a Western standpoint, on the other hand, confrontation had begun after 
Stalin indicated his intention to seek an unlimited expansion of his rule and 
his system in the early post-war years. During the phase of “New Thinking” 
in the late eighties Moscow admitted that Soviet policy had indeed been 
menacing and had thus provoked the Alliance. It was undisputed during the 
entire Cold War period that NATO had resulted from the East-West conflict. 

The Alliance partners deterred the Soviet enemy from the feared aggression 
and extortion through their demonstrated willingness to engage in collective 
defence, thus neutralising Moscow’s military options. Deterrence was effective 
for three reasons. The scope of the threatening potential was clearly definable. 
The Allies took precautions to thwart such action. And, finally, Soviet action 
was rational in the sense that a cautious weighing up of alternatives was not 
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replaced by adventurism. Consequently, the menacing options were unable to 
materialise in the face of.prepared collective defence. NATO member states 
countered the clear threat in the awareness that they were confronted with a 
common challenge. 

The end of the Cold War fundamentally transformed the situation. The former 
threat was invalidated through the elimination of the Soviet system and the 
disintegration of the Soviet empire. However, new challenges emerged. To a 
certain extent Gorbachev was aware of this when he met the American President 
Bush off Malta in December 1989. The USSR, he explained, accepted the 
American presence in Europe and was no longer in such a hurry to disband 
the alliances, since, in view of an uncertain process of change in Eastern Europe, 
the two alliances would still be needed'. In July 1990, the Soviet President 
allowed that, in the wake of Germany’s unification, its eastern part might be 
unilaterally pulled out of the Warsaw Pact and, with certain reservations, 
integrated into NATO?. This decision was rooted in the expectation that the 
two alliances would continue to exist. As it turned out, an erroneous 
presumption. The allies of the USSR, liberated from the Soviet system, no longer 
wanted to remain parts of the “outer empire”. The first calls could be heard 
in Warsaw and Budapest for NATO membership. 

The Atlantic Allies, however, were reluctant to accept new partners with 
substantial security needs. They pointed out inter alia that it was important not 
to ostracise and antagonise Russia. This was an allusion to the concern expressed 
by the countries seeking accession about possible risks to their new independence 
emanating from either Russian imperial ambitions or any armed conflicts in the 
former USSR. An eastward enlargement of NATO is also sought for the sake 
of an inner stabilisation and tension-reduction in the countries of Central and 
Southeast Europe. The existence of a “common house NATO” would exert a 
beneficial influence. This presupposes that the Atlantic Alliance is defined anew 
by its members and by the outside world. The deterrence function would have 
to be succeeded by a new task derived from the reshaped security constellation. 


New Challenges for Europe’s Security 

Russia remains one of the world’s two major nuclear powers. Although the 
conventional military potential has declined markedly due to losses of arms, 
personnel and territory it is still much greater by far than that of any other 
country in Europe. What is more, Moscow has demonstrated a growing tendency 
more recently towards military reconstruction. Regardless of the country’s 
economic and financial situation, key importance is not only being attached to 
quality and modernisation; with a troop level of 2.1 million men, a much larger 
quantitative dimension than in the past is also being envisaged’. Russia’s 


1 Heinrich Bortfelde, Washingron — Bonn — Berlin. Die USA und die deutsche Etheit, Bonn: Bouvier Verlag 1993, pp. 88-89. 

2 In greater detail in Gerhard Wettig, Moscow's Acceptance of NATO. The Catalytic Role of German Unification, in: Europe-Asia 
Studies, 611993, pp. 953-972. 

3 CF those sections of new Russian military doctrine adopted ac the beginning of November 1993 which are relevant to current 
security policy: Osnovnye polozheniya voennoy doktriny Rossiyskoy Federatsii, in: Krasnaya zvezda (supplement), 19 November 1993. 
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armament efforts are being made on a scale far beyond what is otherwise usual 
in Europe, where substantial troop-level reductions are being effected. 
Nevertheless, in view of American support, NATO does not feel that there is 
a threat, especially since the Russian leadership has substantial material interest 
in good relations with Western countries. The situation is different, however, 
in the perception of the former parts of the outer and/or inner empire. In their 
eyes, the more the Russian state moves along the imperialist path of revisionism 
the greater the military risks to their own security. So far, Western countries have 
hoped that this can be prevented through a cooperative relationship with Moscow. 


The countries in Central and Eastern Europe which became independent, also 
fear an increase of Moscow's aggressiveniess as a result of domestic Russian 
development —— not only in view of the election successes of the nationalist-im- 
perialist politician Zhirinovsky in December 1993. An extraneous order would 
then be imposed on the other states, unless the West were willing to intervene. 
Numerous ethnic conflicts, especially on the territory of the former USSR, and 
a diaspora of almost 25 million Russians outside of Russia, for whom Moscow 
seeks a right of intervention, make such scenarios seem realistic’. Moscow is 
already taking advantage of possibilities in many areas to exert its military 
_ strength — for the time being, to a limited extent — to restore former positions 
of powert. Countries not directly affected, such as Poland and Hungary, feel 
indirectly threatened —- for example, by the prospect of some kind of “spillover” 
of the military action on the territory of the former USSR across the frontiers. 


The military scenarios which have emerged so far on the territory of the former 
USSR by no means constitute the maximum of possible risk. The military action 
of a different, much weaker country which has also lost its empire gives an idea 
of the extent of the worst conceivable case. With much less military power than 
at Russia’s disposal, Serbia has, in an appallingly destructive manner, turned 
many parts of former Yugoslavia into a theatre of aggression. There is no sign 
of an end to this war of destruction and to this power expansionism. Characte- 
ristically, opinions differ on what this catastrophe means for the security situation 
in Europe. As viewed by those directly or indirectly involved, it is a disaster 
which threatens the continent as a whole. The Western governments, on the 
other hand, tend to view the war as a conflict which will remain localisable and 
which does not jeopardise general security. NATO intervention, therefore, does 
not seem necessary. However, even if Serbian aggression does not in fact threaten 
the security of the Atlantic Alliance partners the question does arise whether 
NATO will not become irrelevant if, in particular, it remains indifferent towards 
those military catastrophes which develop on the European continent after the 
end of East-West confrontation. 


In Western capitals, attention mainly focuses on a different risk which has 
also emerged following the end of the Cold War: the threat of the proliferation 


4 One of the levers planned is a dual nationality which che Russian government is trying to impose upon the other new states. 
S Cf. thearticle by Uwe Halbach and Heinrich Tiller in this issue. 
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of nuclear weapons and other “sensitive” military technology. The dissolution 
of the Soviet Union and the existential problems of the military-industrrial 
complex in the successor states have created a situation in which, on the one 
hand, the controls of the proliferation of means of mass destruction and the 
required know-how have become unreliable, and, on the other hand, there are 
greater incentives for the sale of corresponding weapons or for the transfer of 
information and personnel to interested countries. The policy of the USA and 
other Western countries is by and large determined by the desire to do their 
utmost to prevent such developments. The result is often support for Russia, 
which is then assigned a function as a policing power — with the task, for 
example, of concentrating all Soviet nuclear weapons in Russia. In this context, 
NATO — which lacks any nuclear-military decision-making competence — is 
irrelevant. 


The risks resulting from the transformation processes and the political and 
economic upheavals in Eastern Europe seem less far-reaching, but are nonetheless 
directly tangible. Apart from the already mentioned revisionist sentiment which 
has surfaced among the peoples formerly subjected to imperialist rule, there are 
numerous conflicts over rights and frontiers. So far, they have only led to armed 
clashes here and there — in former Yugoslavia and at the southern periphery 
of the former USSR. A further, new kind of problem for Europe is the migration 
movement on a massive scale which emanates from the poverty-stricken areas 
and war zones in, above all, Southeast Europe and North Africa and which has 
become a latent threat to Central and Western Europe. Russia is also the 
destination of emigrants, people in other successor states of the former USSR 
who feel threatened by armed conflicts and/or local hostility towards aliens. In 
the event of even more widespread military conflicts in former Yugoslavia and/or 
in the former Soviet Union much greater masses of people may pack their bags © 
and endanger the stability of their countries of destination. In the long term, 
this is also to be feared if satisfactory living conditions cannot be created in the 
poor areas of the world. The risks to inner stability resulting from cross-frortier 
drug trafficking, internationally organised crime, and — to a certain degree — 
international terrorism are also becoming greater for Eastern, Central end, 
increasingly, for Western Europe too. There is still no broadly-based common 
approach by European countries in efforts to meet all these challenges. By their 
nature, most of them are tasks which fall within the jurisdiction of the European 
Union. NATO, therefore, can only contribute indirectly towards tackling these 
problems insofar as it establishes a peace zone among member states and prevents 
a renationalisation of their security policies. 


Definition of the Russian Position on NATO 


If the view is taken thar the antagonism between Moscow and Western states 
has been eliminated once and for all, two different conclusions can be drawn. 
The first is that NATO has become superfluous as a defence alliance and that 
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it can either be disbanded or replaced by an all-European security system. The 
opinion could just as easily be ventured that the Atlantic Alliance does not 
adversely affect Russian interests, indeed that it benefits them by creating a zone 
of stability west of the Russian frontiers which spares the Russian side security 
problems in the west and thus facilitates a concentration on problems at home. 
Russian democrats already argued this way at the beginning of 1990. President 
Yeltsin appeared to follow suit when he expressly assured Poland’s President 
Walesa on 25 August 1993 that his country could seek accession to NATO 
without clashing with “the interests of other states, including the interests of 
Russia”®. This official statement, however, was soon counteracted by Foreign 
Minister Kozyrev and other Russian politicians. On 25 November 1993, the 
Director of the External Reconnaissance Service, Primakov, brought a study to 
the international public eye in Moscow in which the Russian position valid since 
then was formulated in detail’. 


NATO was criticized for not yet having found its role in the “system of 
international relations of the post-confrontation period” and of still clinging to 
the “stereotype of bloc thinking”. The fact that the Atlantic Alliance is willing 
to institutionalise coordination on security matters in the North Atlantic 
Cooperation Council (NACC) with the former Warsaw Pact countries including 
all successor states of the former USSR was ignored as not worth mentioning. 
Attention centred all the more on the possible accession of the Central European 
countries to NATO. This was not only declared to be questionable on account 
of the exclusion of Russia but also because of the feared spread of anti-Russian 
attitudes to Western countries. The verdict against an eastward NATO 
enlargement was qualified. Russia would be able to agree to an extension of the 
Atlantic Alliance under two conditions: if the latter were to also include the 
Russian Federation and at the same time undergo a functional transformation. 
Accordingly, NATO should change from a system of collective defence into a 
system of collective security. In line with this logic, collective defence was 
invaritably directed against Russia, whereas a concomitant arrangement on 
collective security would correspond to the need for common security for all 
European countries. 


The objection against the concept of collective defence was elucidated in 
greater detail. Even though there was no express intention to have a deployment 
area for attack against Russia and its allies, the concept did objectively have an 
— at least potential — enemy in mind. A shift in NATO territory closer to 
Russian frontiers, therefore, could not leave the “interests of Russia’s military 
security” unaffected. What was needed was collective security in Europe through 
the creation of a corresponding mechanism. For example, “something hybrid 
between NATO on the one hand and the CSCE (Conference on Security and 


6 Joint Russian-Polish Declaration of 25 August 1993, in: Diplomatichesky vestnik, 17-1811993, pp. 14-16. 
7 Account of the programmatic sections of the second part of interest here: Perspektivy rasshireniya NATO i interesy Rossii, in: 
Izvestiya, 26 November 1993. 
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Cooperation in Europe) and the UN (Organisation of the United Nations) on 
the other hand”. This was a clear specification of the guiding idea for a collective 
security system: instead of taking precautions for collective defence against a 
threat laid down in advance an agreement was proposed to the effect that, in 
the event of an attack on one of the countries involved, all other member states 
would have to render assistance. 


In theory, this provides the best possible security guarantee for the victim of 
an aggression committed by whichever side. Accordingly, the country attacked 
would always have the overwhelming majority of powers and the superior 
strength on its side. A potential aggressor could thus not hope to be successful. 


-r 


This would deter it from the start from using force. In practice, however, the 


effectiveness of this concept depends on two requirements: 


1. Each of the countries inside and outside of the security system which could 
become a possible aggressor must view itself as placed in a hopelessly inferior 
position by the coalition of the other countries. : 


2. All participants in the security system must, in the event of a crisis, 
immediately identify and agree which country is the aggressor and which the 
victim, and, in line with the accepted contractual commitments, be willing to 
bring their entire power to bear in favour of the attacked pay regardless of 
the extent of effort, costs and risks involved. 


As a rule, both requirements were not met when a decision of this kind had 
to be taken. Aggressors have managed, with a certain degree of success, to either 
cover up the aggressive character of their action or at least provide countries 
reluctant to intervene with reasons justifying their non-involvement. This is the 
decisive weak point in every system of collective security: It is not clear in a 
wartime scenario who is the aggressor and who is the victim — this enables 
each member of the system which is unwilling to provide the assured assitance 
to the victim because of inconvenience, a fear of risks, self-interest and/or 
sympathy with the aggressor or even because it wants to side with the aggressor 
to present the situation as they see fit in such a way that the respectively desired 
behaviour seems to be a consequence of the commitment made. This basically 
means that the ceremonially assured assistance can in no way be depended upon 
by the victim of aggression. Each country can, irrespective of its commitment 
to the principles of collective security, do as it pleases when it comes to the 
crunch, And even if it abides in principle to its assistance commitment, it can 
structure its extent at its own discretion in such a way thar virtually none of 
that commitment remains. 


This explains why systems of collective security which incorporated countries | 


with varying or even conflicting interests always turned out to be ineffeciual. 
There are neither joint military precautions with regard.to-a possible crisis or 
war situation nor agreement on the nature and origin of the challenge which 
is supposed to unite all partners in defence. This is why, for example, the League 
of Nations foundered in the Thirties when it tried to put an end to the attack 
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by fascist Italy on Abyssinia — regardless of the fact that in this case there was 
a broadly-based front of guardians of the peace which was vastly superior to 
the aggressor in terms of power and resources. The decisive factor, however, was 
its inability to take joint resolute action against the violator of peace. From then 
on, the League of Nations was incapable of acting, and Hitler was convinced 
of the weakness of the opponents of aggression. The interaction between the 
Western states — trying to exert influence within the NATO, EU, CSCE and 
UN framework — and the Milošević regime in Belgrade yet again illustrated 
the helplessness of powerful countries vis-a-vis even a relatively small aggressor 
if the practical steps to be taken are contemplated only when aggression actually 
begins. Disagreement prevented effective action at a time when the slightest 
efforts would have sufficed to nip the problem in the bud. 


The transformation of NATO into a system of collective security, in the form 
called for by Moscow, is already reality with respect to the wars in former 
Yugoslavia. Neither the military preparations nor the political agreements of the 
Alliance were relevant for Western decisions on the Serb-Croat war and the 
armed conflicts in Bosnia. In complete analogy to the participants of a system 
of collective security, the Allies held consultations on the respectively emerged 
situation and voiced varying, indeed in many instances conflicting, views on the 
character of the armed conflict and on its underlying motives — with the result 
that no effective intervention was carried out at all. NATO, therefore, placed 
into the the position of a system of collective security, is just as unable to act 
as other systems of this kind. The transformation Moscow demands -of the 
Atlantic Alliance is virtually tantamount to the elimination of its ability to take 
action. This may not be intentional. It is, however, consistent. Russia should 
on no account be excluded from a major European security structure. An 
inclusion of Russia, however, would bring such divergent interests and 
orientations into NATO that the unity of the alliance purpose so essential for 
a system of collective defence would no longer be sustainable. 


Russian Goals in Eastern and Central Europe 


Sharp Russian opposition to any arrangement which would territorially extend 
NATO as an alliance is connected with a new foreign policy orientation in 
Moscow. Under the influence of a growing imperial-revisionist tendency in 
Russia’s leadership elite, Yeltsin and Kozyrev altered their priorities towards the 
outside world in 1993. The shift was towards power objectives in the former 
“inner” and “outer empires”. In Central Europe and in the Balkans the goal 
is to prevent an above all political-military integration of the states there into 
the West in order, in the long term, to again expose the region to Russia's 
military and economic clout, regardless of any aversion on the part of the states 
concerned. Will the Western countries, in line with Russian demands, deny the 
Central Europeans and other peoples turning to the West engagement and 
support? Those countries programmed since 1945 to the supply of energy, raw 
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materials and security from the East would then have no other option but to 
again turn to Moscow and accept its terms. The greater the size of the vacuum 
the Russian side is able to make the West respect in Central Europe and in 
the Balkans, the more certain and complete the resultant dependence of these — 
countries will be. Moscow is trying to employ the interest of Western countries ` 
in a cooperative relationship as a lever by making it dependent on the condition 
that the West complies with the Russian desire for the territorial exclusion of 
Central and Southeast Europe from any Alliance considerations. 

The Russian leadership pursues a concept which takes a decisive lesson of the 
Gorbachev era into consideration. At that time, Russia was no longer willing 
or able to bear the material “burdens of the empire” and thus scaled down its 
economic and military engagement in Central Europe and in the Balkans. 
Typically, Moscow initially viewed the subsequent collapse of the “socialist 
community” as an advantage rather than a disadvantage. The countries which 
were previously kept dependent and which were not, therefore, willing to 
demonstrate genuine alliance, the argument ran, would now assume their own 
responsibility and thus no longer expect the USSR to bear their burdens; an 
alliance which had been both artificial and detrimental could now be replaced 
by a relationship which would be mutually beneficial in material and modelled 
on relations with Finland®. Today, Moscow is incomparably worse off than at 
that time. A restoration of the former “outer empire” in its old form, therefore, 
is definitely out of the question for its leaders. Rather, ties of a new kind are 
desired. Avoiding all integration-type forms which would create an overall 
Russian responsibility, the aim is to establish close bilateral relations in which 
the structural dependencies on the energy, raw materials and security resources 
of the Russian Federation, which continue because of Western inactivity, can 
be brought to bear. Moscow could then offer its assets respectively from case 
to case in exchange for respectively desired political and/or economic gains’. 


Conclusions 

Assuming that existing structures are retained, the prospect that Western 
compliance with the Russian desire would turn NATO into a helpless system 
of collective security compares with the equally negative prospect of a loss of 
relevance. The public at large in Western countries, however, feels that the threat 
for whose aversion NATO was created has been overcome and hardly perceives 
the new challenges which have in the meantime emerged. Can the public be 
“educated” in the sense that it can take new threats which are more subtle but 
much more difficult to identify and thus control, as seriously as the threat during - 
the period of the Cold War? Can it be convinced that NATO as an alliance 
oriented to collective defence will also be able to cope with the problems of 


8 Vostochnaya Evropa na puti k obnovieniyu (editorial), in: Mezhduncrodiaya zhizn, 111990, pp. 115-117; A Bogotyrow/M. 
Nosow/K. Pleshakov, Kro oni, nashi soyuzniki, in: Kommunist, 1/1990, pp. 105-114, 

9 On the concepe of the new Russian foreign policy cf. esp. Suzanne Crowes, Russia Asserts Its Scrategic Agenda, in: RFE/RL Research 
Report, 11: 50, 17 December 1993, pp. 1-8. 
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the new security situation which makes completely different demands? As shown 
by Western disagreement and helplessness in the face of the wars in former 
Yugoslavia the Alliance has yet to find a solution to the problem. 


The reluctance towards the desires for accession expressed by Central European 
and other countries underlines NATO’s lack of orientation. What the applicants 
want and need is integration into the security which the NATO territory enjoys 
today. The core is participation in the guarantee of assistance of the Atlantic 
Alliance. Particularly those countries at the eastern periphery of the West which 
are still not internally consolidated and which are confronted with an uncertain 
outside world require protection resembling the guarantee of security a Western 
Europe which was just as unstable received at the end of the forties. 


A look at the genesis and early history of the Atlantic Alliance makes it clear 
how correct and necessary it was that the intact Western powers — at that time, 
the United States and Canada — did not view the internal and external 
instability of the prospective allies as an obstacle, but as an exhortation for union. 
The historical core of the Western Alliance is the assurance of security — mainly 
provided at that time by the USA — the applicant countries seek today. The 
extension of a military organisation followed at a later stage. For Western Europe 
the protection against threats — which enabled a flourishing political and 
economic development — was not the only important aspect. North American 
engagement for the security of European allies also helped curb and overcome 
inner-European conflicts which had culminated in a world war only a short while 
earlier. Since then, Western Europe has been an area of peace — united by a 
variety of integration mechanisms —, in which NATO’s transatlantic community 
of security performs a major conciliatory function. All this supports a repetition 
of Western Europe’s “success story” of stabilisation and of de-antagonisation and 
reconciliation in the countries which have been liberated from the Soviet yoke 
further east. The conflicts NATO would then face are much less in extent than 
they were in Western Europe at the end of the forties. They should not 
discourage the NATO member states — insofar as they still possess the same 
kind of commonality spirit which developed at that time under the impression 
of the Soviet threat directed against shared basic values. 


The national egotisms which have clearly re-emerged following the end of the 
Cold War, which make the NATO countries living in security reluctant to engage 
in commitments on behalf of the countries confronted with uncertainties and 
risks in the territories formerly under Soviet rule, are being fostered by Moscow. 
The Russian declaration, voiced with increasing emphasis more recently, that 
the Western countries must choose between cooperation with Russia and the 
enlargement of the Atlantic Alliance contains a latent appeal to the Western 
inclinations towards quietism and indifference which run contrary to a sense of 
solidarity. The paramount goal of preventing a resurgence of a new confrontation 
with Moscow can now be used as a pretext for rejecting the countries to the 
east of NATO territory wich need Western support. It is convenient for the 
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Allies not to face up to the changed security situation in Europe and to evade 
a fundamental change of concept. If the “partnership fcr peace” offered to the 
applicant countries became a final result —— instead of an initial arrangement 
— this would have hardly predictable negative consequences in the long term. 
NATO cannot satis-y the security needs of the countries seeking accession in 
the long run by providing a consultative procedure and observer status. If the 
Alliance failed to budge from its current position its commitment for freedom 
and peace in Europe would lose credibility, especially if the applicant countries 
were to then in all probability find no other way to resolve their security problem 
(as well as their economic plight brought about through Western European 
protectionism) than to join forces with Russia regardless of the then prevalent 
political mood in Moscow. 


The Russian line of argument tries to confront Western governments with 
a real dilemma. Indeed, it cannot be in the interests of NATO — nor of the 
applicant states themselves —- to pursue a course which pushes Russia into 
confrontation. Furthermore, the Western side not only wants to avoid hostility, 
but also to initiate active cooperation on many issues — such as, for example, 
the non-proliferation of nuclear and other super-destructive weapons. Primakov’s 
statement according to which the price for NATO's enlargement can only be 
enmity towards Russia was at the same time pressure. The diverse forms of 
assistance Moscow receives from the West have not prevented this accentuation. 
In view of the growing imperial-oriented Russian foreign and military policies 
and the imperial-Communist and imperial-chauvinistic tendencies reinforced by 
the elections of 12 December 1993 the question arises: What kind of Russia 
will be the partner for Western countries in their coopezation efforts? To what 
extent is Yeltsin’s claim to be a bulwark against imperial-revisionist tendencies 
still plausible if the discussion in Moscow only centres on — definitely not 
completely insignificant — variations of this general direction? To meet Russian 
conditions could put cooperation into a completely different framework to that 
intended by the West and, what is more, lead to the opposite of the envisaged 
peaceful balance of interests in Central and Eastern Europe. The more 
far-reaching the Russian demands for the exclusion of Western influence and 
for its own assumption of a policing role in the former “inner” and “outer 
empire” become, the greater the probability that the Western countries will foster 
the imperial-revisionist counterimage of the democratic Russia they desire and 
thus, in the long term, consolidate and support a regime hostile to Western 
values. 


The “solution” Primakov signposts for the West of a transformation of the 
Alliance into a system of collective security cannot rank as a practicable option. 
It would mean committing suicide for fear of dying. The deficit of effectuality 
under which NATO has suffered as a result of the changes which have occurred 
since the end of East-West confrontation cannot be remedied through a declared 
abandonment of any claim to any effectuality at all. Such a move would also 
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destroy those effectual elements which still exist: NATO has created an area of 
peace on its territory; it guarantees the reconciliation of inter-European tension 
through American presence; and it prevents a renationalisation of security policy 
in Western Europe. How great the progress is which NATO still gives the 
Europeans, suddenly becomes clear when Sarajevo 1914 is compared with 
Sarajevo 1994. In 1914, Serbian expansionism against Bosnia was the spark which 
ignited the conflagration of the First World War between the European big 
powers; in 1994, despite the unimaginable atrocities and suffering on the spot, 
peace and cooperation prevail between the main countries in Europe, regardless 
of differences of opinion over the situation in Bosnia. It would be irresponsible 
to abandon a security system which still guarantees this progress as long as there 
is no sign of an alternative which could both safeguard the achievements so far 
and also resolve new problems. A system of collective security of the kind 
demanded by Russia would be unable to ensure one or the other. 
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Hans-Joachim Hoppe 


The Situation in Central and Southeast 
European Countries 


Along with the joy about the long-awaited emancipation, the collapse of the 
Soviet system and of the Soviet empire has also left benind concern, for example, 
with respect to the security vacuum which has emerged in view of growing 
uncertainties and challenges. The reaction to this is the desire of all Central 
European countries from Estonia to Hungary and Slovenia to join NATO, 
which is the only still functioning security system in Europe and, what is 
more, shares the Western inclinations of the refcrming countries. In the 
Balkans there are also strong advocates of NATO membership, but this 
political orientation is a matter of controversy in thz region. In the following 
article, Hans-Joachim Hoppe, an expert on Southeast Europe who lives in 
Cologne, examines the attitudes and requirements regarding possible NATO 
membership in future in the countries between Poland.and Bulgaria. 


Visegrad Countries 

The Visegrad countries Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia and Hungary 
do not contitute a homogeneous bloc. Rather, they pursue divergent interests 
and seek membership in the European Union (EU) and in NATO at varying 
paces', 

Following the elections of 19 September 1993 a left-wing coalition of 
post-Communist parties (Farmers’ Party and Leftist Aliance) also (following 
Lithuania) came to power in Poland. The new Prime Minister Pawlak, however, 
mainly continued the previous course. In view of the country’s economic plight 
and a jobless figure of 2.8 million (15.3%) the demagogic promises of a socially 
cushioned reform policy and the raising of the standard of living were illusory; 
persistent problems such as the growing crime rate and the structural reform 
of the health, education, pension and legal systems (new constitution) are still 
unresolved. The right-wing and moderate by and lerge extraparliamentary 
opposition is disunited and lacks an effective alternative programme. Walesa’s 
standing has deteriorated, which means that the leader of the post-Communist 
Social Democrats, Kwasniewski has good prospects of success at the next 
presidential elections in autumn 1995. 

As regards foreign policy, Poland is in an exposed position between Russia 
and NATO. The policy of independence initiated in 1989 is Western-oriented. 
The association agreement with the EU came into force on 1 February 1994. 


1 Cf. Magarditsch Hatschikjan, “Die aussenpolitischen Neuorientierungen in Ostmitteleuropa’, in: Aussenpolisik, 1/94, pp. 52-60. 
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Poland suffers from the EU’s protectionist measures, which have adverse effects 
on Polish exports and on production. In view of the collapse of Eastern markets 
Poland’s desire to be a trading bridge between East and West has become an 
illusion. Poland strives fer membership of the EU and of NATO by the year 
2000. Warsaw tried to find understanding in Moscow with the argument that 
this would not only not threaten Russia’s security, but that it would in fact 
strengthen it through the stabilisation of the Western environment and thus 
promote inner democratisation. NATO membership would only harm the 
interests of an anti-democratic and imperialist Russia. 


In the meantime, however, the impression has been gained in Poland that 
Moscow could become precisely that. This explains the great disappointment 
of Walesa and of others that, instead of giving an assurance of membership, 
NATO only offered a less binding “partnership for peace” in January 1994. The 
hope now is that this will be an interim solution along the road to full 
membership. The goal is still integration into the EU and NATO. The US 
presence in Europe is viewed as the decisive basis for stability and peace. Poland 
tries to orient its defence policy to Western standards. The army is under civilian 
control and is to be given Western structures. Military cooperation exists with 
the USA, Britain, France, Germany and Greece. 


Irrespective of all the political and economic asymmetry and_ historical 
reservations, Germany is an important security partner. As a result of 
reunification NATO area now borders directly on Poland. Military cooperation 
— such as joint military manoeuvres — is slow to develop; the planned 
German-Polish brigade has not yet been realised. As in the policy towards the 
West it is hoped that a constant dialogue with neighbours in the East will create 
a “zone of trust”. The withdrawal of all Russian troops has resolved a key 
problem in relations with Moscow. Poland, however, is still worried about the 
Russian military potential along its northern border, in the Kaliningrad/Koe- 
nigsberg area. The Polish minorities in Lithuania (220,000 = 7%) and in 
Byelorussia (380,000 = 4%) represent a conflict potential. Nevertheless, military 
agreements were concluded with the Baltic states, Byelorussia and the Ukraine. 
The regional cooperation of the Visegrad countries mainly functions economically 
and militarily. The intended coordination of efforts for Westward integration, 
however, has been unsuccessful. 


Of the four countries, the Czech Republic is economically and politically the 
most developed. Despite a slim parliamentary majority the centre-right coalition 
led by Vaclav Klaus has ensured a Stable situation. The party-political system 
is balanced. The opposition consists of Social Democrats and the Party of the 
Democratic Left (successor party of the CP). There are virtually no aggressively 
nationalistic tendencies. The Czech Republic is a focus of Western and, above 
all, German investments; the Czech external debt figure of 7.4 billion dollars 
is relatively low; the unemployment rate is 3.5 per cent. However, a host of 
bankruptcies, higher unemployment and growing discontentment are to be 
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expected. There are good relations with Slovakia. Their instability and conflict 
with the Hungarian ethnic group seem risky. 


Moscow’s imperial policy appears as a latent threat. The separation from 
Slovakia has put the country an an even more pronounced Western course. In 
September 1993, the Czech Republic became an associate member of the EU. 
Like Poland it is convinced that the sole guarantee for its security is membership 
in NATO and in the EU. Following Slovakian secession Prague has only keen 
half-heartedly engaged in cooperation in the Visegrad Group. Prague rejects the 
Polish idea of an institutionalisation of the Visegrad group just as clearly as it 
does a coordination of efforts towards NATO and EU membership. Due tc its 
better initial situation Prague feels that it will achieve success sooner in this 
respect on its own. NATO turned down its request for accession in Octcber 
1993; the offer of “partnership for peace” met with reservations in the Czech 
government. In response, Prague reaffirmed its desire for NATO guarantees and 
offered for its part to participate in peacekeeping missiors. There are close ties 
with Western armies, especially to those of the USA, Germany and France. 


Following the dissolution of Czechoslovakia the western part of the country 
retained two thirds of the army. The latter is switching from an offensive to 
a defensive orientation; at the same time, it is being scaled down from 105,000 
to 85-65,000 men; the troops previously massed along the western border are 
being spread out across the entire territory. Budget cuts limit the reform and 
the conversion of equipment to NATO standards. The training of soldiers in 
Russia was discontinued, but arms will probably continue to be bought there 
since this is the country’s only hope of Moscow paying back accumulated debt. 
The army is under the civilian control of Defence Minister Baudys; the Chief 
of General Staff received part of his military training in Moscow. The incompiete 
ousting of old cadres from the army, a majority of senior officers with 
questionable loyalty, and an extreme shortage of officers trained in the West 
are disturbing factors. The security service, which set torgues wagging because 
of spying on leading politicians and attempts to disavow the new democracy, 
is probably still interspersed with old cadres loyal to Moscow. 


The problems accompanying the transition to a new system have increased 
in Slovakia since separation on 1 January 1993; the Hungarian minority (11%) 
is now also more significant in the smaller state. The minority government led 
by Mečiar is losing support because of internal discord and nationalistic 
anti-Hungarian hostility. It faces the Communist successor party, PDL, the 
Western-oriented Christian Democrats, and the Party of the Hungarian Minority. 
Economically, Slovakia suffers from a recession with a high inflation rate, a 
substantial budget deficit and a 13.8-per-cent rate of unemployment. In addition, 
it has problems converting the armament and large enterpr_ses. The main trading 
partners are the Czech Republic, Germany, Austria and Russia. 


As opposed to the Czechs, the much more markedly threatened Slovakians 
seek protection on all sides. Due to the recent developments Russia and the 
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Ukraine are regarded as the primary risk factors. Arms purchases were agreed 
with both countries in the hope of reducing the debt on the Slovakian side. 
Military agreements were concluded with, among others, Poland, Hungary and 
Austria. Slovakia supports multilateral cooperation between the Visegrad 
countries, also with regard to joint arms systems. There are no fears as regards 
Poland, although mountain troops were stationed along the northern border. 
The relationship with Budapest is strained because of the Hungarian minority 
and the environmentally controversial Gabcikovo Dam (which Bratislava 
continues to operate). Hungary dropped its initial veto against Slovakia’s 
membership in the Council of Europe after Bratislava issued assurances to the 
minorities. Relations are still strained, however, since Slovakia has not redeemed 
these pledges. Despite political polemics both countries cooperate militarily. The 
Slovakian checks on its southern border are mainly directed against migrants from 
third countries. 


Slovakia also seeks NATO and EU membership, but is aware of the fact that 
this will be a lengthy process. Foreign Minister Moravcik advocates Westward 
integration. The defence concept was converted from the former orientation 
against the Federal Republic of Germany to local national defence. The army 
of 46,000 men is under civilian control; it has Defence Minister Andrejéak, a 
former Communist and career officer, at its helm. The Hungarian recruits and 
officers constitute a problem. The budget frame for reforms in Slovakia is even 
more limited than in the Czech Republic; the dependence on Eastern weapons, 
therefore, continues. | 


Hungary has great sympathy in the West. The country’s internal situation 
is relatively stable, but the economic situation has deteriorated despite an 
injection of Western capital. The ruling Hungarian Democratic Forum, which 
is led by Boross following Antall’s death, has lost popularity because of party 
splits. It competes with two liberal parties and with the reform socialists led by 
Gyula Horn. The government is blamed for the recession with its high deficit 
and an unemployment rate of 12.6 per cent (655,000). The extreme nationalistic 


forces in the government party led by Czurka were isolated and marginalised 
by Antall. 


Hungary seeks accession to NATO and to the EU as soon as possible. In 
December 1991, it already concluded an association agreement with the EC, 
and in spring 1993 with the EFTA too. It supports regional cooperation inside 
the Visegrad Group. Furthermore, it has good relations with all neighbours with 
small Hungarian minorities: Slovenia, Croatia and the Ukraine. Conflicts exist, 
however, with Slovakia, Romania and Serbia, where there are larger minorities. 
Treaties were drawn up with all neighbours with exception of Romania and 
Slovakia. The accession of these countries to the Council of Europe in 1993 
gave Budapest the possibility to exert pressure in Strasbourg for the improvement 
of the situation of Hungarian minorities. Despite the differences of opinion with 
Bucharest good relations exist between the Hungarian and the Romanian armies. 
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Relations with Belgrade are strained due to the considerable Serb pressure on 
the minority in the Vojvodina (35,000 have already fled from this area) and 
the UN embargo (which Hungary respects). Budapest established a network of 
bilateral agreements, the most important being the one already drawn up with 
the USSR in December 1991. Trade with Russia and the Ukraine fell because 
of the payment difficulties confronting both countries. The Hungarian-Ukrainian 
treaty contains border guarantees and support the incorporation of Russia and 
of the Ukraine into European security structures. 

In view of the unrest on the territory of former multinational Yugoslavia and 
USSR Hungary feels as if it is in a security vacuum. It looks to NATO for 
protection against the thus perceived imperial activities in Belgrade and Moscow. 
Like Poland and the other Visegrad countries it views “partnership for peace” 
as inadequate. Admittedly, in many respects Hungary is closely liaised with 
NATO, for exmaple, through the assistance of NATO countries in the 
modernisation of the army. From Budapest's angle, however, a decisive element 
is missing: the security which NATO guarantees it members. For financial 
reasons Hungary also buys material in Russia along with weapons from East 
German stocks in order to obtain a countervalue for the debts which have 
accumulated there. For its backing of the AWACS mission in former Yugoslavia 
it was given an assurance of security by NATO for the assaciated risk of a Serbian 
attack. 


Balkan Countries? 

Culturally and geographically, Slovenia and Croatia belong to Central Europe. 
Slovenia is ruled by a centre-left coalition under Janez Drnovsek. The head of 
state is the former Communist Kučan. The reputation of the leadership has 
worsened because of political disunity, economic problems, a high budget deficit 
and unemployment (14%). The country suffers from an economic recession and 
the loss of the Serbian market. In comparison with the other states on the 
territory of former Yugoslavia the country is in good shape, but it is hardly 
competitive on the EU market. 

Although Slovenia corresponds most to European standards thanks to its early 
opening to the outside world and its political pluralism it has not yet been 
associated with the EU, even though there is mutual cooperation. Trade was 
also liberalised with the Czech and Slovakian republics. Slovenia, which is not 
fully recognised by the EU, has difficulties with numerous neighbours. There 
are problems with Italy, which it is hoped will suppor: a move towards the 
EU, because of minority problems; with Austria because of the Austrian 
State Treaty and the German minority; and with Croatia because of customs 
and border problems and the Slovenian desire for access to Adriatic ports. Due 
to the lack of complementarity in goods production trade with Croatia is not 


2Cf. Viola Groebner, “Reale Chancen fuer die Aufnahme der Staaten Suedasteuropas in die Europaeischen Gemeinschaften”, in: 
Suedosteuropa Mitteilungen, 411993, pp. 318-327. 
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getting under way. Slovenia is hoping, therefore, for a recovery of the former 
Yugoslav market, and the opposition would even like to see a future confederate 
order in this framework as soon as the war in Bosnia is over. Slovenia could 
then become a bridge between Europe and rump Yugoslavia. Defence Minister 
Janez Jansa, the hero of the struggle against the Yugoslavian army in June 1991, 
who was recently involved in an affair about arms smuggling to Bosnia, initially 
made some contradictory comments on disarmament, but then supported armed 
neutrality and now supports NATO membership under the impression of the 
proximity of the Bosnian war. 

Croatia has close relations with Germany, Austria and Hungary. Due to its 
relatively high level of development it has comparatively favourable conditions 
for a move closer to the EU and NATO because of its involvement in the war 
in Bosnia-Hercegovina. The nationalistic regime of the former Communist 
general Tudjman, however, and the territorial dispute over the area to which 
Serbia lays claim do not for the time being allow integration. 

Rump Yugoslavia (Serbia-Montenegro) stands in total isolation on account 
of its policy of war and the suppression of minorities in the Vojvodina, in Kosovo 
and in Sandzak. Despite European recognition the future of Bosnia-Hercegovina 
is uncertain because of the wartime developments and unsuccessful peace 
negotiations. As inconceivable as it may seem at present the eventuality of a 
return to the entire former Yugoslav territory to Europe should always be 
considered. 

As regards the situation in Macedonia opinions range from “oasis of peace” 
to the “powder keg of the Balkans”. Macedonia was indeed the only republic 
of former Yugoslavia which attained independence and the withdrawal of the 
Serb-dominated army by peaceful means. A moderate coalition of Social 
Democrats, Liberals and the Albanian Party has been in power since the first 
free elections in 1990. Thanks to the clever policies of President Gligorov 
Macedonia has been able so far to keep out of the war and to preserve inner 
peace despite ethnic tension between the Slavic majority of the population and 
the Albanians. Despite all the transitional difficulties and the repercussions of 
the embargo against Serbia, Macedonia, once the economic tailender in 
Yugoslavia, now has a certain economic prosperity, which is rcoted in the 
abundance of mineral resources, a flourishing textiles industry, and a relatively 
new level of technology. 

The rights of the minorities are guaranteed in the constitution; the percentage 
share of Albanians and other minorities in the administration, the police, the 
army and in the educational system is to be raised. Many Albanians, however, 
are not satisfied with what has been achieved so far. They call for the recognition 
as a second nation of state and for local autonomy. The government, however, 
makes further concessions conditional on the outcome of the census. The 


3 For detailed analysis cf. Duncan M. Perry: “Macedonia: A Balkan Problem and a European Dilemma”, in: RFE/RL Research Report, 
19 June 1992, pp. 35-45. 
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Macedonian Nationalists, who currently have the majority in parliament and 
who regard the Albanians and other Moslems as alien elements and Macedonia 
as their very own orthodox state, are losing popularity. The deterrent example 
of the war in Bosnia would seem to be strengthening the position of the moderate 
forces among the Slave-Macedonians and Albanians. 


The main threat to the country emanates from Serbia. Belgrade is pursuing 
a policy which fluctuates between acceptance and rejection. The Serbian 
Nationalists still view Macedonia as southern Serbia. One argument for Belgrade’s 
claims is the Serbian minority in northern Macedonia. Furthermore, a rebellion 
in Kosovo could trigger a mass exodus to Macedonia and spur on the separatism 
of the Albanians. A disintegration of Macedonia would Ering the neighbouring 
states Serbia, Bulgaria, Albania and Greece into play. 


Skopje is trying to defuse the conflict instigated by Greece over the name 
Macedonia through an amendment of the constitution and through bilateral 
negotiations. The Slavophone population living in northern Greece (approx. 
50,000 people) hardly provides circumstantial indication af the pan-Macedonian 
claims to northern Greece which Athens maintains Skopje has expressed. Skopje 
has good relations with Bulgaria, which was the first country to recognise 
Macedonia, although it still refuses to recognise a Macedonian nation which 
differs from the Bulgarian people. Despite minority problems there is close 
cooperation with Albania, which currently provides the main access to the 
Mediterranean and thus to the West. Vice versa Macedonia is the link for the 
Albanians with Turkey and with the Black Sea area. With the interests of the 
Turkish minority there Turkey is also keen on a stabilisation of the Macedonian 
state. . 


Macedonia’s membership of the UN since April 1993 and the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with several EU countries in December 1993 and with 
the USA in January 1994 have also contributed considerably to stabilisation. 
In the foreign policy field, Macedonia seeks integration into the European 
community of states as well as NATO accession. The presence of over 1,000 
UN soldiers, whose task is to observe the embargo imposed on Serbia, and a 
growing US contingent in the country provide a certain guarantee for the 
country’s security. The US Administration has also repeatedly emphasised that 
it would not tolerate a southward extension of Serbian expansion. A small 
Macedonian army of 11,000 soldiers equipped with little armament is being 
speedily set up with Western assistance. Apart from Presicent Gligorov and the 
young government team, the Chief of General Staff Eojnov, who, as fleet 
commander, was imprisoned by the Serbs after refusing to fire on Split, is a 
further guarantee for a constructive policy. 

In December 1992, Albania was the first formerly Communist country to 
make a formal application for NATO membership. Berisha explained the move 
by referring to his country’s early withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact (1968), 
a successful political reorientation, an already existing close cooperation with 
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NATO countries, and Albania’s particular need for protection in view of the 
proximity of rump Yugoslavia. After decades of the rigid Hoxha dictatorship, 
the late political upheavals of 1990/1991, and extreme transitional problems 
Albania still by and large spearheads the Balkan countries in terms of its reform 
developments, despite its low standard of living. Its democratic government, 
which managed to come to power at the second go in 1992, is based on a broad 
majority; there is, on the whole, consensus over the new political course: the 
Socialists orient their activities to the Greek PASOK and the Italian left-wing 
parties; the Nationalists are disunited. Through massive Western aid the initial 
poverty was relieved, inflation was slowed down, and industrial production and 
farming activities revitalised following accelerated privatisation. The legal system 
is being converted to Western norms; work on a new constitution is in progress. 
Despite polemics from Athens, the rights of the small Greek minority (roughly 
50-100,000) in the south of the country are by and large guaranteed. 

As regards foreign policy Albania seeks proximity to the West. In June 1991, 
it became a CSCE member. It receives the assistance of the EU; apart from Italy, 
the USA and Germany are important partners. The traditional ties with Turkey 
and the Arab world were revived. Albania attended the Black Sea Conference 
in Istanbul and joined the Islamic World Organisation. Despite a mainly Islamic 
population Albania feels that it is primarily a part of Europe. Strong Western 
influences are also exerted by the Albanian diaspora, the influence extending into 
the US Congress. Albania will, soon become a member of the Council of Europe. 
Albania is associated with NATO through the treaty of assistance with Turkey 
of 1 June 1992 and through military agreements with, among others, the USA 
and Britain. As a result of the war in former Yugoslavia the country’s strategic 
significance for the West has increased considerably. The cooperation with 
NATO countries designed to control the embargo imposed on Belgrade and to 
prevent the proliferation of the Balkan conflict is so close that, as Prime Minister 
Meksi repeatedly emphasised, accession to NATO is really just a formality. 

Albania does not apparently feel that it has to show considerations for Russia. 
The former alliance with the USSR and with China was of a more chance nature. 
Already for economic reasons alone Tirana is not interested in any complications 
connected with the Kosovo problem, the Albanian minority in Macedonia and 
the dispute with Greece. Albania tries to sort out unresolved national problems 
in strict agreement with the countries concerned. The Albanian organisations 
abroad are urged to demonstrate restraint. An escalation in Kosovo can only 
be prevented in the long run through pressure on Belgrade and by placing the 
region under international control, as called for by the Albanians. Whereas a 
long process of adjustment would appear to be required prior to any accession 
to the EU an Albanian accession to NATO may be effected much sooner. It 
would have a stabilising influence on the entire region and deter the Serbs from 
further acts of aggression. 

Like Romania, Bulgaria is opposed to any preferential treatment of the Central 
European countries by the EU. Edged into a neglected peripheral position by 
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the Yugoslavian conflict the country is characterised by a relative stability in terms 
of the conflicts in neighbouring territories. The reform development is bogged 
down in provisional arrangements; the situation is politically and economically 
volatile. Following a Communist government confirmed in free elections the 
Democratic Opposition (UDK) received a wafer-thin majority in new elections. 
After only a few months in power Dimitrov’s radical-reformist government had 
to give way to a transitional government led by the former Communist Berov, 
which was backed by the Socialists (a party which emerged from the CP), the 
Party of the Turkish Minority, and the UDK-Left. The democratic freedoms 
have been by and large formally safeguarded, but the government was suspected 
of “re-Communising” the country through its personnel policy. Due to the 
weakness of the government the power is concentrated in the hands of President 
Zelju Zelev and his team of aides, who manoeuvres between the parties and 
pursues an economically moderate course and a clear pro-West orientation. The 
flames of resentment against the 1.5 million Muslims (sometimes Turks) are 
mainly fanned by radical-nationalist groups. Old cadres and the secret service 
continue to exert considerable influence. 


As regards economic parameters, the government has to fight against a high 
debt level (12 billion dollars) from the Zivkov era, a structural crisis of the big 
industrial firms, an overwhelmingly privatised (approx. 50%) yer still inefficient 
agricultural sector, and a relatively high rate of unemployment (600,000 = 15%). 
More than other Balkan countries Bulgaria, which was formerly closely tied to 
the USSR, suffers from the loss of its most important trading partner and raw 
materials supplier. The search of the hardly competitive Bulgarian industry for 
partners is additionally impaired by the civil war in former Yugoslavia, which 
by and large isolates Bulgaria politically and economically. Due to a weak 
investment propensity and the effects of the embargo indebtedness has increased 
to 13 billion dollars. A falling standard of living and social and ethnic tension 
provide a breeding-ground for groups with Communist leanings, Macedonian 
nationalists in the Pirin area, and monarchists. The government tries to 
counteract this through a slow reform policy. In view of the weakness of the 
democratic opposition Zelev is trying to establish a centrist group as a counter- 
balance to the Socialists. 


Bulgaria’s foreign policy is oriented to Europe and seeks an intensification 
of ties with the EU and the Council of Europe. Bulgaria was the first country 
to become a member of the Council of Europe after the Central European 
countries. An association agreement with the EC followed in December 1992. 
Bulgaria is doing its utmost to strictly comply with the embargo against rump 
Yugoslavia. In view of the challenges of Serbian expansionism and the Russian 
policy of influence it seeks protection in the West. The close relations with 
Greece were temporarily strained by Bulgaria’s overtures to Turkey and its speedy 
recognition of Macedonia. In view of the restraint of European institutions 
towards Sofia the government is trying to revive relations to the territory of the 
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former USSR. Ties with NATO, however, were also strengthened. Bulgaria seeks 
accession to both the EU and NATO. 


Among the Balkan countries, Romania is given preferential treatment despite 
its imperfect reform development. Even after the fall of Ceausescu the old cadres 
retained power in Iliescu’s presidential regime. Since then, pro-Russian and 
pro-Western functionaries, reformers and Conservatives have been at loggerheads. 
In the meantime, younger and more democratically-minded politicians and 
members of the military, rallying around Petre Roman, who was dismissed by 
Iliescu, are exerting an influence. Iliescu’s Democratic Front (27-28%), now 
“Social Democrats”, won the presidential and parliamentary elections in 
September 1992 with authoritarian and social slogans. The opposition comprises 
the reformers led by Roman, Emil Constantinescu’s liberal Democratic 
Convention (20%), and the Party of the Magyars as the lobby for the 1.8 million 
Hungarians. Neo-Communist, anti-Western and pan-orthodox currents are 
marginal. Former resentment against gypsies and Jews are resurfacing. 


The Nicolae Vacaroiu government pursues a conservative domestic policy line. 
It has been unable to stop the economic decline with inflation and growing 
unemployment due to the subsidisation of bankrupt firms and bureaucratic 
obstacles. The discontentment of the population about inflation, unemployment 
and the falling standard of living has repeatedly erupted in strikes and protest 
action. 


The foreign policy of the Iliescu regime is ambivalent. Romania, which had 
a characteristic policy of independence during the Ceausescu era seemed to drift 
more markedly into Moscow’s maelstrom after 1989, a trend which, admittedly, 
was counteracted by the dissolution of the USSR and inner-Romanian 
opposition. Following the break-up of the Warsaw Pact the new leadership signed 
a treaty of friendship with the Soviet Union, which restricted Romania’s options. 
This agreement, which was never ratified by parliament, was rendered obsolete 
by the dissolution of the Soviet Union. Bucharest is also trying to curry Moscow’s 
favour through its proposal for an Eastern and Central European Union. At the 
same time, Romania began to move closer to Europe despite imperfect democra- 
tisation, authoritarian structures and hesitant market reforms. On 1 February 
1993, it became an associate member of the EU. On 7 October 1993, it joined 
the Council of Europe as a full member, although this was made conditional 
on further progress, above all, in the country nationalities policy in line with 
European standards. The liberal opposition fears that Western compromising 
could enable the government to delay reforms even further. 


Relations with neighbouring countries continue to be strained; especially with 
Hungary because of the minority in Transylvania, which the Romanian 
government accuses of separatist activities. Romania for its part is suspected of 
pan-national ambitions by Bulgaria because of the Dobruja and by the Ukraine 


4 Sabine Riedel, “Bulgariens aussenpolitische Optionen”, in: Swedosteuropa-Minteilungen, 411993, pp. 310-313. 
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and Russia because of Bessarabia. Like Hungary and Poland, Romania also seeks 
to extend bilateral relations with neighbours. There are no ethnic or territorial 
conflicts with Serbia, but relations are strained by the embargo against rump 
Yugoslavia. 

In view of the developments in the former USSR and on the Balkans 
Romania’s geopolitical significance for the West has increased: it is commended 
as an “island of stability”. Nevertheless, wedged between trouble spots to the 
east and an aggressive Serbia, it finds itself in a security vacuum. This is why 
Foreign Minister Malescanu and Defence Minister Spiroiu advocate Romania’s 
integration into the Western security structures, especially into NATO. 
Opposition forces would view this as a desirable guarantee for democracy. Due 
to Moscow’s rejection of such an integration, the pro-Russian politicians, 
including the Chief of General Staff and the security institutions, only support 
cooperation with NATO. Under the influence of a hardening of Moscow’s 
policies Romania was the first country of the dissolved Warsaw Pact to. join 
NATO’s “partnership for peace” cooperation programme on 26 January 1994 
— in the eyes of Fereign Minister Malescanu a preliminary stage towards full 
NATO membership. 


Conclusion 

In terms of convergence to the West the countries under review here show 
considerable differences®, which must be taken into account accordingly. Under 
the aspect of adequate maturity for EU membership the Czech Republic, 
Hungary and Slovenia take the lead with respect to democracy and market 
reform; apart from Serbia-Montenegro, which cannot be considered from the 
start, Bulgaria is probably at the bottom end of the ranking. This assessment 
comes close to that of Zbigniev Brzezinski, who takes the view that only Poland, 
Hungary, the Czech Republic, and, perhaps, Slovenia and Estonia have good 
prospects for a successful democracy and market economy. These countries are 
followed on his list by a second group with structurally positive prospects, but 
with major political and economic weaknesses: Slovakia, Croatia, Lithuania and 
Turkmenistan (the lazter due to its energy resources). The countries in the third 
group will be confronted with serious problems for a longer period: Russia, the 
Ukraine, the three Caucasian countries, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. The final 
group has very little chance of “making the grade”: Serbia, Albania, Macedonia, 
Bosnia, Moldova and Tadzhikistan. In this assessment, therefore, only 5 of the 
total of 27 post-Communist states have sound prospects of success. 

The European institutions take the development disparities into account 
through a differentiated strategy. Those countries with legal systems restructured 
in line with Western standards, such as Estonia, Lithuania, the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, Hungary and Romania, were accepted as members of the Council of 


5 On the level of development in individual Eastern European countries see the analyses in the 1993 Annual Report of the RFE/RL 
Research Division: RFE/RL Research Peport,7 January 1994, 
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Europe within a relatively short space of time. A core of Eastern and Central 
European countries with a completed democratic and market-economy 
development was associated with the EU: Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, Romania and Bulgaria. The three Baltic states and Albania are among 
the candidates expecting association. Cooperation agreements were concluded or 
are envisaged to support the other countries. 


As regards integration into NATO, all countries of the former Soviet empire 
are represented in the NATO Cooperation Council, which guarantees regular 
dialogue and a minimum of cooperation. Not all countries have yet taken up 
the offer of “partnership for peace”. Particular interest was shown, regardless of 
the absence of any security guarantee, by those countries which are closest to 
the Russian threat. In order to control the embargo against rump Yugoslavia 
and to contain the Balkan conflict there is a “war-induced” close cooperation 
between NATO, generally on a bilateral basis, with, for example, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Macedonia and Albania. 


The criteria for cooperation with Eastern European countries should not be 
stricter than they once were for cooperation with Turkey or Greece. It should, 
however, be taken into account that —— as opposed to the Central European 
reformist countries -— the power struggle between democratic and 
post-Communist forces still continues in Southeast Eprope and Eastern Europe 
and that these countries still lack a broad political consensus. The return of 
former Communist forces, for example, in Lithuania and Poland, should not 
be automatically viewed as a renunciation of the pro-Western course. The focus 
should be on the day-to-day policies guided by national security interests of the 
countries concerned. The predominance of post-Communist and retrogressive 
structures, as in Romania and Bulgaria, should not be a deterrent for a further 
strengthening of reform forces and for the incoporation of the elites there into 
the confidence-building process. However, it should examined on a case-by-case 
basis where former “old-boy” networks and forces are still destabilising 
development. As shown by some of the examples, apart from in Bulgaria and 
Romania, these are still active even in countries such as the Czech Republic and 
Poland. 


Particularly for strategic reasons, Southeast Europe should not be disadvantaged 
in comparison with the Visegrad countries. An integration of this region into 
NATO and, in the long term, into the EU too could contribute substantially 
towards de-escalating the variety of bilateral conflicts. The deterrent and pacifying 
impact of membership of the Western alliance should not be underrated. 
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Marie-Janine Calic 


The Serbian Question in International 
Politics 


The lack of resolve demonstrated by the large and medium-sized powers in 
Europe in the face of the military aggression and ethnic expansion of relatively small 
Serbia and the latter’s resultant power as well as the helplessness of the 
international community have long since become major international 
eyesores. Marie Janine Calic, an expert for the problems in former Yugoslavia 
at the Research Institute of the Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik in 
Ebenhausen near Munich, examines this development and discusses the 
practical contextual steps which should be taken. 


The volatility of the Serbian Question, which became abruptly virulent during 
Yugoslavia’s phase of disintegration, was underrated for a long time by Western 
politicians and diplomats. Only a few months after the outbreak of war the 
opinion prevailed internationally that the key to a pacification of the southern 
Slavic region was in Belgrade. Irrespective of the various diplomatic activities 
to contain Serbia a policy line gained acceptance in European capitals last year 
which maps out the recognition of the war’s outcome. The question of how 
to shape a policy towards the state which will emerge from the conflict as the 
military winner is more relevant than ever. 


The Roots of the “Serbian Question” 

The desire for the unification of the southern Slavic countries has been the 
guiding motive of the national-mindedness of the Serbs since the beginning of 
the 19th century. Their settlement areas extended beyond Serbia, a principality 
of the Ottoman territory of rule, to the territory of the Hapsburg monarchy, 
to be more precise, to Croatia, Slavonia, the military boundary, soutrern 
Hungary and Dalmatia. As a reaction to the unsuccessful federalisation of the 
dual monarchy, which denied the orthodox Slavs living there any rights of 
representation, the idea emerged in the second third of the 19th century that 
all Serbian settlement areas could be united in an independent nation-state. The 
Serbian statesman Ilija Garašanin (1812-1874) first formulated this programma- 
tically in his “Programme of the External Policy of Serbia” (natertanije). In 
numerous forms, the dream of a separate Serbian nation-state was varied over 
the subsequent decades, during which Yugoslavism, the concept of a co-existence 
of the southern Slavic peoples with equal rights, also surfaced. 

The integration of the Serbian people into a common state was first achieved 
in 1918 through the creation of the Kingdom of the Serks, Croats and Slovenes, 
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which was given the name Yugoslavia in 1929. After the Second World War 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia emerged on its territory, which was by and 
large federalised in 1974. Since the Eighties at the latest, most of its peoples 
were, for different reasons, dissatisfied with its inner constitution. As in Slovenia 
and Croatia there was also opposition within the Serbian elite to the Titoist 
legacy. 

Even before the dissolution of Yugoslavia, therefore, the supporters of 
pan-Serbian ideas has gained’ political ground, especially after Slobodan Milošević 
became leader of the Serbian Communists in the mid-Eighties. The “Serbian 
Question” was no longer made an issue in intellectual circles, but was also made 
the most effective trump card of Serbian populism'!. Under its rubric above all 
the following demands found their expression: the elimination of a reputedly 
century-old discrimination and threat of the Serbian people; the restoration of 
the full sovereignty of state for Serbia over its entire territory, which means the 
termination of the autonomy of Kosovo and of the Vojvodina; and the 
“establishment of the full national and cultural integrity of the Serbian people, 
regardless of the republic or province in which they live’*. In this form, the 
— today politically predominant — pan-Serbism also had irredentist and 
hegemonic components. 


With reference to the nationality principle, the protagonists of pan-Serbia call 
for rule over certain territories, which are populated to a considerable extent by 
Serbs, but at the same time also by one or more other peoples. These are 
Croatian Krajina and Slavonia, large parts of Bosnia-Hercegovina, and the 
provinces Vojvodina and Kosovo, which are already integral parts of the Serbian 
state. Even in the existing borders Serbia is anything but a homogeneous 
nation-state. In more narrowly demarcated Serbia the percentage share of the 
Serbian population in 1991 was 88 per cent, in the Vojvodina 57 per cent, and 
in Kosovo 10 per cent. If the regions to which Serbia lays claim were included 
the ethnic structure would be even more heterogeneous. 


The smaller the percentage share of the Serb population in the potential annex 
areas, the greater the hegemonic character of pan-Serbism. It refers back to 
historical right or justifies its aspirations with the alleged threat of genocide 
against one’s own ethnic community and with the protection of vital interests. 
“Genocide” here is not only viewed in physical terms, but also economically 
and demographically. In order to sustain the claims to the ethnically 
heterogeneous regions the national identity of other peoples is denied. The 
Bosnian Muslims, for example, who have their own national awareness and who 
were recognised in the Sixties as one of the six constituent peoples of the 
Yugoslavian state, are simply declared to be Islamic Serbs. 


I Cf. Nebojša Popov, “Srpski populizam. Od marginalne do dominantne pojave”, supplement co the week'y magazine Vreme, 
24 May 1993. 

2 Memorandum of the Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts, cited according to “Der Krieg auf dem Balkan, Pax Christi”, in: 
Politische Vierteljabreszeitschrifs, Idstein 1992, Komzi Verlags GmbH, pp. 121 ff. 
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Serbian nationalism primarily argues along ethno-biological lines. An analysis 
of the latest Serbian school-books showed that 200 of the 280 teaching units 
defined the national community on the basis of consanguinity, whereas only 50 
perceived it administratively, and 5 culturally’. Furthermore, Serbian nationalism 
has a pronounced territorial component. According to views commonly held the 
Serbian nation is not only united by its common history, but also and in 
particular by the territory in which the Serbian people lives, in which its ancestors 
were at home, and where historically highly symbolic places are located. 


The importance of the national aspect for Serbian self-perception and its 
political modernisation effect were completely underrated when the European 
Community (EC) decided at the beginning of 1992 to recognise the former 
Yugoslavian constituent republics under certain conditions as sovereign subjects 
of international law. Only a few observers realised that there was only one 
alternative to Yugoslavia in the eyes of the Serbian nationalists: the unification 
of the Serb-populated countries in an extended Serbian nation-state. 


On the Road to the Unification of Serbian Countries 


The Serbian Question became abruptly relevant in the wake of the dissolution 
of the Yugoslavian federal state in 1991. At that time, roughly two million Serbs 
lived outside of the borders of the Serbian republic. In Croatia they accounted 
for roughly 12 per cent (600,000 persons) of the population, and for 31 per 
cent (1.4 million) in Bosnia-Hercegovina. After Slovenia and Croatia announced 
their secession from the federation with reference to the right of self-deter- 
mination for all peoples the Serbs reacted by threatening to secede the regions 
populated by Serbs and, on this basis, to set up a separate nation-state. To this 
very day, their leaders claim that the international community operates a double 
standard and that it was only denying the Serbs the right to self-determination. 


The pan-Serbian nationalists have been fostering their goal of unification with 
astonishing single-mindedness since Yugoslavia’s irrevocable disintegration became 
clear at the end of 1989/beginning of 1990. In July 1990, one year after the 
Croatian declaration of independence, a “Serbian National Council” was 
constituted in the region of Knin, which acted as an official body of the Serbs 
in Croatia. In a referendum in the same year the overwhelming majority of 
persons asked supported the autonomy of their settlement area, the Krajina. From 
then on, the conflict with the Croatian government over these areas was 
preprogrammed. In the second half of 1991 it escalated into open warfare. 
During the course of 1991 and 1992 further autonomous regions were set up 
in Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina, which, a short while later, declared 
themselves to be independent republics, the Serbian Republic of Krajina (RSK) 
in Croatia and the Serbian Republic (RS) in Bosnia-Hercegovina. In October 
1992, they announced the formation of a “Union of Serbian States”. Since then, 


3 Cf. “Novi Mirko i Slavko”, in: Vreme, 5 July 1993. 
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representatives of the Serbian republics in Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina have 
been carrying out negotiations on a possible unification. 


After two-and-a-half years war the pan-Serbian plans for unification have 
almost been executed. Almost a third of Croatia and roughly 70 per cent of 
the Bosnian territory are under Serbian control. The Military Geography Institute 
in Belgrade only recently held consultations with the most important state and 
scientific institutions on the question of where the future Serbian borders should 
be. In their opinion, long-term trouble spots will be along the border of the 
Serbian Republic with Croatia, in the Muslim enclaves in Bosnia, and along 
several strategically important connecting lines to Save, Donau, Neretva and to 
the Mediterranean‘. 


The supporters of pan-Serbian ideas are not only to be found within the 
political and social elites. The demand for the self-determination of the Serbian 
people extending to the unification of the Serbian countries in one state is 
currently upheld by all decisive political forces. Views differ, however, on how 
this is to-be achieved. Whereas the national leaderships of the independent 
Serbian republics insist on a speedy integration into the mother country the 
government in Belgrade has applied the brakes in this respect under the pressure 
of international isolation. In its opinion, it may be enough for the time being 
to give the Serbs in Croatia and in Bosnia-Hercegovina far-reaching autonomy 
rights. More than ever before the decisive political forces are disunited over 
whether the national question should be resolved in the form of a pan-Serbian 
central state, a union of Serbian states or on the basis of a self-administration 
within the framework of the republic’s existing borders’. There is also broad 
support for pan-Serbian unification plans in the population as a whole. The idea 
of merely uniting the Bosnian and Croatian Serbs is currently just as popular 
as the goal of an all-Serbian state. Over fifty per cent of the persons surveyed 
declared their support for both options in an opinion poll in September 19936. 


Even radical Serbian leaders realise that the international community is 
currently unwilling to recognise such a state unification. They are thus limiting 
their activities for the time being to the creation of faits accomplis to pave the 
way for unification at all social levels’. Even before the setting up of the 
autonomous regions deprived Zagreb and Sarajevo of government power the 
Croatian and the Bosnian Serbs had started to set up territorial government, 
security and administrative systems, which were closely liaised with neighbouring 
Serbia. The aim was to initially form a closed Serbian economic area in Croatia, 
Bosnia~Hercegovina and Serbia. At the same time, the local rulers have started 
to also homogenise these areas in ethnic-cultural terms. The non-Serbs were often 
expelled or subjected to proper race laws; churches, mosques and other cultural 


4 “Granice crtane puškama”, in: Politika, 8 November 1993, 

5 “Alliance of Serb States or Reintegration of Yugoslavia?” in: Focus, 15 April 1993. 

6 “Patsiotizmom uzvodno”, in: Borba, 22 Seprember 1993. 

7 Cf. the interview with the vice-president of the Serbian Republic in Bosnia-Hercegovina, Nikola Koljević, in: Borba, 23 April 1993. 
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assets were systematically destroyed®. Since autumn last year, the children have 
been using books from Serbia at school; radio and television have made the 
eastern variant of Serbo-Croat, the Ekavic predominantly spoken in Serbia 
proper, the standard language, even though Ijekavi has been exclusively spoken 
west of the Drina for centuries’. Consequently, the victims of the cultural 
standardisation policy are not only the members of the non-Serb nationalities, 
but also the Bosnian and Croatian Serbs themselves. 


It is beyond doubt that the Bosnian and Croatian Serbs receive financial, 
logistic and military support from Belgrade. Not only numerous guerilla groups 
and paramilitary units operate from Serbian territory. Apart from arms supplies 
foreign observers have also reported a direct involvement of the Yugoslavian army 
in the war in Bosnia''. According to official statements by the Belgrade 
government, roughly 20 per cent of the Serbian gross domestic product is 
allocated to the Krajina and Bosnia, which does seem an extreme exaggeration. 
Experts work on the assumption of 5 per cent at most’, There are also 
considerable doubts about the assertion that the standard of living in the annexed 
territories is much higher that the standard in the republic of Serbia. The 
economy in all areas is in a more than desolate state. 


The Reaction of the International Community 


The international community already addressed the problem of the 
dissolution of Yugoslavia and its implications at a relatively early stage. For a 
long time, however, there was no agreement on whether and how an intervention 
should be effected in the war in and between the Yugoslavian successor states 
which broke out mid-1991. Distorted perceptions, delayed reactions and 
inconsistent action were some of the main mistakes and failings in the 
management of the Yugoslavia crisis. The view that the Serbian government was 
mainly, albeit not solely, to blame for the violent escalation of the Yugoslavian 
conflict was only hesitantly accepted in European capitals. The main accusations 
are that the Serbian side disregards the territorial integrity of the republics of 
Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina and that its radical policy of expulsion 
violates humanitarian international law. 


The war which broke out immediately after Slovenia’s and Croatia’s 
declaration of independence between the armies of the renegade republics on 
the one hand and the Yugoslavian people’s army and the Serbian troops on the 
other prompted the relevant international organisations — especially the CSCE, 
the EC and the United Nations (UN) — to impose diplomatic, political and 


8 “Srukene dve džamije”, in: Politika, 8 May 1993. 
9 “Paljanski novoizgovor”, in: Vreme, 13 September 1993; “Topovima na jezik”, in: Borba, 25/26 September 1993. 
10 “Srbije nije odustala od odbrane Krajine”, in: Borba, 24 August 1993. 
11 “Kad proleće urani”, in: NIN, 21 January 1994. 
12 “Preuvelidavanjes razlogom”, in: Borba, 10 August 1993. 
13 “Krajinski dinar jači", in: Borda, 10 Sepcember 1993. 
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economic sanctions against Yugoslavia, now consisting of only Serbia and 
Montenegro. Today, the country is more or less completely isolated. 

During the first months of its engagement the UN, to a much clearer degree 
than the EC, which already implemented an initial list of economic measures 
in November 1991, limited its activities to the role of a neutral mediator. In 
September 1991, the Security Council imposed an arms embargo against all 
republics of former Yugoslavia; in November it paved the way for the deployment 
of peacekeeping troops. It was not until the outbreak of the war in Bosnia-Her- 
cegovina, which had been recognised as an independent state in April 1992, that 
it took up a clear stance against Serbia, which was identified as the main 
aggressor. The resolution 752 of 15 May 1992 expressed deep concern about 
the escalation of the war in Bosnia-Hercegovina, urged peace and called for the 
withdrawal of external military forces, especially of the Yugoslavian people’s army, 
from the republic. 

In view of the apparent ineffectuality of the UN resolutions various bodies, 
above all NATO and the Western European Union (WEU), have repeatedly 
discussed the question of armed intervention since the outbreak of war. The 
answer, however, was always no. Politicians and military experts came to the 
conclusion that the extent, the duration and the risks of an intervention were 
out of proportion to the possible benefit'*. Despite repeated threats issued against 
the Serbs the international community never seriously considered the use of 
military means. Even the threat of surgical air attacks on Serbian positions 
discussed since June 1993, which was outlined more precisely in February 1994, 
did not bring about the about-turn to increased engagement. As no country is 
willing to send ground forces all efforts concentrate on non-military sanctions. 

It was not until 30 May 1992, roughly nine months after the outbreak of 
the Yugoslav war, that the Security Council paved the way for an extensive trade 
embargo against Serbia and Montenegro through its Resolution 757. It banned 
the exchange of goods and services with Yugoslavia and restricted air traffic. In 
addition, cultural, diplomatic and other punitive measures were initiated’. They 
were substantially intensified and their control improved by Resolution 787 of 
16 November 1992 and Resolution 820 of 17 April 1993. Since July last year, 
they are being effectively monitored by NATO and the WEU. 


Serbia under the Strain of the Embargo 

Although the international sanctions have been eroded in numerous instances 
they have caused serious damage to Serbia and Montenegro. Since the embargo 
was imposed all relevant economic indicators indicate a dramatic downward 
trend. Not only external trade has virtually collapsed. Compared with 1990 
industrial production declined by roughly 60 per cent during the course of 1993 
and national product in constant prices fell by roughly 53 per cent. During the 


14 Assembly of Western European Union, Lesions Drawn From the Yugoslav Conflict, Document 1395, 9 November 1993, pp. 29 F, 
15 United Nations, Security Council, Distr. General, S/RES/757, 30 May 1992. 
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same period real income levels nosedived by almost 82 per cent. In December 
1993, inflation reached a record level of one million per cent in comparison 
with the previous month. The rapid increase in unemployment triggered by 
the decline in production and the drop in public services due to the dramatic 
loss of public revenue have plunged large sections of the population into absolute 
poverty. In February last year four million people in Serbia lived below the 
poverty line. Since then, this figure has increased”. Cnly a small group of 
smugglers, arms dealers and mafia-style gangs reap benefit trom the difficult living 
conditions. 

Of course, the rapid deterioration of the economy cannot be solely attributed 
to international isolation. Even before the embargo was imposed the Serbian 
balance of trade was negative, public spending was financed via the central bank, 
and the collapse of the Yugoslavian market had led to a spectacular decline in 
production. In addition, the public spending for the police apparatus and the 
military had increased drastically since 1991'8, The sanctions, however, have 
intensified the structural weaknesses of the Serbian economy to such an extent 
that the republic today is one of the poorest countries in the world. 

What is more, the embargo has also had detrimental effects on the remaining 
Balkan states, which have lost Serbia and Montenegro as major trading partners 
and which are not allowed to transport goods through Yugoslavian territory. 
Greece, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Romania and Hungary complain about losses 
amounting to billions of dollars. These countries would be more than glad if the 
sanctions were lifted as soon as possible. Which explains why the Serbs have 
more friends in this region than the West would like to believe. 

Although the embargo has triggered disastrous economic, social and 
demographic effects for Yugoslavia and its nearby regional environment it has 
not achieved its political and military intention. Despite the virtual collapse of 
the Serbian economy the government in Belgrade finances its army with record 
figures: in 1993, the military budget absorbed 75 per cent of the total 
government budget and substantial funds were transferred to the Croatian and 
Bosnian Serbs'?. And Serbia has not yet (January 1994) scaled down its military 
activities in the theatre of war in Bosnia-Hercegovina. The sanctions, therefore, 
have failed to achieve their paramount goal, the cessation of the war. The second 
desired effect has also not been attained. As President Milosevic has cleverly 
exploited international isolation for propagandistic purposes he has managed to 
consolidate an authoritarian regime in two elections. Inszead of bringing about 
a change in majorities the indignation of the population az the alleged conspiracy 
of the West against Serbia has strengthened radical, nationalistic forces. The 
government has most support in the socially weak and less educated sections 
of the population, which are hardest hit by the effects of the sanctions”®. The 


17 “Četiri miliona ljudi na granici siromaštva”, in: Politika, 11 February 1993. 

18 “Koliko Srbiju i Crau Goru kosta rac”, in: Borba, 9 August 1993. 

19 "Brdo novea za novu vojsku”, in: Borba, 21 December 1992; “Nema para za dve vojske”, in: Borba, 14 September 1993. 
20 "I gladni veruju vlasti”, in: Borba, 10 August 1993. 
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opposition, on the other hand, whose activities have been by and large 
immobilised due to the lack of resources, is losing support because of growing 
political apathy. l 

The embargo has also failed to strengthen opposition movements, but has 
tended to align the political parties in a national sense. Both the government 
and the opposition staked everything on the national card in the last elections 
in December 1993: the protection of the Serbs in Croatia and Bosnia-Her- 
cegovina became one of the main election campaign issues. Consequently, the 
sanctions have been counterproductive in domestic policy terms. 


Foundations of a Future Policy on Serbia 


Nevertheless, the economic sanctions remain the international community’s 
most important lever when it comes to influencing Yugoslavian policy. In view 
of the fact that the government in Belgrade gives priority to the termination 
of the embargo it will probably, sooner or later, be willing to make concessions. 


However, it is difficult to say how these concessions should be defined and 
which conditions the international community should lay down fer the lifting 
of sanctions. In the Resolution 820 the Security Council clearly stated that the 
isolation can only be terminated after all the demands laid down by the UN 
had been met. These include the restoration of the territorial integrity, 
sovereignty and political independence of Bosnia-Hercegovina, agreement on 
lasting peace, the revocation of ethnic expulsions, and the unimpaired 
transportation of humanitarian relief supplies. 


In view of the response of the international protagonists the Serbian side can 
quite rightly ask which of these demands it should take seriously. Above all their 
core, the restoration of the status quo ante, can hardly be plausibly sustained 
at the beginning of 1994. In spring 1993 the EC and the UN began pursuing 
a policy course, which boiled down to accepting the outcome of war so far. On 
22 May, the USA, Russia, France, Britain and Spain signed a “Joint Plan of 
Action”, in which they dissociated themselves from military solutions once and 
for all. Due to the Serbian conquests six protection zones were delineated for 
the Muslim population, which, if necessary, should be protected by air force 
intervention. The demand for a revision of the territorial conquests gave way 
once and for all to a policy of a humanitarian limitation of damage. 


The EC effected the about-turn to a policy which simply accepts the status 
quo in June 1993, which condones with bad grace to a previously publicised 
Serbo-Croatian plan for the division of Bosnia-Hercegovina and thus jettisoned 
the international principle of the inviolability of borders. In line with the Serbian 
and Croatian demands, a peace plan was elaborated which envisaged the creation 
of a Serbian-Muslim-Croatian confederation. This proposal, which currently forms 
the basis for negotiations between the conflicting parties, would enable the future 
Bosnian constituent states to opt for an annexation of the neighbouring republics 
following a transitional period. This would mean the end of Bosnia-Hercegovina 
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as an independent state?!. Accordingly, the international community has de facto 
abrogated the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Bosnia-Hercegovina. Its 
policy on Yugoslavia today is almost exclusively oriented to the minimisation 
of damage. All activities concentrate on ensuring the survival of people in the 
war-zones and preventing the regional proliferation of belligerent action. | 

Purely humanitarian motives also inspired the lastest EU peace plan, according 
to which the wartime activities should be terminated even at the expense of an 
unjust peace settlement. Free passage for relief transportation and agreement on 
a permanent truce are some of the main objectives. In addition, the demands 
from the Serbian side have two superordinate levels. In order to achieve a gradual 
relaxation of sanctions the Serbs must not only formally accept the existing peace 
plan for Bosnia-Hercegovina, but, first and foremost, they must also effectively 
implement this plan. What is more, they must agree on a modus vivendi with 
the Croatian government. In a second dimension, other unresolved problems 
in the post-Yugoslavian area, such as the Kosovo problem, should be clarified 
within the framework of a global solution — a goal which is still extremely 
remote at the current level of negotiations. Only then should the final sanctions 
be lifted. 

Early 1994, however, a priority question is which policy the West should 
pursue towards Serbia following a peace settlement — in whatever form. It is 
pretty obvious that the Balkan country will emerge from the war in former 
Yugoslavia in a territorially enlarged form and, furthermore, that it will exercise 
regional hegemony in the post-Yugoslavian territory. 

The following factors are still unclear: 1) which construction will an enlarged 
Serbia select in terms of international and constitutional law and how will its 
relationship with Montenegro develop; 2) to what extent will Serbia be able to 
stabilise its new frontiers and defend them in the long term; 3) does Serbia intend 
extending its hegemonic position in the region; 4) to what extent can democratic 
structures develop in new Yugoslavia; 5) how long will it take before the economy 
has recovered; and 6) at what pace will the inner erosion, the territorial 
fragmentation in the multiethnic regions, take place. One thing is clear: there 
will be no stable peace in this region. 

A great deal will depend on how the international community reacts once 
the war is over. Two contrary views have developed on this aspect during recent 
months, a parting of the ways for EU member states. One view contends that 
the political and economic isolation of Serbia and Montenegro should also be 
sustained following the conclusion of a peace settlement so as not to subsequently 
reward the policy of conquest. Serbia would then be doomed to a pariah role 
for years to come. The supporters of a second — probably more realistic — 
stance envision a step-by-step reintegration of the Balkan country into the 
all-European framework of cooperation. They maintain that the policy of 


21 On the development of the peace process to date cf. Marie-Janine Caliz, “Duestere Aussichten fuer Bosnien-Hercegovina”, in: 
Europa-Archiv, 311994, in print. 
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isolation cannot be sustained in the long run. Instead, democratic transformation 
inside the country must be actively supported. 


Indeed, nothing is more difficult at present than to find a suitable on-the-spot 
contact partner in view of the marked nationalistic closing of ranks between the 
government and a large part of the opposition. However, it seems likely that 
the political scene in Serbia will again be relaxed once isolation is over and that 
this will increase the possibilities of exerting influence from the outside. 
Nevertheless, the establishment of contacts must begin beneath the institutional 
level, with representatives of relevant social groups and non-governmental 
organisations. : 


Irrespective of the political development at home in the long term the 
economy will be the main area in which influence can be exerted on the 
development inside Serbia. Not so much in the form of negative sanctions but 
of positive incentives. It is undisputed that the Serbian economy will not 
substantially recover from the economic blows of the regime of sanction for 
decades to come. Reintegration into the world economy will commence with 
the most serious legacies the Balkan country ever had. Economists expect a 
reconvalescence phase of several decades. They are agreed in the opinion that 
the recovery of the economy cannot be successful without massive international 
assistance. This would open up the possibility of tying construction aid or debt 
remission to concrete conditions. One requirement for this, however, is that the 
international community at long last makes up its mind which concrete political 
services it wants guaranteed in return. A hope which is still pretty remote at 
the beginning of 1994. 
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Uwe Halbach/Heinrich Tiller 


Russia and its Southern Flank 


A consensus is in the offing in Moscow on the priority significance of relations 
with the other new states on former Soviet territory and cn the necessary protection 
of “Russia’s vital interests” there. With exemplary reference to Russian action 
in the Caucasus region and in Central Asia, two scientific researchers at 
the Federal Institute for East European and International Studies in 
Cologne, Uwe Halbach and Heinrich Tiller, illustrate the practical side 
of this development. 


The Syndrome of “Neighbouring Territories” 

In the Minsk Agreement of 8 December 1991 the three constituent states of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), Russic, Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine, acknowledged that the USSR “ceases to exist as a geopolitical reality” 
and as a subject of international law. The “geopolitical reality” of the object 
of liquidation, however, returned to Russia’s foreign policy. With reference to 
the objective constraints of geopolitics, President Yeltsin and Foreign Minister 
Kozyrev laid claim on Russia’s behalf to the role of a policing power in the sixth 
of the world the Soviet Union once encompassed. The term “neighbouring 
territories” was coined in Russia to describe the independent neighbouring states 
directly affected by this assertion. The expression makes it clear that Moscow 
draws a distinction between its policies vis-à-vis the former Soviet republics and 
“genuine foreign policy” and relations with “proper” foreign countries. 

The main arguments for this approach were that Russia and the “neighbouring 
territories” had once been parts of an integrated economic and defence system, 
whose dissolution had made it essential for these parts zo develop new forms 
of integration and cooperation as well as to resolve a steadily increasing number 
of escalating conflicts on former Soviet territory, and especially to protect 25 
million Russians living in “neighbouring territories”. The latter aspect in 
particular questions the sovereignty of neighbours. What extent of “ethnic 
discontent” on the part of Russian-speaking minorities justifies Russia’s 
intervention? Who is the addressee of the implicit threat of this protective claim? 
Governments or peoples? The Central Asian governments, for example, are 
officially pursuing a policy of ethnic tolerance, which is not always respected 
by the population. Eighty per cent of the 25 million Russians in the diaspora 
live in three countries: the Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Byelorussia. Moscow, 
however, emphasises this aspect vis-a-vis the “neighbouring territories” as a whole, 
more recently, for example, towards Armenia, which has the smallest Russian- 
speaking minority of all the former union republics. Kozyrev, who initially 
stressed the respect of the independence of the successcr states of the Soviet 
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Union, has apparently by and large adopted the stance of his critics from the 
national-patriotic camp. By talking of Russia’s national interests in “neighbouring 
territories” which needed to be protected “with utmost firmness” Kozyrev even 
disconcerted friends of close cooperation with Russia. In November 1993, the 
president of Kazakhstan, known up until that time for his level-headed statements 
and action, equated Moscow’s reservation of protection in “neighbouring 
territories” with Hitler’s ideas on the Sudeten Question. 

In “neighbouring territories” the new states in the south have a particular 
security policy “proximity” to Russia. In the Caucasus and in Central Asia there 
are numerous territorial, ethnic and political conflicts or conflict potentials. These 
form the basis for Moscow’s demand for protection of Russian and Russian- 
speaking minorities against the consequences, for the defence of Russian interests 
vis-a-vis third states, such as Turkey and Iran, and for the protection of the 
security of Russia and of the entire CIS along the borders of the former USSR. 

Mid-1992, Western observers noticed a change in Russian foreign policy, 
which moved from a marked westward orientation to a greater focus on 
development in southern and eastern neighbouring countries and then to the 
claim to an internationally recognised role for Russia as a policing power in the 
conflict areas there. This change of course was also clearly shaped by domestic 
policy factors. It was an attempt to counter the accusation of a lack of a foreign 
policy concept, which the nationalist-Communist opposition had brought against 
the government and had above all set in relation to the “neighbouring territories” 
and especially to its southern flank. This was compounded by the demand for 
foreign and security policy activities on Russia’s part by the governments of the 
countries concerned!. In the case of Central Asia, the establishment of closer 
security policy ties with Russia was mainly a voluntary development, whereas 
. in the Caucasus it took place under external and internal pressure. 


Russia and the Caucasus 

The argument of conflict settlement became decisive in the justification of 
Russian rights of influence and intervention in the south. In probably no other 
region could it be brought to bear more plausibly than in conflict-torn Caucasia. 

This region consists of North Caucasus, which belongs administratively to the 
Russian Federation, and ‘Transcaucasus, which became a part of the 
“neighbouring territories”, When the Soviet Union disintegrated, however, it 
became clear that the two parts could not be separated in conflict analysis. North 
Caucasian and Transcaucasian crises and conflicts were interlinked in many 
respects, most explosively in the “Abkhazian Question”, which has strained 
relations between Georgia on the one hand and Russia and a national movement 
of North Caucasian mountain peoples on the other. 

The following factors determine the enormous accumulation of conflicts in 
the Caucasus: 


1 Mohiaddin Mesbahi, “Russian foreign policy and security in Central Asia and the Caucasus”, in: Central Asian Survey, 2,93, pp. 181-215. 
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1. In North Caucasus, what is probably the greatest ethnic diversity in Eurasia 
goes hand in hand with a political territorial demarcation from the Soviet era 
which in no way does justice to this structure. Binational and multinational 
territorial units from the laboratory of Stalinist nationalities policy have 
threatened to fall apart since the early Nineties. People such as the Ossets, who 
were divided by the Soviet nationalities and territorial policies, struggle for to 
be united, other sought secession from a territorial unit with foreign “national 
statehood”, etc. Chechenia has rebelled against Moscow since autumn 1991. A 
“Confederation of Caucasian Mountain Peoples” declared its solidarity with this 
rebellion. 


2. Transcaucasia, with its core peoples, the Georgians, Armenians and Azeri, 
is less “motley”, but it is burdened by serious territorial conflicts and — in 
Georgia and Azerbaijan — by a volatile interlocking of national territorial units. 
Georgia, for example, includes three autonomous territorial subdivisions 
(Abkhazia, South Ossetia and Adzharia}), which account together for roughly a 
quarter of its territory and which, to the extent to which the Georgian 
independence movement fostered the withdrawal from tke Soviet Union, called 
for its part for greater self-determination or even independence from Tiflis. In 
Azerbaijan, Karabach with its Armenian majority became since 1988 the first 
case of separatism of an autonomous territorial unit, overshadowing the other 
minorities conflict of the rebublic with Kurds, Lezgines, and others. 


3. Political events inside Georgia raised the question how far the Georgians, 
who look back on a particularly long “national” past, form a coherent nation. 
In the struggle between the supporters and opponents of Gamzakurdia the 
country was often divided into regional and clan-style factions. 


4. Ethnic lines of distinction are intensified by affiliation to varying religious 
and cultural communities. 


5. In addition, there are material crises in those countries which today 
constitute societies in transformation, development and, in come cases, in a state 
of war. 


Russia’s policy in the Caucasus was ambivalent. This statement, however, 
should not be related to Russia as a uniformly acting political subject but to 
the country’s various political and military forces. On the one hand, Moscow 
acted as a mediator of ceasefire agreements and regional peace policies; on the 
other hand, Russian forces intervened in conflicts and provided military and 
political support for individual parties to the conflicts. “Pax Russica” and “Bellum 
Russicum” seem to interact in the sense of an imperial policy, although none 
of the escalating conflicts can be assessed as the outcome of external manipulation 
with no reference to endogenous causes. The conflicts are attributable to a 
decisive degree to the failure or the self-centred ambitions of national elites. 
Admittedly, the entry or re-entry of Georgia and Azerbaijan to the CIS and under 
Russia’s protective shield did create the impression worldwide that these countries 
were eating humble pie. Both states had previously pursued a resolute policy 
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of national independence and only abandoned this course under duress, Russia 
apparently playing a part. 


This was most obvious in Georgia’s case. This country had taken its claim 
to sovereignty closest to the secessionist course of the Baltic republics since 1989 
and, even before the collapse of union authority in the wake of the unsuccessful 
August coup in 1991, announced its independent statehood. The parliament in 
Tiflis insisted that all Soviet armed forces should be withdrawn frem Georgian 
territory and that military objects should be put under naticnal defence 
jurisdiction. This course also included the rejection of membership of the CIS. 
The aim was to replace the lengthy attachment to Russia, enforced in 1801 and 
again in 1921, through a Europe-oriented policy. However, the emergent 
conflicts between the republic and its autonomous territorial subdivisions and 
ethnic minorities, the political struggles within the Georgian elite, and the 
confrontation with Moscow increasingly turned independent statehood into an 
illusion. Especially the conflicts between the Georgian government and Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia made it possible for the Russian central authority, as during 
the period 1918-21, to undermine Georgian independence. The national 
movements in both territories gave subordination to the Russian Federation 
preference over affiliation to Georgia, particularly since the government in Tiflis 
led by President Gamzakurdia had adopted a chauvinistic course towards 
non-Georgian minorities and territorial subdivisions. Whereas a ceasefire was 
reached in South Ossetia in summer 1992 under Russian mediation, Abkhazian 
separatism intensified, even after Gamzakurdia was stripped of power at the 
beginning of 1992 and Shevardnadze became head of the Georgian state. Part 
of the Russian press added fuel to the fire through theories on an historical 
orientation of the Abkhaz people to Russia or on a Georgian perpetration of 
“genocide” against this people. The nationalistic-patriotic camp in Russia 
indulged in tirades of hatred against Shevardnadze, who, like no other, was 
viewed as the liquidator of Soviet power. The Abkhazian leadership took a very 
similar line to these conservative powers in Russia and demcnstrated an 
anti-democratic, Soviet-Communist orientation. Members of the Russian military 
thought out loud about the strategic and economic significance for Russia of 
the Abkhazian Black Sea coast, and, after all, there were also, according to the 
1989 census, over 70,000 Russians living in Abkhazia who needed to be 
protected. 


Admittedly, Russia's policy on the Caucasus was on the whole more 
complicated than serving as an accomplice for those forces in Georgia and other 
parts of Caucasia which were opposed to national independence and territorial 
integrity. In this region, Russia had its own clear security interests to defend. 
It found itself confronted with a national movement of the mountain peoples, 
which was trying to establish itself as a “confederation” with state institutions 
of power and which was intervening in the Georgian-Abkhazian conflict by 
sending armed volunteers. The “confederation” with representatives of 16 North 
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Caucasian peoples fell back on a still popular tradition of opposition to Russian 
overlordship inspired in the part by Islam. In November 1992, Yeltsin warned 
forces which he failed to characterise more precisely in the Caucasus and in the 
Middle East against instigating conflicts in North Caucasus and thus on Russia’s 
state territory for an Islamic cause. In reality, the confederation of mountain 
peoples was less a religious and more a national movement, which viewed 
Abkhazia as the object of ethnic solidarity. 

At the beginning of October 1993, Georgia was forced to withdraw from 
Abkhazia in defeat. Another part of its territory of state, West Georgia, was 
controlled by the military forces of the ousted Gamzakurdia. The menacing 
prospect of the dismemberment of Georgia and the total cefeat of its fragmented 
and weak armed forces induced the parliament in Tiflis to back an application 
by Shevardnadze for accession to the CIS. Furthermcre, Georgia indicated 
willingness to engage in bilateral military cooperation wich Russia. It promptly 
received military assistance to beat back an offensive by Gamzakurdia supporters. 
The return to the “Pax Russica” became inevitable after Tiflis failed to find 
support elsewhere and had appealed in vain to international organisations to 
become actively involved in peacekeeping measures. 

International mediation played a greater part in the Karabach conflict, which 
had plunged Armenia and Azerbaijan into war and which had created the risk 
of an extension to other countries (Turkey, Iran). The CSCE intervened in what 
is the oldest and most severe conflict, with the greatest number of victims, on 
the territory of the former USSR after mediation efforts by Russia, Kazakhstan 
and Iran had failed. In June 1992, it decided to convene an international 
conference involving all parties to the conflict. At this time, however, Armenian 
military forces begain operating in Azerbaijani territory far beyond the borders 
of the controversial area. In response, Azerbaijan made its participation in 
international peace arrangements dependent upon the withdrawal of Armenian 
armed forces from the occupied territories. The protagonists now involved, 
Russia, the USA and Turkey, were also unable to achieve anything. According 
to Russia, this was primarily due to Turkish intransigence: Ankara had rejected 
all Armenian proposals. Russia now laid claim to a key role in the settlement 
of the conflict in eastern Transcaucasia. American and European activities were 
criticised by one Russian newspaper as “cold and academic” ?. 

Since the end of the Eighties, Moscow had made its behaviour in the Karabach 
conflict dependent upon political constellations in the two republics in conflict. 
Under Gorbachev the Soviet central authority tended to be on Azerbaijan’s side 
as long as the government in Baku had a Communist and pro-Soviet orientation. 
In Armenia, on the other hand, the national-democratic popular front, as the | 
most powerful political force, sought independent statehood. After a national-de- 
mocratic government came to power in Azerbaijan in semmer 1992 and tried 
to emancipate itself from the former dependence on Russia by strengthening 


2 Rossiyskaya gazeta, 2 November 1992, p. 7. 
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ties with Turkey there was an about-turn in the Russian position. Armenia now 
received Russian support because, as opposed to its enemy, it had let itself be 
integrated into the CIS and its collective security system. A collapse of the 
Azerbaijani defence and the major territorial gains by Armenian military forces 
in Azerbaijan since 1992 could not be in Moscow’s interests, since they 
eliminated the balance of power in the Caucasus and created the risk of a military 
intervention by Turkey in Azerbaijan’s favour. Even before the power shift in 
Baku in summer 1993, therefore, which initiated a change in Azerbaijan’s foreign 
policy orientation from Turkey to Russia, Moscow adjusted its policy in the 
Karabach conflict and now showed greater support for Azerbaijan. The Russian 
embassy in Baku is reputed to have played a part in the fall of Efchibei and 
the assumption of presidency by the Communist “old hand” Aliyev. 


Russia's main aim, to bind all three Transcaucasian states in security policy 
terms to Russia and to the CIS, was achieved in autumn 1993. Whilst the 
conflict between President Yeltsin and his political rivals in parliament culminated 
in Moscow, Russia’s foreign policy was able to claim a decisive success in the 
form of the “willingness” of Georgia and Azerbaijan to join the CIS. 


Russia and Central Asia 


The Central Asia states have to cope with their unexpectedly attained 
“independent” statehood. Activities concentrate on safeguarding internal political 
and social stability and overcoming the economic difficulties caused by the 
collapse of the Soviet system. With the exception of Kirghizia and perhaps 
Kazakhstan, this has led to the formation of regimes which view democratic 
reforms and political plurality as destabilising and which suppress opposition. 
Presidential systems have emerged which are mainly based on the former 
apparatus and functionaries and which praise the nation-state and its symbols 
instead of former Communist values. They were able, at least superficially, to 
achieve stability and, for example, to prevent ethnic conflicts, which shook 
Central Asia following the disintegration of the Soviet Union. The stability, 
however, is fragile. This was shown by the development in Tadzhikistan, where, 
also due of external influence, the struggle for power also escalated into a civil 
war which threatened to destabilise the entire region. The former power elite 
was only able to maintain the upper hand thanks to massive support, mainly 
from Russia. Superficially, this was a conflict between ruling forces and the 
national-democratic and Islamic opposition, but tribal and regional antagonisms 
were also involved. A marked development gap between politically and 
economically privileged and underprivileged parts of the country played a part. 
External forces interfered in the conflict, especially from Afghani territory. 
Through the combination of endogenous and external factors the conflict became 
a test case for Russia’s security policy and role perception in Central Asia. 


Tadzhikistan’s crisis is determined by numerous political, ethnic, cultural, 
territorial and economic factors. The risk of a proliferation cf “Islamic 
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fundamentalism” in Central Asia was particularly emphasised. The governments 
in some countries point to this alleged threat in order to justify repressive policies 
at home and to back their calls for international support. Political circles in 
Russia voice this argument in order to legitimate an exertion of influence in 
this region. In Russian media there is often what could be described as an 
“Islamophobia”*. The reduction of existing risks to the spectre of Islamic 
fundamentalism also characterised many Western commentaries on the new states 
in Central Asia, but does not correspond to realities. For the time being, a mass 
movement for the “Islamic state” is not in sight in formerly Soviet Central Asia, 
neither at a transnational nor at a single-state level. The real challenge in this 
region is rooted in the overlapping and intermixing of < variety of problems, 
not in Islam. 


Following initial attempts to diminish their dependence on Russia, the Central 
Asian states felt compelled to again link their security with the most powerful 
successor state of the Soviet Union. Russia remains — also as a result of the 
continuing “Russian” character of leadership circles —— the most important factor 
in the foreign and security policies of all Central Asian states and the priority 
partner in emergency situations. The CIS has a central significance. In principle, 
all countries with the exception of Turkmenistan, which gives priority to bilateral 
relations, accept close cooperation in this multilateral framework. 


Russia’s policy in Central Asia lacked a clear concept after the dissolution of 
the Soviet Union. With the exception of Kazakhstan, the states which emerged 
there were not initially perceived as important objects of Russian foreign policy 
activities. The growing foreign policy activities of these states and the growing 
worldwide interest shown in the region changed all this. Russia wanted to again 
fill the power vacuum created in this region before other countries, such as 
Turkey or Iran, could gain too much influence in Central Asia. The Russian 
leadership now complied to a much greater extent to the demand by the 
conservative opposition for a definition of national and geopolitical interests in 


Central Asia. 


Perceptions of threat emerged which ranged from possible risks for Russia’s 
security caused by the absence of a common defence and economic system or 
the spillover of inter-ethnic conflicts and Islamic movements to the territory of 
the Russian Federation to the establishment of spheres of influence of other states 
in Central Asia. Special importance was attached to the security of Russian- 
speaking sections of the population in Kazakhstan and ather states, one major 
reason being the increased emigration from Central Asia to Russia. To an 
increasing extent, there was talk in Moscow of a special Russian responsibility 
in the region, which was justified by references to arms and drug trafficking 
and in general to the permeability of the southern frontiers. The events in 
Tadzhikistan reinforced this perception. 


3 See the criticism of che Russian percepticn of Islam in: Nikolai Fedorov, “Islam ne navyazar Rossii izvne”, in: Rossiyskaya gazeta, 
14 May 1993. 
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Finally, all politically relevant forces regarded this region as a major factor 
for Russia's national security. Views oscillated between acceptance of the 
independence of the states concerned and a striving for the reintegration of the 
former Soviet territory via an economic union and a collective security system. 
Particularly with respect to southern neighbours, the advocates of reintegration 
showed that they were willing to reinforce their views through a deliberate use 
of economic, political and also military means of pressure. Their position, which 
departed more and more from the idea of a multipolar Eurasian system, have 
determined Russia’s official foreign policy to an increasing extent since 1992 


There was also a broad consensus in Russia in 1993 that national interests 
in Central Asia must be directly protected on the territory of the states concerned. 
Moscow's action in Tadzhikistan illustrated the opinion that the region should 
be viewed as Russia’s defence area, the frontiers of which are regarded as Russia’s 
own “forwarded” frontiers. Correspondingly, a withdrawal from this area would 
enable other countries to gain strategic access to Russia. At the same time, 
safeguarding frontiers along the former Soviet southern frontier seemed much 
less expensive and much more effective than setting up a new defence system 
along the frontier of the Russian Federation‘. Russian interests here are clearly 
given priority over the right of self-determination of the Central Asian countries. 
The principles of the Russian military doctrine adopted in November 1993 
confirm this position. The doctrine states that, together with the envisaged highly 
mobile striking force, a central feature of the armed forces reform, the Russian 
troops stationed in Central Asia can — in conjunction with economic and 
political means of influence — effectively assert Russian interests. 


Russia would like the special responsibility for the guarantee of stability beyond 
its own state frontiers to be confirmed by an international mandate, which would, 
in the final analysis, officially sanction the former Russian hegemony in Central 
Asia’, Furthermore, a commitment results from this claim for the Central Asian 
states to cooperate with Russia in the politico-military field. Those in power 
there accept this with an eye to their own “soft statehood” and the susceptibility 
to conflict as a safeguarding of their own power. Even Turkmenistan is — albeit 
on the basis of exclusively bilateral agreements — willing to cooperate. 


The declared goal, however, is the creation of a collective security system by 
merging Russia with all Central Asian countries into a political-economic-military 
union — extending, if possible, beyond this area —, under Moscow’s leadership 
and supported by bilateral cooperations. The aim among other things is the 
preservation of a single military-strategic area and the continued utilisation of 
important military objects and infrastructures. As the national armed forces 
generally lack special military competence the presence of Russian troops also 
seems essential in Central Asia. The most visible expression of joint effort for 


4 CF. James Sherr, “Russia's Tajikistan War”, in: European Security Analyst, 27/93, pp. 1-4. 
5 Yeltsin speech on 28 February 1993, reprinted in SWB of 2 March 1993, pp. B1-B3. 
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regional military cooperation is the Treaty on Collective Security®, through which 
Russia and the Central Asian countries have become the core of a corresponding 
association within the CIS. On paper at least this represents a blueprint for a 
new military alliance on the territory of the former USSR. The war in 
Tadzhikistan clearly enhanced the value of this treaty and became the catalyst 
for a faster reintegration of the Central Asian countries into the Russian security 
system. Russia’s support for the ruling regime in Dushanbe, however, maxes 
security cooperation look like an alliance of convenience between Moscow and 
the former reform-resistent power elites from the Communist era and burdens 
the Russian government with its orientation to democratic basic values in political 
terms. 

Russia has concluded bilateral agreements with all Central Asian countries, 
with varying degrees of cooperation on security matters. This has created a tight 
network of mutual commitments, which are reminiscent of analogous 
arrangements within the framework of the Warsaw Pact and which, like che 
latter, ensure Russian predominance in the military field. 

In their efforts to retain internal power the Central Asian regimes have to 
accept substantial restrictions of the sovereignty of state over security matters’. 
Through the recognition of Russia as a regional policing power which is not 
subject to international control there is a risk that a Russian engagement oriented 
to its own interests could lead to new conflicts in a region which can only define 
its national independence through an emancipation from one-and-a-half centuries 
of Russian supremacy. However, in view of the lack of Western engagement 
the recognition of the power constellations in Central Asia via the multilateral 
approach gives the states there the best means of limiting Russian influence. This, 
however, would presuppose an understanding on common goals and positions, 
something which can hardly be confirmed so far. 


Conclusion 

In the light of the numerous uncertainties and conflicts in the south of -he 
former Soviet Union it would make sense to institutionalise existing cooperation 
constellations and to integrate them into a system of global security. Russia and 
its associated states could be assigned concrete tasks of regional conflict settlement 
and peacekeeping on a multilateral basis, in accordance with generally recognised 
and binding principles and under the political leadership and control of, for 
example, the UN or the CSCE. What needs to be avoided is a conflict settlement 
through Russian power only as well as a decoupling of Russia from regional 
security policy in Central Asia and in the Caucasus. Europe must carefully 
observe the corresponding development and intervene at an early stage in a 
planning, regulatory and mediatory capacity within the framework of 


G Treaty on Collective Security of 15 May 1992 berween the Russian Federation, Armenia and the ZAS, bur without Turkmentstan; 
so far, only Armenia, Kirghizstan, Tadzhikistan and the Russian Federation have ratified. 

7 Cf. eg. the remarks by the chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Tadzhikistan, Emomali Rachmonov on 25 May 1993, reprinted 
in Bundespresseamt, Fernseh-/Hoerfuntspiegel Ausland, 26 May 1993, p. 15. 
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international institutions. This, however, presupposes a clear awareness of 
European interests and of the extent of their possible — in this region 
as well as the political will to assert these interests. 

In addition, the West must bear in mind how serious they were when they 
recognised the sovereignty of those states which are viewed by Russian foreign 
and security policy as “neighbouring territories”®. This term has a connotation 
which disregards sovereignty. In 1993, the fear increased of Russian claims to 
power and high-handed interventions on the entire territory of the collapsed 
Soviet Union, in the Baltic republics, in the Ukraine, in Kazakhstan, and 
elsewhere. This fear was not only kindled by the ultra-chauvinistic fantasies of 
a Zhirinovsky. Statements by the political ease in Moscow were also cause 
for concern in neighbouring countries. 


8 Cf. the criticism of the American foreign policy towards Soviet successor states by Paul Goble, “Ten Issues in Search of a Policy”, 
in: Currens History, Vol. 92, No. 576, October 1993, pp. 305-308. 
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Roland Goetz 


Structural Legacy and Systemic 
Transformation in the Former USSR: 
Experience with Perestroika 


The transition to a new order has proven difficult in all of the states subjugated 
to the Soviet system and to the Soviet empire prior to the political upheavals be- 
tween 1989 and 1991. The problems are particularly acute in the new states 
on the territory of the former USSR. In the following study, Roland Goetz, 
an economist at the Federal Institute for East European and International 
Studies in Cologne, analyses the problems confronting Gorbachev when he 
attempted to resolve the dilemma of the former order through the reform 
efforts of perestroika. The unexpected effects triggered at that time also sheds 
light on the subsequent unexpected developments. The study is thus an 
important contribution to the analysis of post-Soviet transformation processes 
in general. 


Introduction 

The transformation of Russia, and of the majority of the successor states of 
the former Soviet Union, towards a market economy and democracy encounters 
considerable difficulties, which are greater than those in eastern Central Europe. 
This is probably attributable to structures of the economy and of society which 
are either non-existent in western neighbouring countries or at least not existent 
in such a pronounced form. This article seeks to describe the impact of the 
structural legacy of the Soviet Union during the first stage of systemic 
transformation: perestroika under Gorbachev’. 

On account of the Stalinist model the Soviet system suffered from a 
modernisation deficit in the economy as well as in the state and public structures 
which turned it into a loser in the systemic rivalry with the West. A low level 
of institutional development juxtaposed with relatively highly developed 
technological structures. In a historical retrospective, Stalinism failed because of 
its inability to implement a modernisation in the afore-mentioned fields, just 
as had been the case earlier on in Tsarist Russia. There is an element of paradox 


1 An extended version of this arvele is published in che “Reports” of the Federal Institute for East European and International 
Studies, Cologne. Detailed bibliog-aphies can also be found there. A mention here of those works of key significance for the issue 
under review: R. Dier, “Eigentum und Privatisierung aus systemctheoretischer Sicht Ein Beitrag zur Theorie der Transformation”, 
in: J-j. Thieme {ed.) Privatisierungustrategien int Systemvergleich, Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1993 /Schriften des Vereins fuer 
Socialpolitik, NF Vol. 223, pp. 151-182): F. Hoffer, Perestrojka: Die unfretwillige Zerstoerung des sowjetischen Vergesellschafiungezusam- 
menhangs oder warum das letzte Gefeche verloren ging, Marburg: Metropolis, 1992: B. Kagarlitsky, The Disintegration of the Monolith, 
London and New York: Verso, 1992; G, and N. Simon, Verfall und Untergang des sowjetischen Imperiums, Munich: Deutscher 
Taschenbuch Verlag, 1993. The author was prompted to express the considerations presented by the article by the Muscovice historian 
A, Fadin: “Modernisiecung durch Katastrophe?”, in: Kommane 6, 1993, pp. 51-59, 
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and tragedy to this failure: A modernisation — strictly technologically and 
organisationally understood — was precisely the aim of Stalinist industrialisation, 
and tremendous sacrifices in terms of human life and living quality were accepted 
as part of that process. 


Modernisation Deficits of the Economy 


The absence of the institution of goods trading — apart from the 
“underground economy” and semi-legal trading relations — meant that the 
Soviet economy lacked the “spontaneous communication action of individuals” 
(Dietz) which not only constitutes the market but the economy as a whole. The 
fact that the market (almost completely) failed to function for the activities of 
business enterprises gave central planning and control a task which it could only 
perform inadequately, i.e. much less efficiently than in market economies. 
Quantity planning and the planning of “scientific-technical progress” could not 
replace markets, i.e. competition in conjunction with a resultant price system, 
in the establishment of the supply-demand equilibrium and as driving forces of 
technical-organisational progress. With regard to the diversity, modernity and 
export capability of its product range and the efficiency of its production 
processes, therefore, the Soviet economy lagged behind Western countries. 
Admittedly, this first became clear after the construction phase of the Thirties, 
the Second World War and the reconstruction period up until the end of the 
Fifties were over, periods in which the Stalinist system seemingly produced high 
economic growth. 


Modernisation Deficits in State and Public Structures 


In comparison with Western countries the structures of state in socialist 
countries had “much more pronounced features of personal than rational rule” 
(Hoffer). Due to the subordination to the “leading role” of the Party, the state 
bureaucracy was politicised, which made its action virtually incalculable. Nor 
the law but the word of the (regional) party leader was binding. This incalcu- 
lability led to a reluctance to take decisions and risks, making the initiative “from 
below” desired in theory impossible. The Soviet system formally possessed 
numerous institutions of a modern society, such as a constitution, parliaments 
and courts. However, in practice they functioned in a completely different 
manner than intended. The Party created a modern state structure, but at the 
same time prevented it from functioning through its despotic rule. 


There was “no political public, in which interests could be voiced, the action 
of the state criticised and conflicts settled” (Hoffer). The legitimacy of the power 
of state was thus poorly grounded, and its acceptance, at least for sections of 
the populations, not given. Although the resultant passivity towards politics was 
a situation desired by the Party for reasons of safeguarding its rule the associated 
indifference towards societal development was unintentional. The control of the 
action of state was only effected via “bureaucratic self-control”, which found its 
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expression in a host of directives but was hardly effective. Interventions at the 
next highest level could invalidate the formal regulations at anv time. 


The Implications of the “Military-Industrial Complex” 


On superficial examination the Soviet (and Russian) economic structure 
scarcely differs from that of Central and even Western Zurope. However, the 
percentage share of persons employed in the agricultural sector is on average 
higher, that of the mining and industry sectors roughly the same, and that of 
the service sector much lower. The decisive differences first become clear when 
a closer look is taken at the internal structure of the economic sectors including 
the production technologies and product qualities. Western analysts who 
concentrated on the militarily significant aspects of the Soviet economic and 
technology development came across the implications of the Soviet arms and/or 
defence industry — the “military-industrial complex” (MIC). 


This consisted of enterprises, subordinated to “armament ministries” and the 
defence ministry and coordinated by the Commission for the Armament 
Industry, which primarily produced military goods and had been set up as a 
key field and priority sector in the Thirties. A further extension took place after 
numerous arms production plants were relocated to the east of the USSR at 
the beginning of the Second World War. The development of nuclear weapons 
and later on of intercontinental missiles led to a renewed expansion. The arms 
industry was in its heyday under Brezhnev, when all potentials were extended. 


The fact that the Soviet Union was not really an industrial state with high 
armament expenditures but rather a permanent war economy with peripheral 
civilian production had consequences which can hardly be overrated. Taking 
world market prices as a basis, armament accounted for over 60 per cent of 
mechanical engineering production in the mid-Eighties and up to 30 per cent 
of the national product. Almost all highly-qualified specialists from all subject 
areas worked for the arms industry. Only the technologies and the products 
constructed or procured by the MIC had almost “world standard”. What the 
remaining economic sectors produced for non-military purposes lagged, with very 
few exceptions, far behind world market development. At the end of the Eighties 
four-fifths of Soviet civilian production was not competitive on the world market. 

On the basis of world market prices a “negative value added” resulted outside 
of the fields of the extraction and processing of raw materials, of military 
production, and a few product lines in the vehicle, aircraft and specialist 
mechanical engineering branches, i.e. expenditure exceeded output. Although 
these conditions probably existed in all former planned economies they were 
particularly serious in the USSR because of their intensive isolation from the 
influences of the world market. 


This necessitated a subsidisation of a large part of the economy. This was 
only possible due to an apparently inexpensive extraction — at the expense of 
the environment — of raw materials and the extremely underpaid employment, 
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in comparison with the remuneration of workers and ordinary salaried employees, 
of scientists and specialists. 


As it ran contrary to “normal” economic principles, the diversion of resources 
into the armament industry had to be ensured through binding: planning targets, 
fixed prices, supply directives, etc. At the same time, repeated efforts were made 
within the frame of several “economic reforms” to derestrict central planning 
in favour of greater independence for the production plants and to increase the 
significance of monetary mechanisms (profit, profitability). However, a departure 
from the detailed planning of production and investment activity and of materials 
distribution, which was necessarily just as cumbersome as it was inconsistent, 
was in principle impossible as long as the described structure of the economy 


with the dominant MIC did not change. 


A reform of the Soviet economic system would have required a different 
approach. In view of the declining room for manoeuvre for subsidisation (slump 
in prices on the international raw materials markets, increasing lack of competi- 
tiveness of domestic production) it would have been economically expedient to 
reduce the share of non-profitable products. This would have meant scaling down 
the arms industry and technically renewing civilian production. Through savings 
in the fields of raw materials and energy the economy’s excessive use of resources 
could have been diminished. Apart from the political will, even the leadership 
in the USSR lacked the information base for such a strategy. After this was 
gradually created through “glasnost” the political system turned our to be too 
cumbersome and unwilling to see reason to initiate the necessary steps. Why 
this was the case results from the nature of this political system. 


Three Classes in Soviet Society 


For the purpose of analysis, Soviet society at the beginning of “perestroika” 
can be roughly described as characterised by a “class structure”. A three-class 
model, whose boundaries will be outlined in the following, is a useful reference 
in this respect. In this model, the senior ranks of the party apparatus and the 
‘circle of persons appointed into leading positions by the Party assume the role 
of a “ruling class” (Voslensky). It includes the heads of the Party, of the state 
apparatus, of the secret service, of the military and of industry, of the educational 
system, etc., the aggregate term for which was the “nomenklatura” of the USSR. 
In quantitative terms, there were probably 400,000 or so persons in this group 
— with dependants, about 3 million people, i.e. 1 per cent of the population. 


With the help of the nomenklatura the CPSU ruled in the post-Stalinist era 
with terror -and force, albeit not without coercion. The Party thus became the 
“leading and guiding force of Soviet society and the core of its political system”, 
as worded in Article 6 of the 1977 constitution, in all fields of state, economic 
and social life. The relationship between the nomenklatura and the Party (or 
its political core, the party apparatus) could be described as a fief relationship: 
the members of the nomenklatura, who owed their position to the Party, ruled 
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with relative autonomy in their assigned fields. The fact that there is no mention 
whatsoever of the nomenklatura in the constitution or in the laws indicates the | 
central significance of this instrument of rule. 


Below the nomenklatura level a middle class comprising several dozen million ` 
people had formed, consisting of engineers, skilled workers, teachers, 
lower-ranking administrative officials, and most of the poorly paid scientists in | 
intermediate positions. Their common feature was a certain level of education 
without power-sharing. Their loyalty was enforced under Stalin and bought | 
through a system of arrangements and material concessions during the Brezhnev 
era. Due to the repeated raising of mimumum wage levels, however, the income 
gap between the middle classes and the stratum of unqualified employees became 
smaller, which led te discontentment. The middle class criented its expectations 
to a growing extent to the standard of consumption in the West, which it could 
not fail to notice after the “Iron Curtain” became increasingly permeable. 


The less qualified workers and salaried employees, agricultural workers 
(sovkhoz and kolkhoz farmers), the demoted, prisoners and fringe groups, in 
other words, the mass of the “ordinary people”, had an even lower status. Their 
attitude was passive or resigned. Between the nomenklatura and the broad 
stratum of unqualified workers and ordinary salaried employees there was an 
unwritten “social contract”: the nomenklatura bought the obedience and passivity , 
of the “lower class” through the guarantee of employment and remuneration 
regardless of performance and through a certain improvement of the material 
situation, especially through wage increases and the increase in the range of 
consumer goods on offer. The conditions for this social pact were given between 


the end of the Fifties and the middle of the Eighties. 


Three-Class Model Supplemented 


Under Stalin all classes and strata and thus the “civil society” as a whole were 
initially eliminated. What emerged was a “declassed society” (Kagarlitsky). New 
societal structures gradually developed. Stalin’s one-man dictatorship was initally 
replaced by the rule of a small ruling elite and then by that of a broader “class”. 
The “ruling class” in the USSR — just as in the other Communist countries | 
— had a special character insofar as it was merged with the upper stratum of | 
the “bureaucracy”. Vice versa, the upper echelons of bureaucracy held the . 
position of the “ruling class”. 7 


Consequently, Soviet bureaucracy was not a bureaucracy in the conventional 
sense (as it had existed in Tsarist Russia), but a “statocracy” or a “class apparatus” | 
(Kagarlitsky). The identity of the ruling class with the leadership of the Party 
or state had the retardant consequence that crises could only be resolved to a 
limited extent through an exchange of persons: a “change of government” at 
the same time jeopardised sections of the ruling class itself. This made a basic 
conservative direction in politics seem expedient. Brezhnev’s “policy of 
stagnation” is structurally grounded in this approach. | 
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However, the nomenklatura did not constitute a monolithic bloc. It was itself 
structured in “pillars of power” which supported one another. The leadership 
levels of the Party and state apparatus, of the military and of the KGB ranked 
as the most important, supplemented by the economic administration, and the 
“societal organisations”, such as trade unions, youth organisations, etc. The Party 
apparatus, which had the final say on the appointment of all nomenklatura 
positions, played the “leading role”. 

In comparison with the already mentioned coalition between the nomenklatura 
and the lower class the coalition between the nomenklatura and the middle class 
was less stable. Because of the self-recruitment tendencies of the nomenklatura 
the middle class had little opportunity for societal advancement. Their good 
conduct was bought through a pale reflection of the privileges enjoyed by the 
nomenklatura. 


The demands of the middle class exceeded a mere increase in the standard 
of living, the typical demand pattern for the “lower class”. It wanted a 
fundamental change in the “rules of the game”. The support of the middle class, 
therefore, could not be won for a reform within the limits of the existing system, 
an aspect which Gorbachev misjudged. 


Gorbachev’s Unsuccessful Perestroika of the Economy 


The underlying aim of perestroika as a “conservative evolution” (Fadin) was 
the preservation of values and structures with a concomitant step-by-step further 
development of the Soviet system. The perestroika of the economy was supposed 
to lead to a synthesis of plan and market, while retaining the predominant state 
ownership and economic structural planning. At the same time, this process was 
to be open for adjustments to the course of reform policy. 


Gorbachev initially viewed “perestroika of the economic system” as the 
introduction of a “controlled market”, then a socialist or social market economy 
with a high share of state ownership and of the cooperative sector (or of 
leasecholding as a hybrid between private and state ownership). In the event of 
its success, such a construction may not have been viable in the long term but 
definitely for a transitional period, as the examples of Hungary and China 
demonstrate. This, however, would have required a carefully thought-out, 
consistent and long-term reform policy. 


This was certainly not the case. To begin with, economic reform was only 
hesitantly pursued. Even after the 1987 Enterprise Act the state-owned enterprises 
remained shackled by the system of state contracts; the reformers first perceived 
competition as the motivating force of any market economy at a later stage; price 
reform was repeatedly deferred and, after it was finally initiated in 1991, it simply 
made inflation soar; agricultural reform, accompanied by the acceptance of private 
ownership of land was not ventured. Instead of receiving support the cooperative 
system tended to be defamed. Larger private enterprises were not allowed. 
However, if there had been 10-20 years time left, all these shortcomings could 
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have been gradually put right. What was missing was the essential precondition: 
the holders of power refused to support a slow path to reform characterised by 


setbacks. 


The Unsuccessful Perestroika of Society 


Perestroika should have been backed by a reform-minded upper stratum of 
society, since it was objectively in its interest to change the system on a non-revo- 
lutionary and gradual basis in order to thus enable its survival as a “class”. The 
ruling nomenklatura, however, lacked the necessary appreciation of this fact as 
well as motivation. It was less concerned about the technology and standard-of- 
living gap vis-a-vis Western industrialised countries than the intelligentstya and 
sections of the middle class. Small sections of the nomenklatura, however, started 
to safeguard privileged positions for post-Communist conditions by intensifying 
contacts with the West and, for example, securing positions of leadership in joint 
ventures. They were kindly disposed towards Gorbachev's perestroika, which 
allowed them to slip into the role of a “new bourgeoisie”. 


The General Secretary tried to create a stratum to support him by substantially 
reshuffling the uppermost and the intermediate party cadre levels, but he never 
managed to obtain certain backing for his policies. This process of restructuring, 
therefore, was unable to have far-reaching effects because the successor 
functionaries came from the same milieu as their predecessors. They were almost 
always persons formerly in deputy positions, who adhered just as adamantly to 
the “Old Thinking” as their former superiors. . 


The widespread view that the perestroika of the economy primarily failed due 
to opposition from the “bureaucracy” does not clarify the problem when the 
term is taken to mean a Western-type administrative apparatus, i.e. an executive. 
The overwhelming majority of the millions of administrative employees in Party, 
state and economic institutions had no decisive influence on the course of 
development. Only the most senior ranks of about 200,000 employees of the 
party apparatus, the heads of the ministries and of other state authorities at the 
union and republic level, and the directors of the larger enterprises were 
influential. Together with the leading figures in the military and in’ the security 
authorities, they formed the “nomenklatura” or “ruling class” to which reference 
has already been made. Not the “bureaucracy” as a whole, but the ruling upper 
nomenklatura appointed by the Party turned out to be the “braking mechanism” 
of perestroika Gorbachev complained about. 


After he came to power Gorbachev was confronted with the difficult task of 
changing the party from within and at the same time turning it into the 
instrument as well as the object of reform. The Party was both the problem 
as well as the solution (Miller). In this endeavour, Gorbachev neither wanted 
to follow in Stalin’s footsteps (secret police, terror) nor in Mao’s (mass 
movement, cultural revolution). He believed in the power of leadership and 
inspiration and in a “civilised” personnel policy. Contrary to the tenor of his 
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own statements he had no “master plan”. Gorbachev's conception of the world 
and intentions, not, however, his fundamental principles such as that of a 
“conservative evolution” without the use of force, were subject to permanent 
change. A look at his economic policy programme — the search for a path from 
the socialist to the social market economy — makes this clear. The most 
far-reaching, however, were his directional changes in the field of the political 
system. 


At the outset, Gorbachev, like all General Secretaries before him, created a 
personal power base through personnel changes (27th Party Congress in 
February/March 1986). Only a short while later, he felt compelled to seek allies 
ourside of the highest circle of power in the circles of the intelligentsiya and in 
the media. In doing so, he spoke — with far-reaching consequences — of the 
need for glasnost (openness, transparency, publicity, truthful presenration of a 
matter). 


A little later (Central Committee Plenum in January 1987) he broke, under 
the motto “democratisation”, with the principle of “democratic centralism” inside 
the party apparatus of the CPSU and called for genuine elections, i.e. the 
nomination of several candidates and a secret ballot. Gorbachev viewed “glasnost” 
and “democratisation” of the CPSU as stimuli for the reform of political life- 
and thus as elements of a reform inherent in the system. The Party, however, 
either responded reluctantly or mobilised opposition. 


During the late phase of perestroika after 1988/1989 Gorbachev set about 
depriving the CPSU of power instead of reforming it and using it to achieve 
his goals. In October 1988, he dissolved the economic departments of the CPSU 
Central Committee. The Party was no longer to interfere in the ongoing activities 
of economic control. At the end of 1989, the nomenklatura system was abolished 
and the Party thus lost its influence on the appointment of leading positions 
of state and of the economy. At the beginning of 1990, the provision on the 
“leading role of the Party” (Article 6) was deleted from the constitution. 
However, neither the.personnel reshuffling nor the party reform led to the desired 
success. During the 19th Party Conference in summer 1988 and at the Central 
Committee Plenum in September 1988 Gorbachev was able to eject the Party 
from the corridors of power and install a formal parliamentary system. However, 
the new institutions (People’s Congress, Supreme Soviet) were unsuited for the 
assigned task. The CPSU, with its 18 million members, still remained the most 
powerful organisation in the Soviet state, despite all the phenomena of disinte- 
gration and despite its deteriorating image. Apart from the CPSU, there were 
no societal forces — with the exception of the national movements in some 
Soviet republics, especially in the Baltic regions and in the Transcaucasian 
republics — with real clout. After Gorbachev, disappointed about the lack of 
support for his ideas, decided not to use the Party for his objectives and instead 
only gave it a “conviction function” instead of the previous extensive executive 
powers he deprived perestroika of the only possible power base under the given 
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circumstances. This was the beginning of the end of his reform efforts. 
Presumably, this was something he neither reckoned with nor, in the final 
analysis, wanted. The vacuum left behind by the waning power of the Party ' 
was not filled by a reformist-oriented popular movement, along lines Gorbachev 
may well have had in mind. He appealed in vain at every possible opportunity 
to the skilled workers and salaried employees he regarded as progressive. At the 
end of the Eighties, the Soviet middle class could no longer be mobilised to 
salvage the Soviet system; it hoped for the complete termination of political 
control and for economic freedoms which extended far beyond the scope of 
perestroika, i.e. for a revolution of societal conditions. Gorbachev not only 
misjudged the middle class, but also laboured for a long time under a 
misconception of the reformability of the Party and of the apparatus. All in all, 
he overrated the “rationality” of Soviet society. 


The shift in power away from the Party and towards the Soviets, engineered 
by Gorbachev through constitutional amendment after 1988, was unable to offset 
the debilitation of central power. The parliamentarians lacked the decisive 
instrument of power of the CPSU, the threat of the loss of Party membership 
— which was the equivalent of the end of a professional career. The legislature, 
therefore, could not count on a state apparatus which heeded its commands. 
The economy, which was virtually identical with the state on account of state 
ownership, could thus no longer be controlled “from above”, even though it 
would have required such a control in view of the market which had not yet 
emerged. Furthermore, both the Congress of People’s Deputies and the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR recruited from its midst were person-accentuated bodies 
lacking party structures, which considerable impaired the formation of informed 
political opinion. 

Gorbachev wanted to avoid the move from the “conservative evolution” of 
perestroika to the genuine revolution, i.e. to the break with the establishment 
(in other words, a deprivation of power for the “ruling class”) as long as possible. 
Yet he may have sensed that this was what would happen. In the end, he was 
wedged between two camps. Neither the reluctant nomenklatura nor the 
disappointed middle class supported him. Precipitated by the events of the August | 
putsch in 1991 he had to cede power to Yeltsin. The latter had the majority ' 
of the population on his side because he promised them something Gorbachev - 
would not: the end of every form of spoon-feeding by the CPSU and the blessing 


for a Western-type market economy. 


At the same time Gorbachev refused to accept — something which is greatly 
to his credit, despite all the criticism — a “Chinese solution”, i.e. a retardation 
of a development towards a “conservative evolution” by forcible means. Some 
of the nomenklatura groupings, however, would not have favoured this option 
anyway, since, in the meantime, they had different interests. Sections of the Party 
and economic elite had already started to also formally ensure de facto power 
of disposal over state assets (“nomenklatura privatisation”). An analogous 
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development took place among the elites in the republics, which, under the 
ce A bel . 2 . . 

motto “sovereignisation”, were bent on the increase of economic assets and the 

retention of political power. 


Gorbachev's Perestroika and the End ofthe Soviet System 


The end of the Soviet system coincided with the end of perestroika. This does 
not necessarily mean that perestroika led:.to its fall. The collapse of the USSR 
is attributable to various factors, which may well have been harmless in isolation 
but which were deadly in their sum total. The view could also be taken, however, 
that perestroika triggered the collapse either because of misconceptions or because 
of amateurish realisation. 


The decisive reasons for the decline of the Soviet system were the renunciation 
of the inward use of force (relinquishment of the CPSU’s claim to leadership 
in February 1990) and outwardly (renunciation of the Brezhnev Doctrine) as 
well as the encouragement of national and sovereignty movements in the Soviet 
republics through glasnost. However, there is a link between the perestroika of 
the economy focused on here and Gorbachev’s “new policy” insofar as, in 
Gorbachev's opinion, the success of the economic reforms. required an openness 
of the discussion internally (glasnost) and a-benevolent international climate. The 
CPSU .General Secretary underestimated the destabilising effects the concession 
of both internal and external freedoms would have. 
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Thomas Dodd M.A. 


Cooperatives: A Paradigm for Eastern 
Europe ? 


As the inability of existing policies to stabilise in Eastern Europe becomes more 
apparent, policymakers within multilateral agencies — including the European 
Commission (EC) — have begun to question whether post-Communist 
neocorporatist economic models will differ markedly from their historical 
precedents. Expansion of the existing policy-scope will seek notional policies 
which appear almost intangible. Thomas Dodd, a Danish-born graduate 
researcher at the Centre for European Studies at Essex University in Great 
Britain, outlines the background as well as merits and demerits of using 
cooperative structures in the EC's development policy vis-a-vis Eastern and 
: Central Europe. 


The Historical Context 

Before presenting the conclusions of my research it is necessary to situate this 
Polish case-study within the recent historical context of wider European 
integration. 1989 heralded a new phase of EC aid and assistance policy vis-a-vis 
Eastern and Central Europe. At the Meeting of the EC Council in Paris in July 
1989 the EC Commission emerged as the primary multilateral institution 
engaged in macroeconomic reform in Eastern and Central European countries, 
having been invited to oversee and co-ordinate aid pledged by the Group of 
24 OECD countries under the PHARE (Poland and Hungary: Aid for Economic 
Reconstruction) program. Although itself a donor this was by no means an 
obvious choice, since the policy-makers in the EC Commission were 
inexperienced in managing macroeconomic policies in the setting of a command 
economy. Other competent multilateral organisations (World Bank, IMF and 
OECD) recognised a need for policy concertation early on and made considerable 
analytical expertise available to the EC Commission during initial development 
phases. 

On a general level, the PHARE program and an unprecedented central role 
for the Commission represented a multilateral decision to resuscitate societies 
vulnerable to fragmentation. Policy-strategists within the World Bank and more 
recently the EC Commission have traditionally employed policies of stabilisation 
as initial element in a sequenced transition towards market economy. Part of 
the new common thinking was to make Technical Assistance (TA) the principal 
policy-instrument: the fundamental requirement for ex-Communist countries in 
Eastern and Central Europe was to develop a dynamic supply side which itself 
depends on structural reform. Moreover, an aid package encompassing extensive 
use of TA also includes provisions for inculcating the necessary skills for 
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successful transition to market economy as well as attributes such as entrepre- 
neurship. In the Polish case a joint mission of the World Bank, the EC and 
the Polish Government studied the Polish agricultural sector and proposed an 
Agricultural Development Strategy to be funded through PHARE. The project’s 
ambitions and objectives were to transform existing cooperatives from social 
sector organisations to member-controlled, market-oriented business enterprises. 


The mission’s proposals and conclusions prioritised restoring a favourable 
polic-making environment for cooperative development — the sector’s apex 
organisations were banned by government decree in 1990 since the incumbent 
government believed cooperatives to be part of the old regime, expressing a 
preference for aid going to private sector enterprises. 


The project is not only significant because it prioritised cooperative structures, 
but also because it represents a break with traditional provision of international 
aid to farmer organisations. The constellation of actors is innovative: international 
capital delivering TA in collaboration with a regional organisation — the EC 
— perceived by donor and recipient organisations as reasonably policy-neutral. 
Most significantly, actual implementation is carried out by a quality 
Non-Governmental Organisation, in this case a Danish firm of agricultural 
consultants. 


The Agricultural Development Strategy also incorporated the principle of 
conditionality with the Commission’s role beyond that of policy concertation; 
an interstitial agency situated between the ruling political elite in the host-nation 
and agrarian cooperators. Reflecting the tensions between the macroeconomic 
interests of donors and emerging political elites, it was from the outset decided 
to assign the Commission with the power to make disbursement of aid 
conditional on actual reform. 


A Viable Development Strategy 


The Agricultural Development Strategy could, if further enforced by a 
reluctant EC Commission, become a benchmark for rural stabilisation policies 
in other Eastern and Central European countries. Featuring strong emphasis on 
cooperative institutional development, the project is explicitly a paradigm for 
other Eastern and Central European countries. Selecting a country in Central 
Europe which de facto is implementing economic and political reforms and de 
jure is showing continued commitment to such reforms (liberalisation of the 
economy and, politically, increased attention to the rule of law and human rights 
as well as multi-party systems) other ex-Communist states in Eastern Europe 
may seek to emulate the Polish experience. Certainly, the success of PHARE 
I produced sufficient overtures from other Eastern and Central European 
countries to facilitate a second phase, PHARE II. 


In the EC policy-making process, such a political instrumentation of the 
concept was accepted and now appears integrated into a second phase of EC 
assistance to Eastern and Central Europe. 
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The importance of strengthening pluralism and civic society before the process 
of marketisation is completed clearly serves Community interests: there are 
obvious tensions between a free economy and authoritarian government. 
Increased political freedom allows more secure foundations .for nascent market 
economies — as always, conflict and chaos are the enemies of commerce. 


The hasty liquidation of Polish cooperative unions serves to highlight the 
utility of cooperative structures: their disappearance yielded an overall negative 
effect, leaving many enterprises without means of coordination. Enforced 
ownership-change of union assets resulted in fragmentation of industrial and 
service networks '!. 


Worse still, these problems are currently further compounded by slow growth 
in the developing private sector. More often than not private sector initiatives 
are ad hoc operations and there. appears to be a consensus among Western 
policy-strategists that private-sector institutions in Poland — and, more critically, 
in the CIS too — are not developing to provide essential services on a sustainable 
basis. Furthermore, the legacy of statism in Polish political culture appears to 
be strong and a policy of power retention continues into 1993, principally in 
the area of new legislation. 


In summary, there are lessons from the Polish case which can have relevance 
for other regions too. First, even under highly volatile conditions (e.g. change 
from command to market economy) and with very little “hard” information 
available on individual cooperatives, it is possible to undertake an adequate 
analysis ‘of cooperative restructuring needs and development requirements. 
Second, if a project is designed as a framework with sufficient built-in flexibility 
to accommodate the many rapid changes taking place in these countries, one 
can succeed in putting together complex projects that have a chance of 
succeeding. Third, donor coordination is absolutely the key to reaching 
agreement with cooperatives and governments on common objectives and 
strategy. Recommending a certain cooperative model which works in, say, 
Denmark or France, will only add to the confusion in these countries. The real 
challenge in cooperative development is to base donor recommendations on the 
consolidated experience of Western countries and modify aid-prescriptions to the 
specific country conditions. In this way Poland can be a reference case for similar 
issues in other countries’. 


The idea of the EC pursuing detailed and enforced conditionality, it has 
emerged, displays more complexities than its proponents have addressed. Treating 
all parties — cooperators and government officials in this case — according to 
their cooperation with the Agricultural Development Strategy may shore up the 


1 Willy Sorensen, a Danish sociologist and economist who was involved in managing institutional changes in a Danish/Hungarian 
joint project to restructure the Hungarian dairy sector, sternly warns against disaggregation of existing cooperative units: “In the 
Hungarian case, which is not altogether different from that of Poland, we recommended against hasty privatisation in che primary 
sector which in many cases were dairies and dairy-farms of considerable size. Size is an advantage in a new competitive environment.” 
Statement made during research-interview, June 29 1992. 

2 These three points were made by Lorenz Pohlmeier, a Senior Financial Analyst ac the World Bank, in an address to the 
International Cooperative Alliance in December 1992. The views are those of the author only and aot the World Bank. 
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' EC's posture as a legitimate geopolitical actor — but it could equally provoke 
a back-lash. Although penalties may provide significant incentive for Polish 
decisionmakers to conform to West European political and economic standards, 
their effectiveness as a deterrent is clearly questionable: It certainly does not put 
statist isolationism beyond rational contingency. For instance, during a research- 
interview an EC -Commission (DG1) official recounted ‘how discussions 
concerning the. Polish governments’s non-committal stance on preparing 
cooperative legislation culminated in Finance Ministry officials asserting their 
right at any time to redirect TA aid to, say, the steel industry. Such assertions 
effectively leaves EC Commission policy-makers facing a zero-sum decision; either 
endorse withholding Technical Assistance or accept operating with little public 
policy leverage. 


Strong residual statist practice compels policymakers within multilateral 
agencies to question whether post-Communist neocorporatist economic models 
will differ markedly from their historical precedents and any answers to this 
question will certainly impinge on any refinement of the Commission’s existing 
policy-scope. Privatisation has been a pivotal element of reform programmes in 
Eastern and Central European countries since 1989, the main objective being 
improvement of enterprise performance and — ultimately — increasing public 
finances. As the failure to stabilise becomes more apparent privatisation is placed 
in a new context which contrasts dramatically with that of, for instance, British 
experience. And especially so in Poland, I might add. 


Policy-makers should give serious thought as to whether ‘top down’ reform 
packages actually will elicit privatisation and recognise the centrality of public 
sector enterprises in the (formerly Communist) natiorial economy: Public control 
of the core of industry appears to be part of the ‘mind-set’ of new political elites. 
Community policy-makers must acknowledge the consequences that flow from 
this and the notional opportunities offered by cooperative forms. Cooperatives 
or self-help groups offer policy-makers an excellent value template which helps 
to shape the actions of individuals in a given economic sector. EC Commission 
policy-administrators added cooperative development to their inventory of 
macroeconomic instruments not merely as a measure intended to reduce pains 
of privatisation in rural areas but also one which in the long term curbs the 
risk of co-optation by (re-)emerging political elites. 


As it now appears, the Polish people will have to endure pains of marketisation 
for a considerably longer period than initially anticipated. Against a background 
of ineffective public policy leverage on the part of the multilateral agency (the 
EC Commission) and apparent unsustainable popular support for privatisation 
models, I argue that a reappraisal of cooperatives is due. Other arguments can 
be cited: 


— Most significantly, cooperatives deliver stability without distorting the 
incentive structure necessary for successfully attracting direct investment. 
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— Cooperative institutional development sets up sustainable development of 
the rural economy: the ‘bottom-up’ nature ensures some degree ‘of continuity 
if further European economic and political integration is halted. 


— PHARE I and PHARE II, including cooperative restructuring ‘in Poland, 
have been heralded as a triumph of targeted Technical Assistance. 

— The PHARE program, on a general level, was a response to the connection 
between economic need and political relapse. The main objective of the Polish 
agricultural project, and such aid in general, is clearly to get reforming countries 
onto the path of self-sustaining growth to the point where their need for inward 
investment will be entirely looked: after by private- capital; the amount of aid 
should be enough not only to sustain the reforms but also create momentum 
that will draw the necessary capital along with it, thus creating a benign circle 
of economic growth. 

One must assume that the principal condition for dispensing aid is 
effectiveness. The indisputable conclusion, given that the aims and objectives 
of PHARE aid is to assist development of market economy and ultimately 
pluralist democracy, is that the European Commission must not tolerate policy- 
instruments which omit to address the core of the problem. In overseeing 
implementation and preventing assistance going towards regimes or organisations 
which are. deemed hostile to Community interests, quality NGOs represent the 
best operative agent for change at grass-root level >. 


Closer Cooperation 

The components of a new kind of closer engagement are present, especially 
with widespread recognition of quality NGOs as a superior agent of change. 
The past three years of the EC Commission disbursing aid and assistance have 
not been wasted, far from it. A body of experience has been accumulated and 
it is now conceivable, having relied extensively on Warld Bank expertise in 
assessing aid and assistance specifications for Poland, that the EC Commission 
possesses enough experience in managing reform to allow an evaluation exercise 
to ensue. It is indisputable that the utility of cooperative structures is increasingly 
recognised by multilateral agencies. In March of this year World Bank policy- 
analysts instigated, though so far informally and below executive level, an 
examination of ways in which cooperative competence could be thoroughly 
evaluated. Three recent events further indicate heightened international interest 
in cooperative structures. First, the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) published a report and accompanying Resolution entitled The Réle 
of Co-operatives in the Light of New Economic and Social Trends on 30 July 19924. 
Second, the EC umbrella-organisation for cooperatives ICA (International 
Cooperative Alliance} has established a formal East/West network which on 


3 This assertion was made by Jan Egeland, State Secretary in the Norwegian Foreign Ministry, in a keynote address at a seminar 
entitled “New and ‘Emerging Conflicts in the Changing World Order”, held at the offices cf London-based charity International 
Alert on November 30 1992, . 

4 United Nations Documentation number A/4$71216-E/1 992/43. 
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January 1 1993 initiated working towards transfer of Western competence to 
Eastern European cooperatives. Third, the Swedish cooperative movement intends 
to establish a Cooperative Institute to oversee assistance to cooperatives in Eastern 
and Central European countries’. 

EC policy-makers have, in supporting cooperative restructuring in Poland, 
sought to transcend social and political consequences of privatisation. Presently 
EC governments could do well to allocate seed-money.for a detailed assessment 
of West European cooperative competence: without a review of cooperative 
development, present funding priorities are unlikely to change. Operators on the 
inside of the process certainly advocate a more closely targeted agenda. 


5 ICA News, issue 5/1992 
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Franz H. U. Borkenhagen 
Regions in Europe 


One point of criticism levelled against the European Community (EC), now, by 
virtue of the Treaty of Maastricht, officially called the European Union (EU), is 
the reference to the “centralism of Brussels bureaucrats”. Member states have 
tried to respond to this objection through inter alia the introduction of the 
principle of subsidiarity. The principle specifies that decisions in future 
should be taken at the lowest possible level — in other words, whenever 
necessary, at a national or even regional level. In the following article, Franz 
H.U. Borkenhagen, the staff member responsible for policies on Europe at 
the state chancellery of the German Land of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
outlines the possibilities the principle of subsidiarity provides for cross-frontier 
cooperation between subnational regions. 


Europe Faces New Tasks 

Europe can no longer be viewed as Western Europe alone. The cessation of 
division has made the continent larger and more multifarious, although the 
euphoria which characterised the “Charter of Paris for a New Europe” in 
November 1990 is now a distant feeling. The mood of upheaval and of peaceful 
revolution in Eastern Europe has dissipated. It was all to rapidly displaced in 
many regions by civil wars, poverty, persecution and expulsion which 
encompassed to an equal extent politics, the economy and society as a whole. 
The young democracies in some Eastern and Central European countries seem 
unstable. A factor which explains their urge to become a full or at least associate 
member of an alliance and of a community in the west of Europe able to 
guarantee security and prosperity. Since Western governments hesitate, stall 
accession negotiations or even prevent security and economic policy cooperation 
through protectionist and egotistic countermeasures a recollection of national 
values is often the sole option. All too often this drifts into nationalistic hauteur. 
Eastern Europe gains the impression that Western European countries and 
communities are erecting artificial barriers in an attempt to at least sustain the 
division viewed as overcome following the dissolution of blocs in the form of 
a prosperity and security gap, a division into first- and second-category countries. 

A look at developments in Western Europe suggests that this impression could 
become even stronger. After 1990 and the general surprise at the process of 
political transformation in Europe neither national nor common remedies and 
programmes were devised for a stable Europe. As a rule, only short-term, usually 
bilateral, and relatively insignificant joint action is taken to help eliminate the 
worst problems. The assistance programmes of the EU are valuable, but they 
lack coordination with other Western associations. The focus of the EU’s efforts 
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is to intensify relations between member states and to salvage the major elements 
of the Treaty of Maastricht of December 1991. The aim is to ensure that 
subsequent interpretations in various member states do not dilute its substance. 
In this context, a new nationalism has emerged in Western Europe which 
superficially flaunts the popular maxim that the supranational uniformity of the 
EU was preventing a national identity and ignoring local needs. 


All these phenomena require a response. However, as long as the EU merely 
seeks stereotyped intensification and enlargement as well as a political, economic 
and societal developments at Community level only, a gradual and resolute 
alignment of the standards of living in Western and Eastern Europe will only 
be partially successful or not successful at all. The challenges, which also provide 
opportunties for greater convergence in Europe, demand more participants and 
partners. The establishment, structuring and extension of inner-European 
relations in all areas of life are at stake. Consequently, those involved beneath 
the Community level — i.e. the countries and regions — should plav their part. 
Via bi-, tri- and multilateral networks of cooperation they can build an efficient 
and viable European House. | 


Manifold efforts are required. One model for bilateral partnership at a 
nation-state level is the Franco-German cooperation, as established in the Elysée 
Treaty of 1963. Inter-regional cooperation found its concrete expression in 
projects such as the Neue Hanse Interregio and the Saar-Lor-Lux. 


Levels of Integration and Identities 


Thanks to its political and economic capacities and conditions Western 
Europe could form the basis in Europe upon which an all-European development 
could flourish. There are three levels at which interactions within Europe can 
be realized. Since the ratification of the Treaty of Maastricht of December 1991 
and the deposit of the ratification documents in August 1993 the regions, 


alongside the community and the nation-states, have a say in the integration 
of the EU. 


It is just as regrettable as surprising that the EU first created this possibility 
in the fourth decade of its existence. The preceding communities EEC and EC 
were neither willing to make this move nor did they receive the necessary stimuli. 
This may be due to the fact that the regions in Western Europe first showed 
an interest in involvement at a relatively late stage. The German Laender, which, 
as opposed to the provinces, counties or autonomous communities of other 
member states, have the status of regions, did not call for involvement in shaping 
European affairs until the end of the Eighties, albeit then emphatically and with 
a model impact for others. 

This lengthy period of restraint is astonishing insofar as the effects of the 
policies of the EC and its predecessor communities are above all directly 
identifiable and quantifiable at a more local level. This applies, for example, to 
regulations which require changes in farm planning or even closures in the 
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agricultural sector, provide subsidies for medium-sized enterprises, and intervene 
in the infrastructure or in industry location planning. 


The regions first issued express demands for participation prior to the intergo- 
vernmental conferences on the Political Union and on the Economic and 
Monetary Union, which were then incorporated into the Treaty of Maastricht. 
The German Laender presented a list of demands, with the following key 
elements: 


— the anchoring of the principle of subsidiarity in the treaties on the EU, 
— the opening up of the EU Council of Ministers to the representatives of 
the Laenderand regions, 


— the setting up ofa regional body, and 
— the granting ofa right of action for the Laenderand regions. 


The main aim was to ensure that European — or, to be more precise, Western 
European — integration policy no longer ignored the direct interests and needs 
of the citizens affected. Local effects should be directly considered in the planning 
and decision-making process of the EU through representation of the regions. 
A further aim is to help make sure that the structuring of politics, the economy, 
society and culture is not solely assigned to the higher decision-making levels, 
where action would be exposed to extraneous influences and compromises bearing 
little relevance to the matter at hand. The responsible parliaments and 
administrations at local level should also advise, decide, and assume an executive 
function. 

This application of the principle of subsidiarity will probably remain the 
primary concern of the regions when they make efforts to shape the common 
Western European policies in the EU efficiently and effectively. 


The Laender and the regions are aware of two paramount aspects. First, 
regional policies and cooperation cannot and do not seek to replace or hamper 
national of community competences and means of influence. The claim put 
forward by centralist-oriented Euro-politicians, therefore, that the region were 
impeding the realisation of integration efforts through decentralisation is inept. 
Rather, the intention is to facilitate integration through diversity. Second, 
interregional cooperation is in its early days. What is more, two requirements 
have to be fulfilled which, to begin with, could only be met with difficulty and 
which do not yet seem acceptable and practicable to all concerned. A 
well-regulated and effective interregional cooperation is to be established in 
Western Europe; a start was made through the constitution of the Committee 
of Regions in the EU at the beginning of this year. At the same time, a both 
close and broadly-based interregional cooperation is envisaged between Western 
European regions and their equivalents in Central, Eastern and Southeast Europe. 

These projects should primarily be guided by two motives, which relate to 
the work of the regions and which also influence European integration. The 
regions — in Germany these are the Laender — will only then be able to 
successfully articulate and assert their interests if they also work towards common 
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action outside of the planned institutions. The opportunities of interregional 
cooperation in the political, economic, societal and cultural fields will probably 
provide the most effective means. One example for this approach are the 
cross-frontier measures as practised since 1958, for example, in the EUREGIO 
Gronau. 


Considerations, however, go even further. Apart from the Western European 
integration activities, the efforts aimed at interregional cooperation with the 
regions in Eastern and Southeast Europe should also be a central aspect. Along 
with the other activities by nation-states and the EU, they could assume a 
particularly important role in helping to close the gap in the economic, 
administrative, communications and infrastructure fields. The credibility of 
democratic-societal principles and their effectiveness would then almost 
automatically increase. The vitally important dialogue between Western and 
Eastern Europe would make headway at a decisive level: at the direct level 
between people, local communities and the regions — in other words, where 
both progress in prosperity and the quality of life as well as the difficulties in 
the assertion of democratic and market-economy principles manifest themselves 
most clearly. 


These examples of cooperation show that the regions by no means intend 
pursuing a subsidiary foreign policy. Rather, the regions supplement the 
integration efforts of the EU through their activities; without this contribution 
European relations would be unable to achieve anywhere near the same credibility 
and impact. The need to avoid overlappings in planning and implementation 
demands an accompanying coordination of individual measures at the EU levels 
mentioned. . 


The second motive for a concerted interregional approach and for regional 
activities in European integration is the formation of identity. A general 
complaint is that Western Europe, and, to an even greater degree, a more broadly 
defined Europe, lacks a separate European identity. The percentage turnout 
figures at the European elections in 1989 are indicative. The election turnout 
in Denmark in 1989 was only 46.0 per cent, in Britain 37 per cent, in France 
48.9 per cent, and in the Federal Republic of Germany — much higher — 
62.4 per cent. In addition, the profile of the EU during recent months would 
indicate a further deterioration of Europe’s image and an even greater rejection 
of the European idea. The EU is perceived by its citizens as centralistic, out 
of touch with their needs, oversized, bureaucratic and incompetent. In individual 
cases, these accusations may be incorrect or exaggerated. This perception, 
however, has intensified to the extent to which the opportunity has been missed 
to build a Europe from the bottom up, to make policies transparent, and not 
to regulate needs through an incompetent highest level. 


This is precisely where the regions have a special task. They must directly 
take note of and satisfy the desires, intentions, demands and needs of the people 
and thus operate at the intersection between requirement and fulfilment, 
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entitlement and participation. They are in a position to define and pass on the 
tasks they are unable to perform due to inadequate competence and abilities as 
national and/or European tasks. They assume responsibility for all other tasks. 
Consequently, through a clear definition, which: characterises the list of tasks, 
responsibility and competence can be unambiguously laid down. This prevents 
an evasion of responsibility. Policies become more lucid; administration and the 
spate of rules and regulations are contained. Finally, the demarcation and 
definition of responsibility ensures a restructured and clear-cut assignment of 
identity. The latter outlines what should be done and can be done at a regional, 
national and European level and specifies the respective scope of competence. 
This leads to an emotional commitment. The regional identity will not create 
a European identity, but a credible European identity cculd emerge alongside 
the regional and national identities. 


Tasks of the Regions in Europe after Maastricht 


The Treaty of Maastricht of 1991 and the, albeit nat optimum, successes 
achieved by the regions specifies the first of ‘the three areas of tasks for the 
regions: the application, creation and extension of the rights of participation. 


The principle of subsidiarity, as laid down in Art. 3 b EU Treaty, regulates 
the activity of the Community when national measures alone are insufficient. 
The setting up of a Committee of the Regions, in accozdance with Art. 198 
a EU Treaty, comprising 189 members of the “regional ard local administrative 
bodies”, provides for consultation and initiatives for opinions, but not for a direct 
legislative function. Participation in the Council, as specified in Art. 146 EU 
Treaty, enables a direct involvement of the regional ministers if the direct powers 
of the regions are negotiated. The associated activities must be coordinated at 
Union level, in the respective member states as well as in and between the 
regions. 

The groundwork for these regulations during the prior consultations on the 
wording of Maastricht was mainly carried out in the Assembly of the Regions 
of Europe. Cooperation at a national level is guaranteed in Germany by the new 
Art. 23 of the German constitution (Basic Law). Furthermore, the details are 
regulated in the Act on Cooperation between the Federation and the Laender 
in Matters relating to the EU and in the new Federation-Laender Agreement 
of 29 October 1993. The implementation of the measures not yet put into 
practice is currently in preparation. The actual activities of the regions at EU 
level have yet to take place and can thus only be assessed at a later date. 


It is obvious, however, that the regions and the Laender have opened the door 
to participation. Cooperation will show to what extent. It initially seems possible 
that the formulation and integration of regional considerations and demands will 
meet with a broader national and European response. Regional co-responsibility 
may then move beyond national frontiers. At the same time, the EU will 
probably benefit from the fact that its decisions have a broader basis and that 
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it can limit its activities to a greater extent than in the past on strictly 
Community tasks. Transparency, credibility and a feeling that policies are closer 
to grass-roots needs could increase. Whether these agreements and laws on 
cooperation will suffice, however, also depends on corresponding developments 
for regions in the other member states. Apart from Belgium, there are no 
regulations analagous to those in Germany. 


The participation of the regions, however, should not be misunderstood as 
a shift of powers. The goal and task is simply to more clearly demarcate and 
assign the levels of competence in the EU between the Community, the member 
states and the regions. 


The second task of the regions is to improve mutual cooperation. In addition 
to the cooperation in the Committee of Regions this above all means 
strengthening the regions in Europe. The Assembly of the Regions of Europe 
with its over 250 members provides a suitable forum — especially since it 
includes representatives of both Western and Eastern Europe. It could become 
a regional-level mouthpiece in Europe. Affiliate commissions have the task of 
dealing with institutional and fundamental aspects on how to promote regiona- 
lisation. Furthermore, they have a back-up consultative functions on matters of 
the EU, the Council of Europe and the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE). A further key area of activity in cooperation with regions 
in Central and Eastern Europe and with non-European regions. 


Not only an informal exchange of ideas is possible at this level. More 
important and more success-oriented are the structuring of interregional 
cooperation and the implementation of regional projects designed tc strengthen 
the position of the regions and their means of participation at EU level. 


A further focal point was already outlined in the description of the activities 
of the Assembly of Regions commissions: cooperation with the regions of Central, 
Eastern and Southeast Europe. 


The German Laender are not only involved at this level, they also emphasize 
first and foremost bilateral cooperation. This ranges from general financial 
assistance to project-related direct aid. Non-government action groups are also 
involved, whose help is extremely important. The firms in the regions concerned 
also deserve a mention, which provide commendable on-the-spot backing. 


These measures cannot be effected on a “watering-can” basis. Pinpointed 
allocation of assistance, for example for local communities, hospitals, schools, 
nurseries, agricultural or scientific institutions, and the provision of necessary 
funds and equipment together with the pertinent know-how produces — along 
with the direct results from administration, infrastructure and technical resources 
— a major effect: mutual understanding and the promotion of cooperation. 

Through interregional and cross-frontier cooperation the regions in all parts 
of Europe can establish the foundation for the cohesion of societies and cultures. 
They can also help foster and consolidate prosperity and security. This will almost 
automatically provide a positive counterbalance to nationalistic activities, the 
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discrimination of minorities and persecution. Additional possibilities are created 
to contain the origins of military conflict and civil war. 


Outlook 


It would take ill will to infer risks and trends towards regionalism, separatism 
and provincialism from the descriptions of the goals, activities and measures of 
the regions on the their own and in unison, in Western Europe, in Europe, 
at a national level and at a regional level. Rather, it is clear that the regions 
have no intention of letting themselves be detached from European integration. 
Their activities will only be meaningful if they are integrated into a much wider 
context. Then the regions can gain significance as the third level of European 
cooperation. The cooperation and participation of the regions will only be 
effective and take shape if they-are embedded in the context of concerted. action 
by the regions, member states and the Union. 


Finally, it should be taken into account that the status and significance of 
the regions in Western and in Eastern Europe vary from one country to the 
next. A great deal has yet to be done to harmonize the respective means of 
exerting influence. Success depends on more than just regional aspects. The 
constitutional principles in individual countries must also be considered. In the 
interests of a convergence of standpoints the regions must extend their scope 
of influence even further. The first steps in this direction have been taken. In 
future, the main factor may not be so much the visions for interregional 
structures, but rather the application and implementation of previously acquired 
participatory rights and commitments. | 

The decisive component will probably be how successfully the links between 
the regions, member states and EU are shaped, how discernibly the desires and 
demands of citizens at a local level are reflected in the regulations and decisions 
of the Union, and how effectively the EU and the regions can overcome 
structural and economic crises. 

The process of regional and European political and economic interpenetration 
will not be directly translatable into countable successes. In the medium term, 
however, it could help to achieve a triad of regional, national and European 
identity. This would enable a clearer regulation of competences and articulation 
of needs — for the common benefit of Europe. 
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Khalid Duran 


islamism and Power Politics: 
The Case of Sudan 


Ever since Khomeini seized power in Iran in 1979, the challenge of Muslim 
fundamentalism has been the focus of much international attention. Problems 
of this kind have arisen also in North Africa as has been demonstrated most 
clearly by the case of Algeria. In the following study, Khalid Durán, an expert 
of Islam who is at work primarily in the U. S., sheds light on rarely noted 
Sudanese and related developments. 


A“June Revolution to Save the Nation’: Letting the Cat out of the Bag 

In June 1989, a group of army officers from the lower ranks seized power in 
Sudan. Ever since, the constitution has remained suspended, political parties and 
trade unions dissolved, private publications banned. On a Muslim holiday, which 
normally serves as the occasion for amnesties, the “Savior of the Nation”, General 
‘Omar Hassan El Bashir, had 28 army officers executed and at least 1300 
dismissed. Not a few of them ended up in the torture chambers of detention 
centers spread out all over the country, and commonly called “ghost houses”. 

Human rights organizations report unanimously that torture is wide spread. 
Responsible are not army or police, but the paramilitary units of the Islamist 
party that is ruling the country from behind the scenes. 

Officially the NIF (National Islamic Front) is outlawed like all other 
parties, but that is a farce. Headed by a jurist trained in England and France, 
Hassan At-Turabi, the NIF — formerly known as Muslim Brotherhood 
— is the real power, using the putsch officers as a cover. In elections the NIF 
stood third, even in the Islamic and arabized North of Sudan. In a unified Sudan 
it would have been only the fifth strongest party, at best. However, over a period 
of many years, the Islamists have pursued a policy of systematically infiltrating 
public institutions, until they got a full hold on the government machinery. 

The NIF created a kind of parallel police, called Popular Defense Forces, and 
composed mainly of students and government employees. The members 
receive a two months ideological indoctrination and military training. 
Their dress betrays the Iranian inspiration, from top to bottom. The Iranian 
example is also visible in the neighborhood committees, headed by NIF members. 
Officially, their assignment is to detect unislamic behavior, in practice this means 
to denounce enemies of the government. 

As in Iran, those enemies are, first and foremost, women. They have been 
prescribed an Iranian style dress that used to be unknown in Sudan. Because 
of wearing “unislamic” clothes, a number of women were whipped so badly that 


they had to spend several weeks in hospital. 
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The Non-Muslim Dinka People: the Bosnians of Sudan 


The regime can point to success in the war against the leader of the Southern 
Sudanese rebels, Colonel John Garang, whose SPLM (Sudanese Peoples Liberation 
Movement) has been deprived of its previous strategic cepth in Ethiopia after 
a new government took over in Addis Abeba. 


In earlier days, Garang's Black African Dinka péople used to be the largest 
single ethnic group in the multi-ethnic state of Sudan. After ten years of war 
against the arabized North little more than half of the once three million Dinka 
remain. The principle of “ethnic cleansing”, as devised in Yugoslavia in 1941, 
demands that “one third be killed, one third made to flee, and one third be 
forced to convert”. In the “Country of the Black” (4ildd as-súdán) “ethnic 
cleansing” is being carried out with precision. 


It is doubtful if General ‘Omar El Bashir will ever occupy much space in 
history books. But he already conquered for himself a place in the dictionary 
of the Dinka language. Whenever bombers approach the miserable huts in the 
South, the villagers shout “Omar! Omar!” and run into the bush. 


Those planes were supplied by Iraq and Libya, recendy by Afghanistan too. 
Kabul’s Islamist government has dispatched large amounts of weapons left behind 
by the Soviets to the brethren-in-faith in far away Africa. In 1989 Garang’s forces 
were heading northward, but the march on Khartoum was brought to a halt 
thanks to the help of Islamist brethren-in-arms, who were joined by the PLO. 
However, the ones who put the Dinkas to flight were an elite unit of the 
pasddrdn, Irans “Revolutionary Guards”. Having failed against the Israelis in 
Southern Lebanon, the Iranians took revenge on the starving people of Southern 
Sudan. . 


Previously Khartoum was keen on dispelling the impression that this was a _ 
war of religion, claiming that the civil war had its roots in a socio-political - 
division between North and South, enforced upon the country by the British 
colonial masters. The NIF, however, has openly converted it into a Holy War, 
a Jihéd, with a cult of martyrdom on the Iranian patterr.. And there is no lack — 
of martyrs, because Turabi has imitated Khomeini even in the tactics of war, 
especially the use of attacks in human waves — waves of heroic visionaries eager 
to die as martyrs. 


The relatives are rarely ever-informed about the young shahid’ (martyrs) ascent 
to heaven. Usually they get to know about it only in the course of NIF 
demonstrations, intended to fan the flames of Jihdd and to generate the cult 
of martyrdom. Those are the occasions when the names of the fallen heroes are 
announced. While the Sudanese are no strangers to displays of inhumanity, such 
patterns of behavior imported from the “Islamic Republic” strike them as oddly 
un-Sudanese. Besides, there is unrest because many people are furious about the 
easy life of their leaders’ sons in Khartoum. Among the martyrs sacrificed at 
the front there scarcely ever is a member of the NIF. 
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Before the “June Revolution” of 1989, NIF leaders had no compunctions to 
say loudly that the South should be left to itself. Priority was to be given to 
implementing the “Islamic State”, and if that was not possible because of 
Southern opposition, then “let the South go to hell”. In other words, Southern 
separatism had become replaced by Northern separatism. 


But all that changed with the “June Revolution”, when the new regime showed 
its determination to club the South down, with the help of an Jslamist Interna- 
tionale. Some observers believe that this is due to Iranian influence. But does 
the ambitious Hassan At-Turabi need a Persian stimulus? How could he possibly 
extend his divine rule to Erithrea and Somalia, if the heathens were allowed to 
set up a secular state just up the Nile from Khartoum? 


Khartoum’s Somali Hope — Will Americans Fall into the Trap? 


Over the last three decades Khartoum has mostly supported the Erithrean war 
of liberation against the Ethiopians. In return Addis Abeba helped the 
Christianized Southern Sudanese in their freedom struggle against the Arabized 
Northern Sudanese. The new Ethiopia has stopped this support. Since Erithrea 
became independent of Ethiopia, Addis Abeba has no longer any use for the 
SPLM as a means of putting pressure on Khartoum. 

Erithrea's government is based on a secularist liberation front and headed by 
a Christian. He has declined the Arab League’s offer that his country become 
a member state. Instead he has forged close relations with Israel. Nonetheless, 
he was initially courted by the NIF government that instructed its cadres in 
Erithrea to lie low and cooperate with the government. For the Erithrean 
Islamists that was very hard, and they were very glad indeed when in September 
1993 they were given permission to act again. Within no time they started an 
offensive against the government in the course of which they gained control of 
a dozen towns. 


At the root of this new development was the crisis in Somalia where Turabi 
succeeded in bringing about an alliance between the Islamists and General Farah 
Aidid. Neither in Erithrea nor in Somalia are the Islamists numerically strong 
enough to run the show by themselves. But it is enough if they get to power 
as partners in a coalition. Being the chief recipients of Sudanese financial and 
military assistance, they would be ina position to play the leading role. 

Ever since the American intervention in Somalia the Khartoum regime has 
been warning of an extension of the conflict to Sudan. This stands in stark 
contrast to the isolationist mood in Washington, where there seems to be little 
desire for overseas commitments, and where even the Somali venture has come 
to be regretted. Sudan is not perceived as a threat to US interests. Islamist media, 
however, insist that US military presence in Somalia in reality aims at Sudan. 


In all likelihood they think that in this way they be able to mobilize the 
Sudanese people against an external enemy, thereby diverting attention from the 
catastrophic economic situation. The regime seems to believe that it can gain 
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domestically if internationally Sudan is taken seriously, if the superpower: USA 
is angry at it rather than ignore it. 

For this reason, the odd couple, ‘Omar El Bashir and Hassan At-Turabi, were 
only ‘too pleased when, at the beginning of the year, ‘Washington put Sudan 
on the list of terrorist states. A terrorist network in New York preparing attacks 
on important installations such as the Holland Tunnel and the Lincoln Tunnel, 
had five Sudanese among its members. Representatives of Sudan at the United 
Nations Headquarters had promised them assistance. This was the last straw. 
The Americans felt that things had gotten too far. 

And yet, this did not trouble the new Mahdi of Khartoum. Turabi is coming 
to the States often to collect donations for the spread of the new ideology ‘of 
Islamism — not to be confused with the old religion of Islam. According to 
ISNA (Islamic Society of North America) there are one hundred Muslim 
millionaires. in Chicago alone. If only ten of them are Islamists, a fund 
raising tour by the “thinker activist” from the Nile will be worthwhile. 

The money collected in the United States helps to pay for the entertainment 
of American professors whom the NIF chairman loves to invite to his realm, 
especially scholars of Islamic Studies such as John Entelis, John Esposito, John 
Voll and Yvonne Hadddd. Qaddafi used to spend lavishly on huge meetings 
in honor ‘of his Green Book, with hundreds of western scholars participating. 
Turabi has all reason to believe that he can do better than that. At the University 
of Southern Florida in Tampa a political scientist even founded what amounts 
toa Turabi-Fan-Club. : | 

Those American scholars pay homage to the sophisticated ideologue as “the 
most progressive reformer of Islam” (John Voll) and serve him as an efficient 
lobby in the United States. As soon as a leading paper or personality takes a 
position with regard to Islamist terrorism, the professors hold a seminar in which 
they deplore generalizations, misconceptions and prejudices against Islam. 
Turabi’s ingenuous categorizations do not deter them. In similar seminars on 
the Nile he has analyzed the American people as a conglomarate of “bandits, 
adventurers, simpletons, slaves and Jews”. l 

Among the “simpletons” are to be counted not only abovementioned 
professors, but even former US President Jimmy Carter, who worked hard to 
bring about a peace settlement in the East African state. When Sudan was put 
on the list of terrorist states, Carter protested against such “demonization of 
Islam”. This cost him the sympathies of the Sudanese opposition, while ministers 
in Khartoum made only fun of him: “Carter seems to believe he can still earn 
the Nobel Peace Prize”. : 


An Old Pope not Up to the New Mahdi 

When John Paul II visited Sudan in 1992, Turabi wanted to meet him, from 
equal to equal: Pope meets Caliph. But the Holy Father was well-advised and 
declined’ to meet the party boss except as one among a’ group of Sudanese 
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personalities. This made the Professor ignore the Pope, instead he went to attend 
a reception at the Iranian Embassy —- it happened to be the anniversary of the 
“Islamic Revolution”. 


At last, in October 1993, the two disparate characters met, in the Vatican, 
on Turabi's initiative. Of course, he did not come as member of a tourist group, 
but as chairman of his Islamic Arabic Peoples Congress, in other words, as 
head of the Jslamist Internationale. 


A pretext for the visit in Rome was provided by Christian-Islamic dialogue, 
which Islamists understand to monopolize and manipulate very smartly. Within 
this framework they succeed time and again to put their party cadres on the 
same footing with Arch Bishops and Cardinals. Turabi’s encounter with John 
Paul H served his personal legitimization as a representative of Islam as well as 
an upgrading of the Sudanese regime. Sudan was hardly put on the list of 
terrorist states, when Rome issued Khartoum a certificate in humanity. 


With a master stroke the professor turned the Islamist military dictatorship’s 
policy around. Until then Khartoum had always protested against foreign 
intervention and alleged that the war in the South was all due to machinations 
by the Vatican and the World Council of Churches. Now, as it seemed 
that the war was decided in favor of the North, Turabi suddenly 
welcomed Vatican commitment to the South, requesting the Church to help 
solving the Sudanese conflict. It was as if the Serb leader Karadžić were 
beseeching the OIC (Organization of Islamic Conferences) to help Bosnian 
Muslims reconstruct their country. 

The Pope, properly briefed as to the tactics of his Islamist interlocutor, will 
scarcely have been taken in by this theater, but what else could he do except 
agree and show his pleasure. In a similarly smart manner the NIF had proceeded 
with the World Council of Churches, when Turabi dispatched a delegation 
to Geneva in December 1992. The Sudanese delegates succeeded in con- 
vincing their partners in dialogue of their desire for peace and understanding. 
A few days later the WCCC convened a Christian-Muslim workshop, also in 
Geneva. When Muslim participants broached the subject of Sudan, their 
Christian partners immediately blocked: “We are in a dialogue with Khartoum, 
in reality the situation is different from what we had thought”. The result was 
that thirty participants discussed Bosnia, India, Nigeria and a host of other issues, 
over a period of four days, but did nothing about Sudan, the bleeding wound 
in Christian-Muslim relations. 


Pride in a Supermarket of Terrorism 

The many neighbors of Sudan, Africa’s largest state, are worried about 
Khartoum’s terrorist connections. It is here where radical dissidents of the PLO 
meet representatives of the Islamic Jihad of Palestine. Even the most 
dangerous of all terrorists, Abu Nidal, is said to have found a safe haven in 
Sudan. Tunisia’s fugitive Islamist leader, Rashed Al-Ghanntshi, was issued a 
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Sudanese diplomatic passport. Shaikh Khalid, the young boss of an Islamic 
Party of Kenya, that causes considerable unrest in the port city of Mombasa, 
is a frequent visitor to Khartoum — a means of putting pressure on the 
government in Nairobi, which shelters Garang’s Sudanese People’s Liberation 
Movement. 


Most worried are the Egyptians, because NIF demonstrators have several times 
demanded that the Assuan Dam be bombed. The government in Khartoum does 
mend fences with Cairo from time to time — only to start yet another brawl 
a little later. At one time they demanded some territory at the Red Sea, then 
they nationalized Egyptian educational institutions in Sudan, and so on and so 
forth. At least two of the 25 million Sudanese prefer a frugal life in overpopulated 
Egypt toa return home into the Holy Islamic Empire. 


Sudan has become a staging ground for the so-called “Arab Afghans”, fanatic 
Islamists who went for military training to Pakistan ducing the Afghan war, 
ostensibly to drive the Russians out of Afghanistan, but in reality with the 
purpose of preparing for civil war in their respective countries. Algeria, Tunisia, 
Egypt and Yemen are the countries suffering most from the terrorist activities 
of those well-organized “Afghanistan returnees”. Saudi Arabia, too, has its 
difficulties with them. The paymaster of this Islamist Internationale of terror 
is the Saudi millionair Usdma Bin Ladin who has taken up residence in 
Khartoum. Riyadh would love to see him behind bars. 

As long as commandoes of ‘Omar ‘Abd-ar-Rahmdn’s Gamad Isl4miya can 
use Sudan as a launching pad for their murderous attacks in Egypt, the 
Mubarak government will find no peace. Cairo accuses Tehran of supporting 
terrorism and inciting Khartoum to follow suit. Hosni Mubarak has declared 
repeatedly that he will “never aggress against the fraterna! state of Sudan”, but 
he has also warned that Egypt cannot tolerate the establis:ment of Iranian naval 
bases at Sudan’s coast. 


Between Two Theccracies: Oil And Weapons 

The regime’s terrorist proclivity was clearly visible in the body guard that 
accompanied NIF chairman Turabi during his 1992 tour of the United’ States: 
An Iranian, a Palestinian and a Black American — who has recently been arrested 
on charges of planning bombing attacks on buildings in New York. At the 
hearing on Capitol Hill, however, Turabi swore that there was not a single 
Iranian in Sudan. In several press conferences the law professor assured his 
interviewers that all the talk about Iranian military trainers and the dispatch of 
pasdardn elite units was nothing but defamation. 

The intelligence services of Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt and Saudi Arabia had very 
different information, so much so that Tunis even broke off diplomatic relations 
with Khartoum, and Algiers withdrew its ambassador. After capturing the 
important city of Malakal, rebels from Southern Sudan were able to present six 
Iranian prisoners to the press. 
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The relationship between Iran and Sudan is certainly an uneasy one, and full 
of intricacies. The Sudanese dislike the Shi'ite missionary zeal of their Iranian 
instructors. There is not a single native Shi'ite in Sudan. It took the internatio- 
nal Muslim Brotherhood, which is the mother party to the NIF, a long 
time to recognize Khomeini’s “Islamic Republic” as a genuinely Islamist state. 
Most Muslim Brothers argued that the very term “republic” is irreconcilable 
with Islam — meaning Islamism. Many Sunnite Islamists who bank on Iran 
do so more out of expediency. Even the resolutely pro-Iranian Brothers 
Shigdgi — Fathi and Khalil — with their Islamic Jihad of Palestine, would 
feel more at home under the wings of Sunnite Sudanese, if only Khartoum 
had enough money and military strength. Thus, Turabi is not only the 
“Mullacracy’s” closest ally, he also is its potential rival within Islamism. 


For the time being Tehran considers the Islamic Arabic People’s Congress under 
Turabi’s leadership as a front organization for Khomeini’s “Islamic Revo- 
lution”. The Arab Machiavelli, however, considers his People’s Congress 
as an alternative to the Islamic Secretariat in Djeddah, which is a 
creation of Saudi Arabia’s. Another instrument of Riyadh’s foreign policy is 
the OIC (Organization of Islamic Conferences) with 51 member states. 
During the Kuwait war Turabi endeavored to have the OIC replaced by his 
People’s Congress. Now the professor is waiting for another chance, another 
such dispute that might polarize the Muslim world even further. But will 
his interests continue to be identical with those of Iran? 


For their part, the Iranians do not want to become like the Saudis who pay 
for unreliable Islamist parties, only to be betrayed by them in the hour of need. 
In Turabi’s eyes Khomeini was a dwarf, understandably so, because the Sudanese 
ideologue is an intellectual giant —- if compared to the Persian Ayatollah. The 
“Mullacracy’s” leading team is surely aware of that, certainly the cunning 
President Rafsanjani who took much of his government along on a state visit 
to Khartoum. 


On the other hand speakers of the Sudanese regime shower praise upon Iran 
and its “Mother Revolution”, calling the “Islamic Republic” a beacon for all 
Islamists. And yet, the NIF still maintains intimate relations with influential 
circles in Saudi Arabia, despite the media war between the two countries. 


The odd allies, Iran and Sudan, seek to exploit one another. Tehran egged 
Khartoum on to open Sudanese embassies in a number of West African states. 
Moroccans and Algerians, however, who are well aware of what is happening 
in the countries bordering them to the South, quickly discovered that there were 
Persians sailing under the Sudanese flag. Tehran bore the entire expenses of 
Khartoum’s embassies, using them as camouflaged outposts for Khomeini’s 
“Islamic Revolution”. Those embassies, however, had to close very soon. The 
anti-Islamist North Africans intervened in West Africa both energetically and 
aptly. In turn, the NIF regime tries to use the “Mullacracy” as a credit bureau. 
The Sudanese never get as much oil and money as they ask for, bur Tehran 
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arranged for an air lift to transport weapons from Pretoria to Khartoum. This 
South African arsenal for the Holy War in the swamps of Southern Sudan was ` 
paid for with Iranian oil. Besides, Turabi’s utopia needs political support, because 
Sudan is presently isolated and has few friends except Iraq. 

Sudanese planes broke the blockade and transported food to Baghdad — at 
a time, when large parts of Sudan were in the grip of a famine. The planes 
came back full of weapons. Ever since, the regime in Khartoum has been trying | 
to bring about reconciliation between Baghdad and Tehran. Turabi seeks to 
ensure his survival by forging an axis Tehran-Baghdad-Khartoum, with 
considerable success. Of late, the Iranians have gone out of their way in efforts 
to patch up with the Iraqis. Since 1992 Iraqi oil has been allowed into Iran 
whence it is shipped to Sudan, enabling Turabi to pretend that his country does 
not receive Iranian oil, because the origin is Iraq, and no one was ever smart , 
enough to ask him about Iraqi oil. 

On the opposite shores of the Red Sea, in Yemen, Islamists emerged as the 
second largest party in this year’s elections. San‘a maintains excellent relations 
with Baghdad and Khartoum. In this way Khomeini’s successors have almost 
been able to close a ring around Saudi Arabia. 

Against this background there have been speculations in the Arab press that 
the American intervention in Somalia was the result of Saudi prodding. Just as . 
Saddam was pushed back from Kuwait, Turabi needs to be shown his limits 
at the Horn of Africa. 

There is little doubt that the Islamist “axis powers” Afghanistan-Iran- 
Iraq-Sudan are determined to turn Somalia into a second Vietnam, or rather 
they would like to see it become a mixture of Vietnam, Beirut and Afghanistan. 
Under the leadership of an Egyptian medical doctor and Afghanistan veteran, 
Dr. Aiman Az-Zawéhiri, hundreds of “Arab Afghans” have filtered into Somalia, 
via Kenya. They have been joined by commandoes of the Lebanese Party of , 
God (hezbollah). All of them are thirsting for the blood of Americans, and mince 
no words about it, — Islamist Rambos whose mission in life is to kill Rangers 
and take hostages. | 


A Thrashing for the Professor 

When in mid-October 1993 ‘Omar El Bashir explained to army officers his plans 
to restructure the government, their severe condemnation of the Islamists caught 
him off guard, so much so that he felt he had no choice but to join in their 
criticism. That did not add to his little credibility. It is difficult to find someone - 
in Sudan who regards the military dictator as more than a creature of the NIF: 
The fact that in October he dissolved the “Revolutionary Council for the 
Salvation of the Nation”, put on civilian clothes and had himself proclaimed 
President did not improve his image as a lackey. The changes in the government 
only served to reinforce the dominance of the NIF, and the real strong man 
remains Hassan At-Turabi. 
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Qaddafi, who initially supplied the regime with oil and weapons, wanted 
Bashir without Turabi, whom he cannot stand because of his superior intellect. 
But the Libyan Colonel failed, the Sudanese General and his Professor remained 
a tandem. None of the two could maintain himself alone. A former Foreign 
Minister of Sudan, Manstr Khalid, speaks of the two as “Tsar and cae 
He is not the first to call Turabi a Rasputin. 

For the last fifteen years independent Arabic papers have been calling Turabi 
a “pathological liar”, and already there exists an Anti-Turabi literature, ranging 
from polemics to pornography. Sudanese often call him Dajjdl, an Islamic version 
of the Antichrist whose appearance is to precede the Messiah (Mahdi). The NIF 
leader is no newcomer to politics. Several times he was considered too 
compromised to be able to survive politically. However, his tenacity matches 
his aggressivity. Already during the election campaign in 1986 many people died 
because of him. Several times he had to be taken to safety through backdoors, 
while a number of his followers paid his foolhardiness with their lives. Since 
his days as an advisor to the ousted dictator Numairi, Turabi has been the best 
hated man in Sudan. 

Last year the Professor was almost beaten to death by an exiled sportsman 
at the airport in Ottawa. Everywhere jubilant Sudanese collected large sums of 
money for the legal defense of the young assailant who has become a national 
hero. “At least we have given our Saddám a good thrashing, unlike the Iraqis, 
who dare not touch their Saddám”. But the NIF leader, paralyzed for several 
months, recovered fully. 


The Opposition: Dinosaurs and “New Forces” 

Machiavelli's Sudanese Prince holds trump cards in reserve. The most important 
politician is still the former Prime Minister, As-Sddiq Al-Mahdi, who was 
deposed in the military coup. He is a great grandson of the Mahdi who gave 
trouble to the British last century and who has been immortalized by the 
Hollywood epic Khartoum. Turabi is married to a sister of As-Sádiq Al-Mahdi. 
For the last thirty years the brothers-in-law have been quarreling — and yet their 
policies are nearly identical. Should Turabi get into serious trouble, the person 
to take over will almost certainly be As-Sddiq Al-Mahdi. 

The masses of illiterate Sudanese in the North are dynastically oriented and 
vote for one of the two leading families, either the Mirghanis or the Al-Mahdis. 
Osman Mirghani and As-Sddiq Al-Mahdi are chairmen of the two large parties, 
both of which have an Islamic sect as their constituency. The majority of 
Northern Sudanese belongs to either the Khatmiya (Mfrghani) or the Ansár 
(Al-Mahdi). 

This tradition is the cause of much suffering, especially for the opposition 
that has united in the Tajammd, short for National Democratic Rally. 
The old rivals, Osmdn Mirghani and As-Sddiq Al-Mahdi, take their own 
leadership for granted, but the young elite seeks to bypass them and to change 
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the frozen political scene by getting out of the iron embrace of the two tra- 
ditional parties. + $ 


In any event, the opposition is united as never before. For the first time it 
is possible to speak of a true national union between North and South. Bashir 
Bakkér was First Secretary at the Sudanese Embassy in Washington, until they 
fired him because of his opposition to Islamism. Together with other intellectuals 
he founded the New Forces, a movement comprising democrats from all 
parts of the country. Though a part of the Tajammú, the New Forces sur- 
pass that narrow frame and bid farewell to the dinosaurs of Sudanese politics. 
The objective is to establish a secular state in which a Southerner and Christian 
such as Garang could be President just as much as a Northerner and Muslim. 


Given Dr. Turabi's political acumen and ruthless opportunism, such idealism 
may not stand much of a chance. Adolf Hitler once said that if the German 
people were not up to the task, it might as well perish, he would not shed a 
single tear. Hassan At-Turabi says more or less the same, though misusing a 
verse of the Koran for the purpose, as is his wont: If the Muslims are not up 
to the task, God would replace them with another people. 


The average Muslim takes this task to be an ethical ideal, the good conduct 
of a righteous believer. Islamists of the NIF-Fiihrer’s ilk understand it as a license 
to reach for world supremacy. 
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Kay Moeller 


Taiwan between Annexation and 
Independence 


When China’s democracy movement was crushed through the massacre of several 
thousand demonstrators in 1989 Taiwan was on the road from single-party rule 
to a pluralistic state in which the rule of law prevails. In this setting there 
was both a resurgence of the Taiwanese independence movement and a 
liberalisation of personal and economic contacts with the Chinese mainland. 
Whereas Beijing tried to take advantage of the latter to tie the island to 
the mainland, the independence movement provided a reason to yet again 
threaten reunification by force. Kay Moeller, an expert at the Stiftung 
Wissenschaft und Politik in Ebenhausen near Munich, takes a closer look 
at Taiwan’ future perspectives between. the poles of reunification and 
independence. 


Following his defeat on the mainland Chiang Kai-shek, the president of 
Nationalist China, fled in 1949 with an entire bureaucratic apparatus and 
600.000 soldiers across the Taiwan Straits, to the island where the nationalist 
Kuomintang (KMT) maintained the fiction of a “Republic of China temporarily 
limited to the province of Taiwan” in a declared state of emergency which was 
first lifted step by step between 1987 and 1991. In 1954, Washingten and Taipei 
concluded a mutual defence treaty, which led to American arms supplies on a 
huge scale and to the stationing of American soldiers in Taiwan. On three 
occasions (1954, 1958 and 1962) there were military clashes with China close 
to the islands of Kinmen (Quemoy) and Matsu, which belong to Taiwan and 
are located only 2.3 and 9.2 km respectively off the mainland coast. 

Ironically, the crisis in 1958 only outwardly led to an American-Taiwanese 
closing of ranks against Beijing. Washington was not willing to be constantly 
on the verge of a military conflict because of Taiwan. Behind the scenes the 
confrontation triggered Chinese-American contacts in Warsaw, which in 1971 
resulted in Taiwan’s replacement by the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 
the United Nations (UN) and in the UN Security Council, and which led in 
1972 to Nixon’s visit to Beijing. In the Shanghai Communiqué of 22 February 
1972, Washington acknowledged “that Chinese on either side of the Taiwan 
Straits maintain there is but one China and that Taiwan is part of China”. On 
15 December 1978, President Carter denounced diplomatic relations and the 
mutual defense treaty with Taipei, formalising relations with Beijing just two 
weeks later. By way of compensation the US Congress adopted the “Taiwan 
Relations Act” in spring 1979, in which the USA “considers any effort to 
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determine the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful means, including boycotts 
or embargoes, a threat to the peace and security of the Western Pacific area and 
of grave concern to the United States”. Furthermore, it announced its 
determination “to maintain the capacity of the United States to resist any resort 
to force or other forms of coercion that would jeopardise the security, or the 
social or economic system, of the people of Taiwan”. Finally, it announced its 
resolve “to provide Taiwan with arms of a defensive character”. 


Independence through Democracy 

Taiwan’s per capita income in 1990 amounted to US-$ 7,332 (mainland 
China: 338.81); this was 25th position in a worldwide ranking. The island holds 
21st place in terms of GNP, is the fourteenth largest world trading power, and 
the ninth biggest investor abroad. Since the beginning of the Seventies, 
medium-sized industry has been the predominant economic sector, American 
financial and military aid contributing decisively to its growth. 

The concomitant evolution of above all Taiwanese groups — in other words, 
resident on the island for generations — as middle classes was a sound foundation 
for the political liberalisation since the end of the Eighties. The concrete catalysts 
were the death of Chiang Kai-shek in 1975, the recogniticn of the PRC by the 
USA in 1978, mass demonstrations against the KMT in Kaohsiung in 1979, 
offers of talks by Beijing without “liberation rhetoric” after 1979, the Sino-Soviet 
detente after 1983, the Anglo-Chinese agreement on Hong Kong in 1984, the 
end of the worldwide Cold War after 1988, and the massacre on Tiananmen 
Square in 1989. In other words, a conglomeration of factors which increased 
the threat by Beijing >but at the same time also put it in a relative perspective. 
Against this background, the KMT regime was keer. on reinforcing its 
legitimation at home (and later on in its outside contacts too). 

In September 1986, opponents of the government founded the Democratic 
Progress Party (DPP) (despite an official ban on opposition movements), which 
was committed in its majority to Taiwan’s independence from China. The party 
was tolerated by the gcvernment. In 1987, President Chiang Ching-kuo rescinded 
martial law, although individual curtailments were retained via directives. The 
citizens of Taiwan were granted the right to visit mainland China via Hong 
Kong. Chiang died che following year. His successor, local Taiwanese Lee 
Teng-hui, made press censorship less rigid and allowed irdirect trade with the 
mainland via third ccuntries. In 1991, he terminated the “period of national 
mobilisation for the suppression of the Communist rebellion” and thus lifted 
the final restrictions of the state of emergency. The DPP came out of the 
parliamentary elections in December 1992 with 31 per cent of the vote. 


Beijing’s Initiatives 
The Communist Party of China (CPC) had repeatedly made offers to the 
KMT for talks since the Nixon visit in 1972, but had avoided any form of 
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recognition of an independent political authority in Taipei. The KMT declined 
to respond to such offers and instead called upon the Chinese mainland to 
renounce Marxism-Leninism first. 


A qualitative change — albeit only discernible in nuances — occurred 
following Deng Xiaoping’s return to political power in Beijing at the end of 
1977. On the occasion of the national holiday of the “Republic of China” on 
10 October 1979, the leading CPC member Ye Jianying announced a 
“Nine-Point Plan For Reunification”, which assured Taiwan complete political 
and military autonomy and the retention of its economic and social system. This 
laid down the “one country, two systems” line which is still followed today. 
Trade, postal and transport links were to form the starting point. From this date 
onwards, the Chinese official terminology referred to the “authorities of Taipei”, 
although the preferred partner in negotiations remains the KMT, not the 
government It constitutes. 


Although Taiwan rejected this move as a ploy it did replace the reference to 
cc “ * y3 . cc * * 
Communist bandits” by the neutral expression “Communist-Chinese 
authorities” in June 1981. Officially, it continued to reject contacts, negotiations 
and compromises as long as Beijing sustained the basic Marxist-Leninist line, 
failed to announce non-aggression towards Taiwan, and was still making efforts 
to internationally isolate the “Republic of China”. 


Since the beginning of the policy of liberalisation in 1987/88, however, the 
ban on contacts only related to official contacts and no longer to the exchange 
of visitors (up until mid-1992, over three million Taiwanese citizens had visited 
the PRC), to sports, cultural and scientific encounters in third countries, and, 
above all, no longer to trade and investments. Bilateral trade via Hong Kong 
expanded from US-$ 1.5 billion in 1987 to 5.8 billion in 1991 and over 12 
billion in 1993'. Since the end of the Eighties, over 12,000 or so companies 
from Taiwan are reputed to have invested between US-$ 10 to 15 billion in 
projects on the Chinese mainland — especially in the province of Fujian’. In 
view of this spectacular increase the Ministry of Economics in Taipei had to 
warn against the development of excessive dependence on the mainland in 19923, 
a constellation which was being deliberately fostered by Beijing. 


Aspirations and Reality — Taipei’s Initiatives 

Immediately after his arrival in Taiwan in 1949 Chiang Kai-shek proclaimed 
a “period of national mobilisation for the suppression of the Communist 
rebellion”, which was not officially rescinded until 1991. Up until the end of 
the Sixties, the re-conquest of the mainland from the “Communist bandits” was 
the operational-military objective and subsequently still a propagandistic 


1 International Herald Tribune (IHT), 3 July 1992, An-chia Wu, “Taipei-Peking-Relations: The Sovereignty Issue”, in: /ssues & 
Studies (Taipei), 23 (March 1993) 5, pp. 25-38, and Central News Agency (Taipei) in Engl, 28 December 1993, cited in: A Summary 
of World Broadcasts of the BBC (SWB), here: FEW/0315 WF/1 of 12 January 1994. 

2 Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), 30 December 1993/6 Janaury 1994, pp. 14/15. 

3 Radio Taipei, Engl., 10 May 1992, cited in Monitordienst der Deutschen Welle fuer Asien (DW), 25 May 1992. 
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postulate, which underlined the “Republic of China’s” claim to sole 
representation. 


Sticking to this line had become difficult after Beijing replaced the “liberation 
ideology” by offers of peaceful reunification following the Nixon visit in 1972. 
A more flexible approach was unavoidable after Taiwan's official external relations 
collapsed during the period which followed. After 1981, Taipei no longer used 
pejorative terms to describe the Beijing regime. In 1984, the “Republic of China” 
took part in the summer Olympic Games in Los Angeles under the name 
“Chinese Taipei”. The decline of Taiwan’s total force level from 600,000 (1961) 
to 360,000 (1991) confirmed that re-conquest was no longer operational policy. 


Through the first quasi-official contacts between Beijing and Taipei and the 
“one country, two territories” formula coined in 1990 Taiwan has dropped its 
claim to sole representation. The fact that the Kuomintang government is 
nevertheless still unable to publicly proclaim a “two Chinas” or even a “one 
Taiwan, one China” policy is due to the threat of force issued by mainland China 
in such an event, te the associated questioning of Taiwan’s own legitimation 
claimed in over 40 years of a state of emergency, and to the already emergent 
possibility of a split in the party‘. However, as long as the “one China” principle 
was indispensable numerous reunification proposals by Beijing had to be 
countered through Taiwanese models, which, due to the circumstances, could 
only have symbolic value. 


Whereas Beijing held the initiatives regarding Taiwan in its hands up until 
the suppression of its own democracy movement in June 1989 it was edged into 
the defensive shortly after the election of Lee Teng-hui. The break in its own 
process of opening was not the only reason. One main cause was a shift in the 
political power constellation in Taiwan. Not only did the independence 
movement gain inflvence in the wake of its legalisation; the governing KMT 
was also increasingly dominated by Taiwanese politicians who had de facto opted 
for a two-Chinas policy. On 15 May 1990, President Lee declared his willingness, 
with an implicit lifting of the ban on contacts, to engaze in direct talks with 
the government in Beijing for the first time, albeit on the basis of parity and 
not of subordination as in the Hong Kong model. The previous preconditions 
for such contacts (rejection of Marxism-Leninism, renunciation of conquest by 
force, renunciation of the sabotage of Taiwanese diplomacy) were officially 
retained. 


In October 1990, Lee Teng-hui set up a National Reunification Council under 
his chairmanship comprising government and province officials, KMT and 
opposition representatives. In January 1991, the Cabinet set up a Mainland 
Affairs Council (MAC). One month later, the Straits Exchange Foundation (SEF) 
was established as a joint government and private business project, which was 


4in March 1993, Prime Minister Hau Pei-tsun, a mainland-born advocate of an active poicy of reunification, was replaced by 
the Taiwanese politician Lien Char. In August 1993, a minority faction separated from the rulirg KMT, which, inrer alia, complained 
about the government's inadequate engagement for reunification. 
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intended as a contact for the government in Beijing in practical aspects of 
bilateral relations. In order here too to avoid any diplomatic enhancement of 
the island’s status the People’s Republic for its part set up an Association for 
Relations across the Taiwan Straits (ARATS) in December 1991. Efforts by both 
organisations at the beginning of 1992 to obtain a legal basis for certifications 
and recorded deliveries were unsuccessful due to Beijing’s demand for a mention 
of the “one-country principle” 3. 

At the beginning of 1991, the National Reunification Council drafted 
guidelines for the reunification of China, which were adopted by the Cabinet. 
These contain a three-stage plan without a time frame®: 

~— In the short term: “unofficial exchange”, i.e. neither side denies the political 
existence of the other side, both seek economic and political reforms, settle 
disputes by peaceful means, and respect their respective activities in third 
countries. 

— In the medium term: “official relations”, i.e. the establishment of official 
channels of communication, exchange of high-ranking officials, Taiwanese help 
in the development of the Chinese southeast provinces. 

— In the long term: negotiations with the goal of reunification. 

For Beijing, above all the principle of the parity of rights for both sides was 
unacceptable. However, it did not want to dismiss such a fundamental declaration 
on China’s unity per se and tried to introduce an intermediate stage by setting 
up the ARATS. At the same time, there was undeniable concern about the 
political development in Taiwan. Mid-1991, President Yang Shangkun warned 
the DPP that it was “playing with fire” by calling for the island’s independence’. 
After the American government decided in September 1992 to supply Taipei 
with F 16 combat aircraft China spoke of an “open provocation of the Chinese 
people” and threatened to increase tension in the Taiwan Straits’. In October 
1992, Politburo member Li Ruihuan announced that, in the event of a Taiwanese 
declaration of independence, Beijing would “not hesitate to shed blood”®. 
Non-aggression in relations with Taiwan was explicitly rejected. 


“Two-Chinas Policy” 

The outcome of the Taiwanese parliamentary elections in December 1992 
increased China’s fear that it could lose the race against time in the process of 
reunification. It opted for accommodation and agreed to talks in Singapore the 
following April between the SEF and ARATS, in which the delegations would 
be led by high-ranking officials. 

The negotiations centred on the question of the legal safeguarding of 
Taiwanese mainland investments and China’s demand for direct trade relations 


5 Ying-jeou Ma, “The Republic of China’s Policy toward the Chinese Mainland”, in: dsswes © Studies, 28 (June 1992) 6, p. 7. 
6 Ibidem, p. 8. 

7 Asia 1992 Yearbook, Hong Kong, 1992, p. 202. 

8 Radio Peking, German, 6 September 1992, cited in: DW, 7 September 1992. 

9 Central News Agency (Taipei), Engl., 30 October 1992, cited in: DW, 10 November 1992. 
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in both directions. In this respect they were fruitless. Their significance was to 
be seen in the fact that, for the first time since 1949, high-ranking officials from 
both sides had met and agreed on a regular exchange cf views. Whereas the 
Chinese press celebrated this result as the first major step along the road to 
reunification, Lee Teng-hui declared that the parity of rights for both sides had 
. been confirmed in Singapore '°. 

A second round of negotiations; which should have dealt with questions of 
legal harmonisation and the repatriation of illegal immigrants from the mainland 
at the end of August/beginning of September 1993, had to be broken off 
prematurely. The apparent reason was Taipei's rejection of the Chinese desire 
to put. the extradition of four skyjackers who had fled to Taiwan a few months 
earlier on the agenda. In reality, however, Beijing had upset the climate of 
negotiations by simultaneously publishing a “white paper” on the Taiwan 
Question, in which it heavily criticised the USA because of the F 16 deal, warned 
the UN against a renewed acceptance of Taiwan as a member, and yet again 
mentioned the military variant of reunification''. The reaction of the Taiwanese 
government leader moved pretty close to a declaration of independence: 

“The separation of China is a reality. Any regime must face up to reality and 
should not discuss any ideals while ignoring facts. If communist China does not 
change its rigid way of thinking, it is not helpful to China’s reunification” !?. 

The fourth round of talks (December 1993) reached a deadlock on account 
of the differing views on the question of sovereignty. Beijing, however, retained 
the initiative by publishing a draft bill on the protection of Taiwanese 
investments at the same time as negotiations in Taiwan. This accentuated existing 
tension between the government in Taipei and its own business community, 
which was insisting on a more rapid realisation of direct trade, transport links, 
etc’: 

Through their negotiations the PRC and Taiwan have de facto established a 
“two-Chinas policy”, albeit for the time being with goals moving in conflicting 
directions. Taipei will do its utmost to defend its independent statehood as long 
as the politico-societal development on the mainland gives no reason for 
optimism with respect to a consistent liberalisation policy. Beijing only accepts 
the enhancement of the diplomatic status of the “authorities in Taipei” under 
the premise that this leads to swift negotiations and a time-able for reunification. 
This strategy is not only accompanied by economic pressure. According to an 
internal CPC document dated autumn 1992, China is pursuing a “united front 
policy” towards Taiwan designed to increase demands for reunification among 
the Chinese who fled from the mainland in 1949'4. The extreme increase in 
the number of skyjackings to Taiwan in 1993 makes it necessary for the KMT 


10 FEER, 13 May 1993, p. 12. 

11 Published by the Chinese news agency Xinhua (XNA) in Chinese on 31 August 1993, cited in SWB, FE/1783/S1ff of 2 September 
1993. 

12 Central Broadcasting Station (Taipei), Eng. 30.8.1993, cited in SWB, FE/1784/F/2 from 3.9.1993. 

13 Financial Times, 3 August 1993. 

14 Central News Agency, Engl., 24 Novernber 1992, cited in: SWB, FE/1548/A1/8 of 26 November 1992. 
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government to accept traffic law regulations. Against this background, Taipei 
must avoid provoking the PRC through an offical policy of independence. The 
real forum for annexation or independence will shift from the bilateral to the 
international level. 


“Pragmatic Foreign Policy” 


The “Republic of China” has diplomatic relations with 29 (mostly Central 
American) countries and liaison offices, trade missions and the like in 60 
countries. With Beijing’s toleration, it is member of the International Olympic 
Committee and of the Organisation for Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC; under the name “Chinese Taipei” in both) and has observer status in 
GATT, where it made an application for renewed membership in 1990 under 
the name “Customs Territory of Taiwan, Penghu, Kinmen and Matsu”. Since 
1993, Taipei has been actively seeking renewed membership of the United 
Nations. 


Whereas Taiwan placed its external relations under the provision of a kind 
of Hallstein Doctrine up until the mid-Eighties and made them dependent on 
the stance their respective partners adopted towards Beijing a much more flexible 
worldwide diplomacy developed in the wake of inner democratisation and the 
establishment of dialogue with the mainland. In this respect, the relations with 
the USA served as a model. In order to foster this process a development fund 
amounting to US-$ 1.2 billion was set up in 1988 for Third World countries 
and a fund for international disaster relief in 1989. On the territory of the former 
Soviet Union Taipei has managed to establish “unofficial” relations just beneath 
the diplomatic level to almost all new states. Since the announcement of a 
Six-Year Development Programme with a volume of US-$ 300 billion in 1991 
numerous Western European states have sent economic delegations headed by 
ministers to Taipei. 


However, relations with the USA, which, as specified in the Taiwan Relations 
Act, still shares responsibility for the island’s security, continue to be decisive 
for Taiwan’s survival as a separate state. In retrospect, President Bush’s decision 
in September 1992, which had domestic policy motivations, to allow the supply 
of F 16 combat aircraft can be viewed as a far-reaching turning point. In 1993, 
American arms supplies had a value of approx. US-$ 580 million’, almost two 
thirds of the volume of the period before diplomatic relations were severed in 
1982. (Western European countries which tried to follow suit found themselves, 
as opposed to the USA, confronted with mainland Chinese retaliation: France 
supplied six frigates in 1991 and signed a treaty on the sale of 60 Mérage-2000-5 
combat aircraft in December 1992. In response, Beijing ordered the closure of 
the French consulate general in Canton and excluded the French from the 
construction of the underground railway network there. The beneficiary was 


15 FEER, 3 August 1993, p. 15. 
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Germany, which had prohibited the supply of submarines and frigates to Taiwan 
in January 1993). | 

Taipei’s new “pragmatic diplomacy” has successfully taken it out of the 
worldwide isolation of the Seventies. It attaches greater importance to stable 
economic relations than to prestige expectations and thus avoids in its own 
interests provoking the PRC. Even in places where embassies had to be vacated 
trade missions have followed. Just as a pragmatic dialogue on the China Question 
has de facto promoted the island’s independent status, the tightening of the 
network of worldwide relations of varying quality has, in the final analysis, 
increased international interest in Taiwan’s continued existence as a democratic 
state with a successful market economy. The question of how long Beijing can 
tolerate the consolidation of this new identity remains unanswered. 


Annexation? Reunification? Independence? 

In December 1992, the Central Military Commission of the CPC is reputed 
_ to have viewed the probability of a military solution of the Taiwan Question 
as just as great as the perspective of peaceful reunification'®. Taipei still has. air 
superiority above the Taiwan Straits, and the obsolete submarine fleet of the 
PRC is unable to meet the requirements of a naval blockade. In both respects, 
Chinese arms purchases in Russia could change the situation by the turn of the 
century. This probably also applies to the question of when Beijing feels that 
the point may have been reached when Taiwan’s course of independence would 
have to be countered by military means. 


The power constellation is already shifting in quantitative terms in the PRC’s 
favour. Quantitative information, however, says very little about Taiwan’s actual 
vulnerability: the deployment of troops in the province cf Fujian required for 
an offensive by Beijing would give Taiwan and the rest of the world plenty of 
advance warning. Fujian’s rugged cliffy coast and the mountainous hinterland 
only provide limited scope for such an operation. Furthermore, the entire Chinese 
potential could not be deployed at once against Taiwan, since sufficient 
protection has to be kept available for the remaining frontiers. The number and 
equipment of the current air force bases on the southeast mainland. are not yet 
adequate for a broadly-based air offensive; they would hardly survive a Taiwanese 
reprisal. 

The navy of the people's liberation army probably still lacks adequate 
transportation capacity and fire power to carry out an amphibious landing on 
a large scale. It would have to cross the Taiwan. Straits in separate units and 
would be extremely vulnerable. 


If the nuclear option is ruled out the only promising strategy is a naval 
blockade of Taiwan. By blocking the commercial ports of Kaohsiung and 
Keelung with mines and submarines the island’s supply channels could be by 


16 Zhengming (Hong Kong), 1 February 1993, pp. 12-14 
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and large cut off. Today, Taiwan’s own military doctrine relates to both the 
possibility of a naval blockade as well as that of an amphibious landing. This 
is why priority is given to air defence, which would enable an effective 
counterattack in both cases. . 

How realistic such planning scenarios are still remains dependent on political 
developments. There is no longer majority support in Taiwan for an active policy 
of reunification. The executive and legislative are currently dominated by 
advocates of a “two-Chinas policy”. Economics Minister Chiang Pin-kung was 
the first KMT politician who publicly described this model as the valid line”. 
If other parameters remain unchanged the island republic could declare its 
independence from the mainland after the year 2000. 

This is only partly a contradiction to the growing economic ties with the 
southeast provinces of the mainland. The Taiwanese businessmen who invest 
there and carry out trade have particularly little interest in provinces such as 
Fujian and Guangzhou again becoming highly dependent on their own central 
government!ê, On the contrary, the massive influx of capital from Taiwan (and 
Hong Kong) fosters centrifugal tendencies and the emergence of a “southern 
Chinese business community” which is not dependent on Beijing. 

A reunification in line with the Hong Kong model, on the other hand, has 
been the central idea of Beijing’s policy since Deng Xiaoping’s rehabilitation in 
1977. The CPC does not want to sacrifice its monopoly of power to this goal, 
even through its economic policy has an increasingly capitalist orientation. It 
also realises, however, that Taiwan’s pragmatic line creates facts in the sense of 
independence and that time for reunification is running out. If China’s inner 
conflicts again erupt antagonistically, the interaction of the two tendencies would 
then no longer make an attempted military solution out of the question. 

This leads to conclusions for Western policy on the Taiwan Question. This 
policy is automatically a reflect of the Western policy on China and thus 
dependent on forecasts and desires regarding the future development of the PRC. 
In Western Europe these have mainly economic roots. 

As the question of choice between Beijing and Taipei does not arise in the 
field of civilian economic relations the means of influence for Western European 
countries are limited to the complexes of arms supplies and diplomatic 
recognition. As the example of the French Mirage deal shows, the Europeans 
can be “blackmailed” here as competititors for military and civilian markets. The 
previously unanimous rejection of arms sales to a China whose prestige was 
damaged by “Tiananmen” is not juxtaposed by support for the security of a 
democratic Taiwan. Taiwan, however, may express its desire for independent 
statehood more clearly in just a few years time. As long as, say, the countries 
of the European Union (EU) fail to create similar room for manoeuvre through 
uniform rules of conduct as the USA currently has purely commercial conside- 


17 Ac the Asian-Pacific summir in Seattle in November 1993. CE /HT, 13 December 1993. 
18 Chen-Tian Kuo, “The PRC and Taiwan: Fujian's Faltering United Front”, in: Asian Survey, 32 (August 1992) 3, pp. 683-695. 
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rations will prevail. The question is whether an independent Taiwan is not more 
beneficial to the stability and development of cooperative structures in the 
Western Pacific than an autocratic, perhaps disintegrating and/or expansive PRC. 
The argument that a stable environment for sociopolitical evolution needs to 
be created for Beijing ignores questions such as whether China has enough time 
for a process of political opening or what influence the West at all has on this 
process. It is more than doubtful whether the People’s Republic — like South . 
Korea or Taiwan — has decades left for the adjustment of its political structure - 
to the development of society as a whole. 


The rather symbolic problem of diplomatic recognition has a different quality 
and does not arise as long as Taipei does not make this an issue itself. At present, 
any initiatives by individual OECD countries in this direction would also be — 
viewed by Taiwan as an unnecessary provocation of its Chinese neighbour, and 
cooperation beneath the diplomatic level does the same job without great 
publicity. By reactivating the question of its accession to the United Nations, 
however, Taipei has paved the way for an alternative which, in the event of a 
crisis and with a reformed World Security Council, would also force the. 
Europeans to state their position. If Taiwan expresses such a desire a German 
rejection would be particularly hard to understand. 


In a crisis scenario, however, the EU member states could at most play a 
supporting role. An unprovoked Chinese attack would not only bring the USA 
into play because of the Taiwan Relations Act but also for domestic policy 
reasons. Washington’ 3 current disengagement in the Western Pacific area and 
more serious worries in the Gulf and in Korea, however, indicate a consensus 
in the sense that Taipei does not trigger such a crisis through its own action. 


‘As in the policy on China in general, therefore, the only recommendation — 
can be to also remain prepared for adverse developments which could perhaps 
abruptly invalidate the theory of peaceful evolution. A vehement demonstration 
of support for Chinese reunification, which would merely strengthen the Beijing 
line, would be just as inappropriate as Western European calls for independence. 
Engagement for Taiwan’s security must be entrusted to the Americans until the 
EU states have also agreed on a common approach in this respect. 
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German Unification and American Diplomacy 


Deconfrontation between what had been East and West has resulted in German 
unification. Either development marks the end of the postwar period the 
fendaments of which had been laid in 1945-1947. But German unity was 
not an automatic outcome of deconfrontation, particularly given the relative 
ease with which it came about in 1990'. The international trust which Bonn 
had won for itself over the decades was crucial. But equally crucial was the 
active support which Chancellor Kohl received from US President Bush and 
his Administration. One of the political actors in Washington, Ambassador 
Robert D. Blackwill, who was Special Assistant to the President for European 
and Soviet Affairs and the White Houses chief action officer on German 
unification in 1989-1990, tells the story of how the US Administration; made 
impact on the process during the crucial months. Ambassador Blackwill was 
awarded the Commander’ Cross of the Order of Merit by the Federal Republic 
of Germany for his contribution'to unification and is currently both a faculty 
member of Harvard Universitys John E Kennedy School of Government and 
faculty chairman of the School’ Executive Program for Russian General Officers 
who directs a variety of cooperative projects with the Russian General Staff. 


The successful US and German effort to persuade the Soviet Union to accept the 
unification of Germany within the Atlantic Alliance is one of this century's pivotal 
diplomatic accomplishments. Extraordinarily active American diplomacy was an 
indispensable element in assuring that victory for mankind. 

As we recall the circumstances surrounding German unification in 1989 and 
1990, cast your mind back to a morning in late November, 1989, after-the Berlin 
Wall had been breached. Remember how important most Western security experts 
believed it was for a united Germany to become fully sovereign and an integral part 
of NATO — and how such an ambitious objective seemed so difficult to achieve. 
Many thought that the Soviet Union would never accept it because of historical 
reasons dating from World War II, and because such a geopolitical realignment 


1 For details of che German unification process see, inter alia Timothy Garton Ash, Im Namen Europas. Deutschland und der 
geteilte Kontinent, Munich: Hanser 1993; Elizabeth Pond, Beyond the Wall. Germany's Road to Unification, Washington DC: 
Brookings 1993; Heinrich Bortfeldt, Washington — Bonn — Berlin, Bonn: Bouvier 1993; Ulrich Brandenburg. The “Friends” Are 
Leaving, in: Aussenpolitik, 1/1993, pp. 77-88; Manfred Géremaker, Unifying Germany, 1989-1990, New York: St. Martin's 1994; 
Vernon A. Wakers, Die Vereinigung war voraussehbar. Hinter den Kulissen eines entscheidenden Jahres. Die Aufzeichnungen des 
amerikanischen Botschafters, Berlin: Siedler 1994; Gerhard Wettig, Mascow’s Acceptance of NATO. The Catalytic Role of German 
Unification, in: Europe-Asia Studies, 6/1993, pp. 953-972; Gerhard Wettig. The Kremlin's Impact on the Peaceful Revolution in 
East Germany (August 1989-March 1990), in: Odd Arne Westad/Sven Holtsmark/Iver B.Neumann, The Soviets in Eastern Europe, 
1945-89, London: Macmillan — New York: St. Martin's 1994, pp. 150-172. 
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would represent too severe a shift from traditional and hardfought Soviet security 
interests in Europe. 


Obstacles to Unification 

We all knew that the Soviet Union had the instruments to prevent, or at least 
make dangerously uncertain, an outcome so clearly in the interests of the West. 
Moscow after all could have refused to end its Four Power rights if the Alliance 
insisted that a united Germany ought to be a full member of NATO. The Soviet 
Union could have declined to withdraw its 380.000 military force from the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR), or linked its withdrawal to the simultaneous departure 
of US and Allied troops. It could have indicated to sympathetic listeners in the West 
that Gorbachev's efforts to bring the new thinking to Moscow’s European Security 
policies would collapse if the United States and its Allies insisted on pushing NATO 
membership for a united Germany. Moreover, Moscow might have warned that 
progress on reduction of conventional forces in Europe, stratégic arms reduction and 
rapprochement in the context of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) would become victims of such an extravagant Western policy. And 
most importantly, Moscow could have announced its willingness to accept a major 
and perhaps violent crisis in the center of Europe in order to prevent such an 
occurrence. | | 

There were other serious obstacles to the objective of a united Germany in 
NATO. If Britain and France had been forced to choose between moving rapidly 
toward German unification, in order to maximize the possibility that Germany 
would be in the Atlantic alliance, or instead exercising their Four Power rights and 
unifying the two Germanies through a long and slow evolutionary process, it seems 
clear they would have picked the second delaying option. Most other NATO 
governments, worried about both a crisis with Moscow and the reemergence of 
German power in Europe, had similar reservations about a rapid German 
unification. 

As the year 1990 began, the daunting factors lisced above led many to conclude 
that it was quite unlikely that when and if Germany unified, it would do so with 
total sovereignty and within the framework of the NATO. How is it that, despite 
the seemingly sound basis on which these skeptics drew these conclusions, they were 
proved so wrong? 


Why Success? | 

First, history was on our side. Clearly, once the Communist dam broke in Eastern 
Europe it became more and more difficult for any government to stop or even slow 
the rush toward freedom. Second, we were lucky. What if Gorbachev's grip on power 
had slipped before we finished the job? Or would German unification have been 
handled as successfully had US-German tensions resulting from the Gulf War 
occurred before unification was completed? The American diplomatic effort was also 
facilitated by relative international tranquility. Without our pressing global or 
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domestic preoccupations, the President could devote much of his energy and skill 
to the compelling challenge of fashioning and implementing a policy that would 
maximize the chances that Germany would be unified and sovereign within NATO. 


Fortune was kindest, however, in the propitious placement of several key leaders 
without whom this enterprise would not have had a happy ending: Helmut Kohl 
and Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Mikhail Gorbachev and Edvard Shevardnadze, and 
George Bush and James Baker. In particularly, Bush and Kohl and their colleagues 
in Washington and Bonn built plank by plank the diplomatic bridge between the 
popular movements in the streets in Central Europe and the exceedingly complex 
set of international agreements and understandings with Moscow that made German 


unity possible. 


Bush Gets to Work 


In May 1989, Bush spoke in Mainz and set out the framework of a Europe whole 
and free, emphasizing German reconciliation, self-determination, peace and 
freedom, and proposing the reduction of military forces in Europe. By the Mainz 
speech, when events were evolving rapidly in Eastern Europe, and especially by the 
early fall as the speed of change there increased, it became obvious to us that the 
situations in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary would spur opposition in the 
GDR and push forward the calendar of German unity. With this in mind, we were 
persuaded that the US-Soviet relationship needed to be invigorated in order to serve 
as an instrument of American policy toward these revolutionary trends in Eastern 
and Central Europe. Thus, in a speech delivered on 16 October 1989, Baker stressed 
that the United States intended to search for points of mutual advantage with the 
Soviet Union. And Bush frequently expressed in public his strong support for 
German unity. He was the sole Western leader outside the FRG who did so at this 
time. 


After the Wall fell on 9 November 1989, we focused even more intensely in the 
Bush Administration on a classic diplomatic attempt to shape decisions that were 
unfolding in Bonn, Moscow, London and Paris regarding the future of Germany. 
The Chancellor gave his ten point speech on German unification in the Bundestag 
at the end of November. Bush warmly endorsed Kohl’s determination to proceed 
with German unification. The Malta Summit was held on 2-3 December 1989. We 
recognized that we had to try to convince Gorbachew that German unity within 
Western security structures should be acceptable to the Soviet Union, and to begin 
to give him incentives to come to such a momentous conclusion. The 18 Bush 
initiatives to improve US-Soviet relations that were unveiled at that meeting were a 
part of this approach. 


The President went from Malta to a NATO Summit in Brussels on 3-4 December 
1989 and presented a comprehensive argument on behalf of a unified Germany's 
place in the West which he emphasized would represent a historic victory for the 
West. On 12 December 1989, Secretary Baker gave a speech in Berlin with the 
explicit purpose of beginning to build the analytical frameword for an alternative 
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vision of European security beyond the paradigm of the Cold War. He called for 
. the creation of a new European architecture to overcome the division of Europe, 
stressed the need to increase the political dimension of NATO, and repeated the 
President's unbending support for German unification. 


Two Plus Four 


In January 1990, Bush concluded that because of the serious risk that delay would 
derail German unity, serve Soviet interests or find Gorbachev too weak to close the 
deal, it was prudent to proceed with unification rapidly. Thus, we began within the 
Administration at the end of that month to discuss a mechanism for negotiations 
among, the two German states and the Four Powers concerning what came to be 
called the external aspects of German unification. The Two Plus Four idea, indeed 
the name, originated in the State Department where Counselor Robert Zoellick, 
Secretary Baker’s action officer for German unification, was particularly effective in 
generating the concept. This notion was designed to meet concerns in London, 
Paris and Moscow that events were happening so quickly that their respective 
legitimate interests were being ignored or overtaken by events; reassure Bonn that 
it would be a full and equal participant in the proceedings; and retain the 
momentum of German unification. It was also meant to replace a Soviet proposal, 
put forth at Malta and elsewhere, that the issue of German unity should be debated 
and eventually decided at a 35-nation CSCE Summit, an idea, while attractive to 
some of our NATO Allies, that was bound to lead to trouble. 


We recognized that the Two Plus Four mechanism, which turned out to be a 
ringing success, carried risks. It gave prominence to the legal Soviet veto regarding 
German unity through their Four Power rights, and created a negotiating structure 
through which Moscow could refuse to agree to a united Germany’s membership in 
NATO. The Soviets through the Two Plus Four negotiation would try to broaden 
the agenda to include the size of German armed forces in a united Germany, the 
presence and role of Allied forces after unification, questions of US nuclear weapons 
and undoubtedly, alliance relationships. 


We also were right that East Germany was not going to be helpful in this process. 
The Two Plus Four mechanism did not include the rest of the NATO allies. We 
knew that there was going to be much concern on their part since they had such a 
large national stake in the outcome of the negotiations. We recognized that the Poles 
would want to be full members of the Two Plus Four effort because of their worries 
about the final disposition of the Polish-German border. Keeping the Poles cut 


2 Forty-four years after World War II had ended, relations between the countries which had been at war then, had changed to 
an extent that conclusion of a peace treaty —~ which would have presupposed restoration of the 1945 relationship between victors 
and vanquished ~~ appeared unimaginable, Treaties which had normalized relations between Germany and practically all countries of 
the victorious war coalition had been concluded before, particularly in the mid-fifties and the early seventies. As long as Germany 
had been divided, however, the US, Britain and France on. the one hand and the USSR on the other had retained rights and 
responsibilities relative to both the difficult situation of Berlin and the unsolved problems of Germany as a whole. When German 
unification was envisaged, these rights and responsibilities were bound to lose their basis. Negotiations on what arrangement was to 
replace them appeared imperative, their obvious participants being the four powers and the Germans. The US suggestion was that the 
FRG and the two German states had to be put first to make unambiguously clear that the needs of the German partners were to be 
the focus of the perspective six-power-discussions. 
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would be no easy task. Including them would open the door to many other countries 
in Europe that also would want to be at the table. 


For all these reasons, we knew that the Two Plus Four process was fraught with 
difficulties and could go badly wrong. We proceeded nevertheless. As is sometimes 
the case in diplomacy, acting is risky but paralysis is worse. A formal negotiating 
channel was crucial given the pace of unification and Soviet hostility to the entire 
idea of a union between the two German states. Without the formality and legal - 
weight of the Two Plus Four process, Moscow would surely have become more and 
more alarmed about the speed and direction of German unification. An East-West 
explosion could then have easily ensued with unfathomable consequences for Europe 


and beyond. 


The formula of the Two Plus Four idea called for a two-track negotiation, an 
informal division of labor between Bonn and Washington. One track would be 
between the two Germanies on their future internal political and economic 
institutions and arrangements. It was Kohl's responsibility to manage this process. 
The other track that Bush and Baker would orchestrate would involve the two 
Germanies and the Four Powers, to settle the external aspects of the establishment 
of German unity. (We eventually also carved out a role, though nor full 
participation, for Poland in the process.) 


During early February 1990,. Baker tested out the Two Plus Four proposal on 
Genscher, who was visiting Washington, and with Douglas Hurd, Roland Dumas 
and then, on 8-9 February with Shevardnadze and Gorbachev in Moscow. Although 
not everyone was immediately positive about the US proposal (the Soviets and the 
French preferred a Four Plus Zero formula and the British had thoughts along the 
same lines), none resisted for long in the face of US pressure and the unpalatable 
alternatives. This mechanism promised from Moscow’s perspective an eventual veto 
over the entire effort toward German unification, and gave Britain and France a 
formal means to influence (perhaps even slow) the historic events occurring in 
Central Europe. 


Bush and Kohl 


Our hopes for a successful completion of this stage of the process rose somewhat 
during Kohl's 10 February 1990 trip to Moscow. Recognizing the importance of the 
Kohl-Gorbachev meeting, the President sent the Chancellor on the eve of his 
departure from Bonn a message stressing US trust in Kohl, repeating American 
support for German unity and emphasizing US insistence that a united Germany 
must be a full member of NATO. Kohl later called this letter from Bush a landmark 
in post-war US-German relations. In the event, Gorbachev in a profound departure 
from more than four decades of Soviet policy said in public that the German people 
alone had the right to decide if they would live together as one nation. (At the same 
time, Shevardnadze stressed that if there were gradual movement toward German 
unity, the two German states would have to detach themselves from their respective 
alliances.) On 13 February 1990, the six nations reached formal agreement on the 
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margins of an Open Skies Ministerial. meeting in Ottawa on the Two Plus Four 
framework for negotiating German unification after 45 years of division. Thus, the 
‘Two Plus Four mechanism was created. 


During this period, the President'held several intensive meetings with key players 
in the effort. NATO Secretary General Manfred Wörner came to Camp David on 
10-11 February for policy-defining discussions with the President. Wérner and the 
President spent hours talking about the future relationship between a united 
Germany and the Alliance and concurred without hesitation that Germany must >e 
a full member of NATO. Rejecting anything less, the two men gave content to'this 
general concept by spelling out specifically what it meant: The East German territory 
should be covered by the protection of the NATO treaty and should be neither 
neutralized nor demilitarized; a united Germany should participate fully in the 
Alliance’s integrated military structure; and both US troops and nuclear weapons 
should remain in Germany after unification. 


Two weeks later, on 24-25 February, Kohl himself came to Camp David. The 
two leaders agreed that German unity should proceed as rapidly as possible, and 
that complete German membership in NATO and its integrated military structure 
was imperative. With regard to the Two Plus Four talks, Bush emphasized the need 
to go slow at the outset in order to ensure Western consensus before meeting with 
the Soviet side, and to allow the momentum toward unification to continue to build. 
There was also a long exchange on the question of Poland, during which Kohl 
reiterated that there was no question of Germany seeking new borders after its 
unification. A press conference immediately followed that summit meeting, perhaps 
the most important of the many Bush-Kohl bilateral talks during the entire process 
of German unity. For the first time, the President and the German Chancellor flatly 
and publicly said together that a united Germany would be fully included in NATO 
and its integrated military structure. 


This explicit assertion of US and West German policy was in contrast to other 
dominant notions floating around at the time that such an outcome was simply nət 
possible because Moscow would never agree. Some experts had speculated about 
whether the French model for NATO membership would work, or if bilateral 
arrangements outside the Alliance between a united Germany and its Western Allies 
could be arranged. It is worth recalling that in insisting on full NATO membership 
for united Germany, Bush and Kohl were swimming against a strong tide generated 
by skeptical Western experts in and out of governments. 


By 15 March 1999, the Polish border issue had not been resolved. Bush and Kohl 
again spoke that day on the telephone about the subject, with Kohl again asserting 
that he sought no change in Germany's borders. We believed him. We also were 
aware, however, that Kohl had a domestic political problem in doing what the Poles 
as well as the French and the British wanted, which was to negotiate and initial a 
German-Polish treaty on borders before unification. The Chancellor was convinced 
that such a course would create a serious political problem for him at home with 
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respect to the forthcoming Federal election, particularly 1 in southern West coy 
given the strength there of the Republikaner. 


Not all of Germany’s closest Allies agreed, but the President thought that it was 
best not to lecture Kohl concerning the relationship of his domestic politics to 
Bonn’s diplomatic options. We reassured the Poles on almost a daily basis, including 
during Prime Minister Mazowiecki’s visit to Washington, stressing that we trusted 
Kohl and were sure that the final outcome of the border question would be utterly 
acceptable to Poland. Simultaneously, we were determined to avoid any dispute with 
Kohl that would embarrass him, weaken his domestic hand before the election, and 
reduce the quality and intensity of US-German cooperation at a decisive phase in 
German unification. (London and Paris took a much more critical line toward Kohl’s 
position on borders and seemed to have more sympathy for the Polish view than 
that of one of their closest friends and Allies.) In the end, Kohl was as good as his 
word on the border issue. 


Following these intensive discussions by the President on Germany's place in 
NATO and on the Polish border issue and after the decisive election of 18 March 
1990 in East Germany that pushed the pace even faster, we turned in April to the 
second generative conceptual period during which we addressed in detail the highly 
complicated problem of Four Power rights. At his request, the President met Prime 
Minister Thatcher in Bermuda on 13 April and President Mitterand in Key Largo, 
Florida on 19 April. On 25 April, he spoke at length by phone with Kohl. As a 
result of these intensive efforts by the President, the British and the French 
governments finally abandoned their hesitancy and stated for the first time that they 
would relinquish their Four Power rights at the time of unification. The Chancellor 
applauded this movement in the positions of Thatcher and Mitterrand. We in 
Washington were relieved since we had worried that attempts from Paris or London 
to retain Four Power rights after unification would reinforce Moscow's strong desire 
to do the same. ; 


Having resolved this central issue with our major Allies successfully, Bush on 
2 May 1990 sustained the rapid diplomatic pace by sending a letter to all NATO 
heads of government on the future of the Alliance and then giving a speech at 
Oklahoma State University on 4 May on the same subject. He called for an early 
NATO summit and proposed that the summit address the future political mission 
of the Alliance, NATO’s conventional defenses, the role of US nuclear weapons in 
Europe and the future of the CSCE. In pushing forward these initiatives, the 
President was in some sense directing his efforts toward an audience of one. Bush 
was constructing a tangible record of Western innovation regarding European 
security that Gorbachev could point to in discussions with his colleagues in Moscow 
as a forthcoming US and NATO response to Soviet concerns about the revolutionary 
events on the Continent. On 3 May, the NATO Foreign Ministers met just before 
the first Two Plus Four meeting. This consultative effort within the Alliance on the 
process of German unification was again sparked by American insistence. In 
particular, France was unenthusiastic about NATO having such a direct rolé in 
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preparations for the Two Plus Four. But we in Washington thought that such 
intimate alliance discussion with respect to the substance of the Two Plus Four talks 
was a requirement, and it came to be so. 


Dealing with Tough Talk from Moscow 


Finally on 5 May 1990, the first Two Plus Four ministerial session was convened 
in Bonn. The long gap between the creation of the mechanism in February and this 
meeting reflected. the US effort to ensure that the West spoke with one voice in 
these negotiations with the Soviet Union, talks that would decide a decisive part of 
the shape of the new Europe. It took a good deal of the President's time to secure 
this agreement among Western governments. The first Two Plus Four meeting was 
a difficult one, with a wide gulf between the Americans, the West Germans, the 
British and the French on one side, and the representatives of Moscow and to some 
degree those of East Berlin on the other. Shevardnadze’s major intervention at the 
meeting gave more indication of the tough road on which we were embarking. 


“Of course”, he said, “we understand that a solution might be reached only in 
result of an overall agreement of all six states. However, we must bear in mind, that 
in solving the external aspects of the united Germany, neither can we detach from 
the internal circumstances in our own country [the Soviet Union]. Here we are . 
dealing with an issue of special importance with Soviet people and for our whole 
society. If others attempt to put us into a restrictive condition in matters related to 
our security, then this will lead to a situation, and here I am speaking about this 
candidly, where the degree of our political flexibility is severely limited. Since 
emotion boiling within our country will grow and national complexes routed in the 
tragic pages of our history will be reborn, I am speaking honestly and openly and 
I am describing the situation as it is, and as I feel it.” 


Shevardnadze went on to say that “nothing can be agreed until everything is 
agreed,” delineating what would have to be on the agenda of the Two Plus Four in 
order to gain Soviet approval. As we had anticipated, Shevardnadze’s menu for six 
power decision included every possible aspect of Germanys future security 
arrangements including NATO membership and Allied conventional and nuclear 
forces. He concluded without giving any hint of hope for resolution that would be 
acceptable to the West: “In addition to the purely military aspect, this option is 
unacceptable, the option of Germany in NATO, for internal, political reasons. The 
population of our country having endured such horrible losses in the last War is 
uncompromisingly against the idea of including a united Germany in the NATO. 
This was again demonstrated in a public opinion poll taken recently throughout the 
whole country. This is also the unanimous sentiment in our Supreme Soviet, we can 
not ignore this.” 

Despite these ominous signs, the negotiation pressed forward. At the 5 May 1990 
meeting, the six participants agreed to invite the Poles to join in subsequently when 
the issue of borders was discussed. On 17 May, there was another Kohl-Bush session 
in Washington during which they reviewed plans for the impending US-Soviet 
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summit. Again, there was complete agreement between these two leaders that despite 
Moscow’s hard line, they would continue to push Gorbachev to accept united 
Germany’s full participation in the Alliance. There was no talk by Bush and Kohl 
of any fallback from this bedrock position. Given the stakes involved, they were 
determined to prevail. 

In order to keep the diplomatic pressure on Moscow and at Hevea ante t0 
attempt to assuage Soviet fears, Baker presented nine points of assurance to 
Gorbachev in Moscow on 16-19 May 1990. This was another concept that came 
out of the State Departement and Zoellick again played a central role in effectively 
packaging the presentation. The nine assurances ran as follows: 

1) The US was committed to follow through on CFE negotiations for all of 
Europe; 

2) the US agreed to advance the SNF negotiations to begin once the CFE treaty 
was signed; — 

3) Germany would ceafriran 1 scompuioncnis nk produce nor to possess 

nuclear, biological or chemical weapons; 

4) NATO would continue conducting a comprehensive strategy review of both 
conventional and, nuclear force requirements; 

5) extension of NATO forces to the, former territory of the GDR would be 
delayed during a transition period; 

6) the, Germans agreed to a transition period for Soviet forces leaving the GDR; 

7) Germany would make firm commitments regarding i its borders, making clear 
that the territory of united Germany would comprise only the two Germanies and 
Berlin; 

8) the CSCE process would be strengthened; and 

9) Germany made it clear that it would seek to handle bilateral economic issues 
with Moscow in a way that would support perestroika. 

The US-Soviet summit was held in Washington on 30 May-3 June 1990. After 
speaking by phone with Kohl earlier in the day, the President repeated the nine 
assurances to Gorbachev, and he and the Soviet leader discussed the future of 
Germany for three and a half hours. Bush said that he believed that, consistent with 
CSCE principles, each nation should be'allowed to choose its alliance relationship. 
To our surprise (and that of his advisors), Gorbachev agreed not once, but twice as 
Bush sought and received confirmation that we on the US side had heard correctly 
the first time. This agreement between the two leaders was captured in Bush's 
opening statement at the press conference following the White House discussions 
and represented a major concession in Soviet policy given explicitly by Gorbachev 
to the American President in the broad context of a superpower summit. Once 
again, Bush's strategy of pumping more substance into the US-Soviet relationship 
in order to ease Moscow’s way toward German unification had paid off. 

Several days later, Secretary Baker met with both Shevardnadze and Genscher on 
the margins of a CSCE meeting in Copenhagen. He then on 7-8 June 1990 moved 
on Turnberry, Scotland, for a meeting of NATO Foreign Ministers where the 
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objective was again to keep the entire Alliance behind the US position on German 
unification. Bush saw Kohl, meanwhile, in Washington on 8 June 1990 and they 
agreed to press forward in their attempt to bring Gorbachev around and on how 
best to handle the issue of German troop strength after unification. Such frequent 
personal exchanges between the two Western principals in this drama was 
indispensable to its success. 


The NATO Summit 


Bush continued his unflagging efforts both to help move the Soviets along in the 
process, and to solidify -urther the Western position. Consistent with the diplomatic 
activism inherent in the Malta initiatives and the nine assurances, the President sent 
_to his major Allied ccunterparts on 21 June 1990 the text of a draft NATO 
declaration containing fundamental alterations in the alliances mission and policies 
— again with the goal of persuading Gorbachev that NATO was indeed changing 
in ways that would respond to Soviet worries about the USSR’s place in Europe 
after the 1989-90 revclutions. On 22 June, there was another Two Plus Four 
ministerial meeting in East Berlin. Despite Gorbachev's somewhat more forthcoming 
stance at the Washington Summit, Shevardnadze repeated all the negative things hé 
- had said before. He then proposed a five-year Four Power superintending role over 
German unification. Fo_lowing the five years of continuing Four Power supervision, 
there would be a review to see if the Germans had progressed in a sufficiently 
civilized fashion that Four Power presence could be ended. 


In the face of these p-oblems, the President continued working the phones in late 
June and early July 1990 on the question of the NATO summit document. He held 
firm to his belief that compromise on Moscow's part was crucially dependent on 
Western agreement to a redefinition of the role of the Alliance. Bush persisted and 
on 5-6 July, a NATO summit document was adopted in London over strong French 
objections that was nearly identical to the text that had been drafted at the White 
House. In this series of initiatives, all of which were proposed by the United States, 
NATO went a good distance toward redefining itself. The summit document: 


—~ invited the governments of the Warsaw Pact to establish regular diplomatic 
liaison with NATO, thus seeking to create a new and much greater transparency in 
the Alliance’s deliberaticns and decisions vis-a-vis the East; 


-— proffered an invitation to Gorbachev to visit Brussels and address the North 
Atlantik Council; 


—— proposed to the Warsaw Pact a joint declaration in which the signatories would 
solemnly state that they were no longer adversaries, and affirm their commitment 
to nonaggression; 


—- suggested that NATO and the Warsaw Pact expand and intensify military-to- 
military contacts throughout Europe; 


— indicated the Alliances intention to reduce the readiness of its active forces; 
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— stressed that NATO would prepare a new allied military strategy that would 
reduce reliance on nuclear weapons and truly make NATO’s nuclear forces weapons 
of last resort; 


—- proposed that SNF negotiations begin shortly after the signing of a CFE 
treaty; 


— committed itself to a second round of conventional arms negotiations beyond 
CFE I, to achieve far-reaching measures to limit offensive capabilities of 
conventional forces in Europe; and 


— agreed to annual meetings of CSCE Heads of Government or Foreign 
Ministers; full CSCE review conferences every other year; a CSCE secretariat; a 
CSCE mechanism to monitor free elections; a CSCE prevention-of-conflict center 
to exchange military information, discuss worrisome military activizies and help 
resolve disputes among CSCE member states; and a CSCE parliamentary body, the 
Assembly of Europe. ` 


As testament to Bushs diplomatic foresight on this score, Gorbachev later 
emphasized that his eventual decision to accept full Germany membership in NATO 
had been largely based on the substance of the London Summit document, which 
demonstrated decisively to him that NATO was indeed changing. As Gorbachev put 
it, “we have received a very important impulse from the conference in London .. 
which brought very positive steps ... If the ... step of London had net been made, 
then it would have been difficult to make headway at our meeting [wi-h Kohl when 
they reached agreement on the terms of German unity].” . 


End Game 


A few days after the London meeting, the close cooperation berween Washington 
and Bonn continued at the Houston Economic Summit. After a numerous 
discussions with the Soviets, both the US and German sides assumed in Houston 
that Gorbachev in his meetings with the Chancellor would not yet be willing to 
strike a final deal on unification. Rather, we all believed that Gorbachev would wait 
until the early autumn to make the deal in order to try to gain negotiations leverage 
with the West. The Germans told us in Houston that they were prepared to accept 
370,000 as a ceiling for German forces (a figure completely acceptable to 
Washington), but only if that West German concession made final and total 
agreement possible. Something of a desultory mood persisted in these US-German 
exchanges on the margins of the Houston Economic Summit. None of us suspected 
that another Gorbachev surprise and an enormously positive denouement was less 
than a week away. 


On 16 July 1990, Gorbachev and Kohl reached agreement on German 
unification. This German-Soviet accord was essentially an enumeration of the 
American position as it had been developed and presented to the Allies and then to 
Moscow beginning in January 1990. The key aspects of the Kchi-Gorbachev 


agreement with regard to this account were as follows: 
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First, the unification of Germany would embrace the two German states and all 
Berlin. 


Second, with the establishment of Germany’s unity, Four Power rights and 
responsibilities in relation to Germany as a whole and Berlin would come to an end. 
At the moment of its’ unification, Germany would acquire full and unrestricted 
sovereignty. 


Third, by virtue of its full and unrestricted sovereignty and consistent with the 
CSCE Final Act, united Germany could independently decide whether it wished to 
belong to an alliance and if so, to which one. “I have,” Kohl said, “declared the 
intention to the federal government that a united Germany will wish to belong to 
the Atlantic alliance.” The next day this radical turn about in Soviet policy was 
reflected in Paris at the Two Plus Four meeting. 


On 17 July 1990, Bush called both the German Chancellor and the Soviet 
President to congratulate them on the outcome. In the call, Kohl told the President, 
“without our friends, we could not have experienced this day. And that means the 
United States and you, Mr. President, your performance in the past few months.” 
And finally, on 12 September, in Moscow the Two Plus Four Agreement cementing 
accord on the external aspects of German unity was signed. 


With the fundamental political understandings in place, negotiating teams 
labored in East Berlin for a week to craft the text of the final settlement. Meanwhile 
German and NATO country diplomats meeting in Bonn were revising the legal 
basis to keep Western troops in Germany, even as the Two Plus Four were 
composing the terms for complete Soviet withdrawal and, in yet another negotiation, 
German envoys were bargaining with the Soviets over the money that would help 
send them on their way. Back in East Berlin, most remaining differences were 
eventually overcome and, by the end of the meeting, West German and East German 
diplomats made a point of sitting in each other's designated seats — visibly 
underscoring the imminence of unification. Yet right to the end, Soviet officials 
balked at conceding the prompt suspension of Four Power rights at the time of 
unification. They also tried to demilitarize eastern Germany by insisting that any 
nuclear-capable conventional military equipment should be kept out of the former 
GDR (although nuclear weapons were already forbidden) and they further worked 
hard to ban any non-German NATO soldiers from venturing into the east for any 
reason. 


These issues were not settled until foreign ministers actually arrived in Moscow 
to sign the treaty. Led by Secretary Baker, the West succeeded in winning 
agreement to full suspension of Four Power rights, to unrestricted deployment of 
any German conventional forces in Germany, and — in an agreed minute to the 
treaty — Germany was given the sovereign right to determine how or when to apply 
the treaty’s stricture against Allied troops being “deployed” in the former GDR. 
This last issue settled, the treaty was signed on 12 September 1990. On 3 October 
1990, the division of Germany, which had lasted for nearly half a century, came to 
an end. 
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Victory 

Several factors played a part in this diplomatic tour de force. German leadership 
demonstrated notable prescience. Spurred.on by Genscher, the FRG government 
understood early in 1989 that, with events picking up speed in Eastern Europe, 
Gorbachev was the key to a successful unification process. Kohl and Genscher also 
clearly realized by the end of 1989 that Germany could not be united without the 
unambiguous sponsorship of the United States. As a result and although the two 
German leaders had their own frequent differences throughout this process, they 
were enormously attentive to the nature of the US-German relationship. Finally, well 
before the specific possibility of German unification emerged, Kohl agreed with 
Bush in early 1990 that success depended on rapid movement. The Chancellor's 
conviction in this regard was all the more striking given the highly controversial 
nature of this view in both Germanies and in Europe as a whole at the time. In 
fact, only the American President among the leaders of the West shared Kohl's 
strategic reading of the situation. And only Bush of the major Western heads of 
government seemed to take into account that Kohls reelection prospects in 
December 1990 were securely tied to the successful prosecution of German 
unification. 

To their credit, Gorbachev and Shevardnadze finally read the evolving geopolitical 
realities and ultimately responded accordingly. The degree to which we were 
continually surprised by Gorbachev's positive steps forward was a good gauge of the 
diplomatic inertia we had to face in Moscow during this period. Nonetheless, I think 
Gorbachev reluctantly acquiesced to the outcome. And I believe he did not decide 
until the end to do it. We tried hard in Washington to construct a diplomatic 
process that minimized Soviet options and temptations to make trouble for the 
West. We accelerated the tempo and content of US-Soviet relations in order to make 
it easier for Gorbachev to accept German unification within the Western Alliance 
system, and to give him a bigger stake in the bilateral superpower relationship. , 

But when Gorbachev said in late 1989 that German unity was not on the agenda, ` 
and in early 1990 that German unification within NATO was out of question, | 
believe he meant it. However, as time passed his options shrank because of events 
on the ground in Central and Eastern Europe and because of the quality of Western 
diplomacy orchestrated by George Bush. Did Gorbachev really wish to sacrifice 
future Soviet-German relations by trying to hold back German unification? Did he 
wish to jeopardize the US-Soviet relationship with all its global aspects on this issue? 
Did he wish to forego Western economic assistance for the struggling Soviet 
economy? And most important, did he wish to trigger a full-blown East-West crisis, 
perhaps even a war, in Europe? Those were the dreadful choices that American and 
German diplomacy and the people in the streets of East and Central Europe gave 
Gorbachev. In the end he succumbed, but only the innocent or inexperienced could 
believe that this was a preordained result. Brilliant diplomacy by Washington and 
Bonn made Gorbachev's acquiescence possible. 

The biggest American asset and that of the West in the evolution of successful 
German unification was the President of the United States. George Bush was deeply 
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experienced in the substance and conduct of foreign affairs, energetic, knew what 
he wanted and what the West needed, and proceeded to achieve it. He exploited 
his personal relationships with Kohl, with Mitterrand, with Thatcher, and with other 
Western leaders, spending much time on the phone and in meetings during these 
critical months. And Bush was acutely sensitive to Mikhail Gorbachev's perspectives 
on the subject for a single purpose — to construct a US and Western diplomatic 
approach that would bring the Soviet President to accept the American position. 


Also crucial to the outcome was Secretary Baker, who throughout this story was 
tireless, methodical, creative. I remember reading that Dean Acheson’s? brilliance 
and training as a lawyer gave him the capacity quickly to command a brief, to 
understand its animating principles and problems and to master its complex detail. 
Baker commanded the German unification brief and worked with powerful 
discipline and activism to see the enterprise through to its conclusion. The Secretary 
also tended his relationships carefully. On his first foreign trip after Bush's 
inauguration in January, 1989, Baker visited every one of his NATO Foreign 
Ministry counterparts in five days. Not every Washington insider thought this was 
a good idea. Ultimately, however, it demonstrated Baker's view that personality and 
human interaction matter a great deal in government and public policy, an idea that 
escaped some of his predecessors. And it began the close Baker-Genscher relationship 
that was to be a key to German unity. 


Another remarkable component of this story was the smooth cooperation between 
the White House and the State Departement in Washington. Despite the long and 
painful tradition along the Potomac of paralyzing bureaucratic disputes, none 
emerged in the entire saga of German unification. This was partially because there 
were so few people closely engaged in the Administration in the development and 
implementation of US policy — no more than a dozen individuals, including the 
President and the Secretary of State. This will also explain why there were no leaks 
to the press. In addition, almost none of the diplomatic communication was done 
through telegrams. (Harold Nicholson‘ would’ have been horrified.) The 
transmission of information, the sharing of opinion and counsel was done in 
meetings and on the telephone between the President and the Chancellor; between 
Baker and Genscher; between Brent Scowcroft, myself, and the Chancellor’s gifted 
National Security Advisor, Horst Teltschik; and between Robert Zoellick and Frank 
Elbe of Genscher’s staff. These US-German exchanges took place virtually every day 
in one form or another, and sometimes three or four times a day. With regard to 
the Soviets, Dennis Ross at the State Departement and my colleague at the White 
House, Condoleezza Rice, were also in the inner circle and unfailing in their insights 
into Moscow's perception of the problem and how best to address the Soviet angle. 
As I said, the NSC-Stare relationship had no tension regarding the formulation and 
execution of US policy toward the future of Germany, a happy phenomenon that I 
had never before seen in government. Let me vivify it. During this period, we in 


3 Acheson had been US Secretary of State under President Truman when the crucial postwar decisions were made on Germany. 
4 Harold Nicholson is known in both Britain and the United States as the chief analyst of classic diplomacy. 
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the Administration spent 95 per cent of our time trying to think how best to 
influence other governments. I contrast that with the usual interagency situation in 
Washington when officials spend much of their days in disputes with one other. 

Finally, we in the Bush Administration who were struggling with this problem 
knew exactly what we wanted. We worked a dozen hours a day and more to get it. 
Driven on by our worry that delay would only make our task more difficult and 
perhaps even impossible, we pushed ourselves, the diplomatic process, the Allies and 
the Soviets as hard as we could. Every day our small group from the White House 
and the State Departement would go over extensive lists of what we could do with 
other governments immediately to increase the likelihood that a unifted Germany 
would be completely sovereign at the moment of unification and act as a full 
member of the Alliance. 

To sum up, the most important Bush policy conclusions and initiatives 
concerning German unification were: 

— the judgement that it was best to get Germany unified as quickly as possible; 


— the strong view that Germany had to have full sovereignty at the time of 
unification and that all Four Power rights must end then; 

— the unbending conviction that a united Germany must be a full member of 
NATO, including its integrated military structure; a 

— the realization that the Malta Initiatives to improve US-Soviet relations were 
a crucial component in beginning the task of persuading Gorbachev to accept 
German unification within the Western Alliance; 

— the invention and execution of the Two Plus Four mechanism; 

— the insistence on rapid withdrawal of Soviet forces from Germany; 

— the Nine US Assurances given to Gorbachev; 

— the. management of German-Polish differences on the border question; and 

-—— the. NATO Summit Communique that represented for Gorbachev. tangible 
evidence that the Alliance was taking Soviet concerns and the new situation in 
Europe into account, and gave him reason to do what the West had in mind. 

As I indicated at the outset, the force of history and good fortune undoubtedly 
worked in our favor. The pressure put on Moscow by the courageous citizens in the 
streets of the GDR gave the Soviets too little time to fashion an effective diplomatic 
response. The growing sense of mutual need and cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and Germany also helped the pace of progress. But the peaceful achievement 
of German unification within the West is much more than a story of historical 
inevitability, chance, or improved German-Soviet bialteral ties. Without a 
consummately able US President directing an inventive and intense American 
diplomatic effort, it seems entirely doubtful that a free and united Germany, firmly 
rooted in Western security institutions, would exist today. 
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Charles Weston 
American Foreign Policy under Clinton 


The changing of the guard from Bush to Clinton at the helm of the USA - 
is in numerous respects a foreign policy hiatus. The incumbent president is 
the first one whose election and assumption of office were determined by 
the cessation of the East-West conflict and the resultant new foreign and 
domestic policy conditions; the problems at home neglected under the 
pressure of external threat are demanding their rights; the Democrats have 
ushered in a new political direction in Washington. Charles Weston, a 
foreign policy consultant of the CSU Regional Head Office in Munich, 
analyses the accompanying guiding concepts and strategies. 


Change after the End of the East-West Conflict . 

Under President Clinton, the United States lays claim to a: role of global 
leadership as naturally, in its view, as it did during the Cold War. Admittedly, 
the political conditions at home and the financial burden of such an 
international role have changed. Today, more than ever before, it is in 
America’s interest to pursue its international policing policy with less 
expenditure and greater burden- and cost-sharing for alliance partners. 

The fundamental transformation of the overall foreign policy setting already 
began during President Bushs period in office. The end of the East-West 
conflict was celebrated by the Bush Administration as a victory in the Cold 
War. A new international order under American leadership seemed to have 
moved within reach. During the second half of President Bush's presidency, 
however, this euphoria had already been replaced by disenchantment. The 
slogan of a new international order was superseded by the concept of an 
American leadership role which should be realised through partnership with 
© others (“leadership through collective engagement”). This concept also 
determines the formulation and structuring of the current American foreign 


policy. 


Clinton’s Move into Foreign Policy 

Bill Clinton was primarily voted into office because he had promised the 
American people to, “like a laser beam”, turn his attention above all to the 
economic and internal renewal of the USA. Without the restoration of his 
country’s economic efficiency and competitiveness, his argument ran, the 
requirements for the accomplishment of global political and economic tasks of 
leadership were missing. This was rooted in the realisation of the priority of 
economic and social problems in the eyes of voters and thus in the insight that 
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Clinton’s own re-election primarily hinged on economic and domestic policy 
successes. The foreign-policy staying power of the USA is based on a broad 


, i 
national consensus and on the country’s economic clout. 


Outward continuity and inner change is America’s fundamental foreign 
policy orientation under’ Clinton, whose foreign policy conceptual horizon 
embraces the realism of power politics and idealistic notions regarding 
American foreign policy. Clinton shows new contours insofar as he fosters the 
traditional concerns of the Democratic Party (human rights, democratisation) 
and stresses the multilateral approach in the interest of relieving the burden on 
his country in the international context. 


These intentions, however, have only partially stood up to the foreign policy 
realities of the past one-and-a-half years: the war in the Balkans and the 
decisive. involvement of the USA in the humanitarian mission of the United 
Nations in Somalia are tying down the Clinton Administration to a much 
greater extent than planned. Morally oriented ideas had to take second place to 
pragmatic considerations, especially regarding the response to the military 
regime in Haiti and the war in former Yugoslavia. The concern about 
uncontrollable military developments weighed much more heavily than the 
morally grounded demand for military intervention. In the age of omnipresent 
media coverage it must also be taken into account that, as a clever observer 
remarked, the USA’s foreign policy agenda is no longer laid down by the 
White House, but by the television broadcasting stations and leader-writers’. 


Adjustment to Changed Global Parameters -: 


Clinton's foreign policy is characterised by the friction between efforts for 
increased multilateraliry and the retention of the traditional claim to 
leadership. The decisive factor during coming years will be how Washington's 
policy moves inside this field. Aspects which indicate a strengthening of 
multilaterality are the relative decline of economic capability over the past 
decades, which makes the cost issue a focus in all external operations, the 
reduced willingness of the international community following the end of the 
East-West conflict to accept solo runs by the leading power in world politics, 
and Americas recollection of existing urgent domestic and social policy 
problems (e.g. the reform of provision.schemes for old age and the renewal of 
the educational and health systems), whose solution is hardly compatible with 
the role of an omnipresent policing presence worldwide. 

At a time of increasing confusion in international politics the role of a 
stabilising and conciliatory regulatory power tends to fall upon the USA, 
which function with a legitimation through the- United Nations (UN) and in 
close cooperation with capable partners as mediators, arbitrators and 
guarantors, as is currently the case in Bosnia and in the Middle East. 


1 Charles William Maynes, “A Workable Clinton Doctrine”, in: Foreign Policy, Winter 1993-94, p. 4. 
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In the long term, the USA can be expected to play a scaled-down role in 
world politics. This does not mean, however, that the country is opting out of 
international leadership. Regardless of the relativised ‘economic strength, 
America alone is still in a position to effect political stabilisation and the 
projection of military power on a large scale. The world continues to expect 
crisis and conflict settlement from Washington. Engagement and restraint still 
have a determinant influence on the course of events throughout the world. In 
the interest of peace and stability, the US population also expects its president 
to assume leadership tasks in the foreign policy field despite all the 
concentration on domestic-policy issues. 


The new international situation underscores this fact. The collapse of the 
Soviet empire has decisively diminished the main threat for the countrv’s 
national and global interests. The USA is now the only remaining 
“superpower”. It is confronted with the task of orienting the protection of its 
foreign policy interests to the changed conditions of an international system 
marked by opposing globalisation and fragmentisation tendencies’. At the 
same time, the country’s population and elites are becoming increasingly aware 
of its inner weaknesses and thus demand a shift in priorities towards economic 
and social renewal. 


The second major field in which American foreign policy has-to adjust to 
changed international parameters relates to appropriate ways of tackling new 
kinds of risks and instabilities. The challenges which have emerged here ard 
their strategic significance vary: political instabilities and economic 
backwardness (West-East gap in Europe, Norch-South conflict), terrorism, 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, drug trafficking, and AIDS. The 
Clinton Administration seeks flexible action models, which, depending on the 
extent of risk to national interests, concentrate on diplomatic conflict 
prevention, the application of economic means, and the limited use of military 
force’. Crisis and conflict management are determined by the following 
principles: 

1. The USA does not intervene in every international conflict. Political or 
even military activities will be considered if national security or its moral creed 
are challenged. The existence of a real threat to peace and a broadly-based 
political acceptance at home are decisively important. 


2. It is no longer in the American interest to carry all the burdens of a 
conflict settlement. The USA encourages other: nations — especially the 
United Nations — to shoulder a greater share of the burdens required to deter 
aggression, relieve suffering, and keep the peace’. It is trying to bring its power 
to bear cooperatively, acts as protector, pacemaker and coordinator, and 


2 Christopher Layne/Benjamin Schwartz, “American Hegemony — Without an Enemy”, in: Foreign Policy, Autumn 1993, pp. 5 fF- 

3 Anthony Lake, “The Logic of a U.S, Strategy of Enlargement”, in; /nternational Herald Tribune, 24 September 1993. 

4 Speech by Secretary of State Warren Christopher to the External Committee of the Senate on 13 January 1993, in: Amerika-Dienst, 
Bonn, No. 3, 20 January 1993, p. 4. 
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provides military resources ‘to international organisations. The following 
criteria for the collective deployment of American armed forces were derived 
from the experience of UN missions in Somalia and Bosnia: a clear political 
mandate with precise political and military goals must exist; the risks for 
military personnel must be calculable; the terms of reference for the military 
operation must be clear, i.e. how long the operation is supposed to last and 
which goals are supposed to be achieved; finally, an exact cost plan, which 
budgets appropriate resources for the measures resolved and which ensures 
their funding, is essential. 


3. The USA retains the option of international political go-it-alones if “vital 
interests” are deemed to be involved. America, therefore, is not willing in every 
case to make its action dependent upon the decisions of multilateral 
organisations — such as the UN. 


Although the Clinton Administration attaches much greater importance to 
the international organisation in international crises and conflict than in the 
past and thus meets the associated financial obligations it does not rule out the 
possibility that the security interests, of the USA and of multilateral 
organisations may clash, as shown by differences inside NATO over political 
and military action in former Yugoslavia or the ambivalent positions of the 
UN Security Council regarding the USA’s policy on Irag’. Humanitarian 
intervention against genocide and “ethnic cleansing” can only then serve the 
interests of peace if they are supported by the common will and interest of the 
international community. 


The Foreign Policy Conċept of the Clinton Administration 


Through its foreign policy the Clinton Administration seeks to promote 
economic prosperity and access to foreign markets to a much greater extent 
than in the past. As a trading nation which is becoming part of an intensifying 
process of international economic integration, the USA has a keen interest in 
supporting and strengthening the recovery of the domestic economy by 
invigorating the growth opportunities of the world economy. Foreign policy, 
therefore, still appears to be foreign-trade policy with the priorites: 
maintaining and extending American leadership in high-tech growth areas; 
improving America’s access to markets for research and high technology 
abroad; implementation of macroeconomic measures to support international 
economic growth, above all through more effective coordination within the 
frame of the G 7 meetings; extension of access for American firms to 
expanding markets through an active export policy; efforts to effectively 
coordinate macroeconomic and foreign-policy initiatives through a newly set 
up “Economic Security Council” headed by the banker Robert Rubin. 


5 Claus Montag, “Neue Konturen in der Aussenpolitik der Clinton-Administration?”, in: Wele Trends 1, September 1993, p. 119. 
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The guiding motto of the Clinton Administration is the imperative 
“compete, not retreat”. This precept contains the political message that the 
USA does not intend withdrawing from world politics. The overwhelming 
majority of Americans may reject a costly leadership role for their country in 
efforts to resolve international problems. At the same time, however, they do 
have a conviction which corresponds to. their national pride that the USA will 
also take on leadership task in international politics in future®’.. Clinton’s 
foreign policy does justice to this belief. Protectionism is clearly rejected and 
an improvement of economic competitiveness is sought. 


The on-schedule conclusion of the GATT Agreement on 15 December 
1993 and the ratification of the North American Free Trade Area (NAFTA) by 
the US Congress were foreign policy successes for the Clinton Administration. 
Both agreements strengthen free world trade and ensure open world markets’. 
The American initiative to revive Asian-Pacific Cooperation (APEC) at the 
summit of the 14 member states in Seattle in November 1993 points in the 
same direction. The competitiveness of the USA is not challenged that 
seriously by Europe: in trade with the European Union (EU), which imports 
over a quarter of American exports, America records a surplus of US-$ 
8 billion. The problem is Japan, since this country records an annual foreign 
trade surplus worldwide of almost US-$ 120 billion, almost half of this in 
trade with America. The reduction of this high deficit and the opening of the 
Japanese market for American products and services have been central 
demands for years. 

In Clinton’s opinion, close ties between Japan and the USA should become 
the “catalyst” for a “new political community”. The reasons for this new key 
area are obvious. The USA currently exports goods valued at US-$ 120 billion 
to Asias “boom states”. With annual growth rates of, in some cases, over 10 
per cent these countries are becoming increasingly significant export markets. 
In order to improve its competitiveness the USA is trying to extend its 
presence in this growth region. The high sales expectations, however, can only 
be met insofar as the political stability of the region continues to guarantee 
the basis for the dynamic economic development. During the past America’s 
presence ensured this stability. In future too, stabilisation tasks will fall upon 
the USA, on the one hand, vis-a-vis economically expansive Japan, on the 
other hand, vis-à-vis China, which is becoming economically and militarily 
stronger’. 

The stability of the Asian-Pacific region will depend by and large on the 
success of arms control, in particular on the non-proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction and missile technology. The USA is trying to influence China 


6 Gebhard Schweigler, “Die Aussenpolitik von Praesident Clinton. Erste Konturen”, in: Europa-Archiv, 19/1993, p, 554. 

7 Hans-Christoph Froehling/Andreas M. Rauch, “GATT-Abkommen und Welewirtschaft”, in: Aussenpoliti#, 1194, pp. 40 ff. William 
A. Orme, Jr., “NAFTA: Myths versus Facts”, in: Foreign Affairs 5/1993, pp. 2 fF. 

8 G. Schweigler (footnote 6), p. 555; Ernst-Otto Czempiel, “Clintons Weltpolitik. Eine Bilanz des ersten Amtsjahrs”, in: Aus Politik 
und Zeitgeschichte. Beilage zur Wochenzeitung “Das Parlament”, 4 March 1994, pp. 10 F. 
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through economic incentives — granting most-favoured-nation status in’ 
bilateral trade for‘an improvement in the human rights situation and restraint 
in arms exports. The Clinton’ Administration considers trade restrictions 
against China ‘should it continue its extensive exporting of arms and should 
there be no noticeable ‘improvement in the human ‘rights situation. North 
Korea, which is violating ‘the Non-Proliferation Treaty and preventing the 
monitoring of nuclear plants which are suspect, is to be induced to-yield by 
both political and economic pressure as well as by the a of modern anti- 
aircraft missilés to South: Korea. 

In the field of security policy and ofithe ‘armed forces the USA i is also trying 
to adjust its activities to the changed global constellation following the Cold 
War. Global instabilities require a diplomacy shored up by credible military 
strength. Smaller, more flexible, extremely mobile armed forces equipped with 
sophisticated weapons systems, which can respond swiftly to distant crises and 
conflicts, are to correspond to new threatening situations. Due to the military 
restructuring required the American defence budget cuts so far have been very 
slight. Security policy sets out to reinforce existing alliances, especially NATO, 
and to adjust them to the changed international situation, to- build up 
national capacities for UN operations, and to effectively design the non- 
proliferation regime for weapons of mass destruction and launcher 
technology. - 3 

Furthermore, a stabilisation of the new environment of international 
security through worldwide support for democratic systems of government and 
market-economy frames is in the American interest. The term now used is 
“enlargement”, an extension of the zone of democratic states, rather. than the 
containment favoured during the post-war period. This “enlargement” above 
all relates to the countries of Central and Eastern Europe and to the former 
Soviet Union. The USA hopes that, together with Western partners, these 
states will become reliable allies for the implementation of human and 
minority rights, for.the extension of economic cooperation, and for 
disarmament measures. 


America’s Policy on Europe 

Europe, which is still a central focus of American interest, is mainly 
important to Washington with respect to four goals: the reshaping of 
transatlantic relations following the Tréaty of Maastricht, the transformation of 
` Russia and of the other successor states of the former USSR, the integration of 
eastern Central European reform states, and a satisfactory outcome to the war 
in the Balkans. 

The modified frame of transatlantic relations does not fundamentally 
change the American interests in Europe. The aims are still to. prevent hostile 
power constellations on the European continent, to win trading partners who 
are efficient and who welcome ideas, goods and investments from America, to 
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have a community of democratic states with common security goals and values 
with a stability which can be communicated to the eastern part of the 
continent, and to delegate stabilisation and policing tasks to reliable European 
allies. The end of the East-West conflict has limited the hegemony of the USA 
in the field of transatlantic security policy. What is more,. President Clinton 
has ordered for budget reasons that the force level in Europe should be reduced 
to somewhere between 75,000. and 100,000 men by 1995. Although the USA 
emphasises its undiminished engagement for European security its former 
protective functions there have been reduced. In transatlantic relations there is 
a shift of emphasis towards economic, trade and monetary policies. This is 
why the Clinton Administration is trying to combine the current 
transformation of NATO with an extension of the links with the EU. 


In the transatlantic relationship investment flows have become the most 
important and fastest zrowing factor. Up to and including 1992 the American 
investments in Europe increased to US-$ 239 billion —- a figure which is 
higher than the total volume of US investments elsewhere in the world and 
which exceeds American investments in the Pacific region by far. The 
investments of the EU in the USA total US-$ 249 billion — over half of all 
EU investments worldwide’. Even in California, a federal state with close 
economic relations with Asia, more investments come ‘from Europe than from 
Japan — 43 per cent of the foreign investment figure of US-$ 77.5 billion 


comes from Europe. 


The enlargement of the EU confronts the USA with new questions. On the 
one hand, EU membership is the most important step for the consolidation of 
democracies and market economies in Central and Eastern Europe; on the 
other hand, a precipitate enlargement without considering the consequences 
for the common security policy and for transatlantic economic relations would 
trigger American-Eurapean friction. The setting up of joint working groups 
for controversial fields, such as the agricultural sector, the steel industry, 
telecommunications, the aerospace industry, and services, could help defuse 
future trade conflicts before they reach a critical stage. The USA views the 
unpredictable political and economic instabilities and conflict in Eastern 
Europe, above all the uncertain fate of reforms in Russia and in the other states 
of the former USSR, as the greatest risks. They constitute a decisive challenge 
to international security. 


The Clinton Administration is trying to meet this challenge at three levels. 
Inside NATO it is making efforts to ensure a greater unity of the alliance and 
to improve its ability to development peacekeeping procedures which can 
bring political approval and military effectiveness into accord. The differences 
between the USA and its European alliance partners over what action should 
be taken in Bosnia-Hercegovina have made this requirement even more 


9 Daniel Hamilton, “USA und Europx Die nese strategische Partnerschaft”, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte. (Footnote 8), p. 20. 
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urgent. At the all-European level, the USA wants to create a security network 
in whose frame all functioning institutions — NATO, EU, WEU, North 
Atlantic Cooperation Council, Council of Europe, and CSCE — do their 
utmost to help stabilise the continent. At the bilateral level, Washington has 
established a number of strategic partnerships, in particular with the nuclear 
powers Russia, the Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Byelorussia in an effort to more 
effectively influence the processes of transformation inside these countries and 
to reduce the pe risks to the security of Europe and ofthe USA to a 


minimum. 


Since the first international conference on the coordination of aid for the 
successor states of the former USSR in January 1992 the USA has promised 
to give these countries approx. US-$ 3 billion in the form of direct bilateral 
technical, economic and humanitarian aid, US-$ 1.7 billion for, above all, the 
destruction of nuclear and chemical weapons, and US-$ 900 million in food 
aid". The lion’s share of these funds, of which Russia has received roughly 
half, has already been disbursed. In order to diversify its appropriations and in 
response to criticism of its exaggerated “Russia orientation” the USA has 
earmarked an additional US-$ 100 million for the Ukraine (which has thus 
received a total of US-$ 235 million so far), and US-$ 70 million for 
Kazakhstan for the reduction of their nuclear arms arsenals and for arms 
conversion measures. 


The question of NATO’s eastward enlargement involves considerable 
conflict potential for the American-Russian relationship. Consultations in the 
alliance led to a carefully balanced compromise between considerations for 
Russias position and the desire of the Central and Eastern European states for 
NATO accession. The concept of a “partnership for peace” is open to all 
European states; in all probability, all eastern Central European reform 
countries will participate. It provides joint military exercises and military 
coordination with NATO; in crisis situations consultations are assured; 
providing certain criteria are satisfied, such as a democratic party system, a 
functioning market economy, and a renunciation of territorial claims, the 


prospect of future NATO membership is promised, albeit not guaranteed. 


Like its predecessor, the Clinton Administration thus works towards the 
integration of a democratising Russia into existing international institutions. 
There is an associated hope that this will rule out any return by Europe into 
the power and counter-power politics of the past. Russia’s policy towards the 
other countries on the territory of the former USSR, which it calls “close 
foreign countries”, is a volatile factor for American-Russian relations. The 
speedy and unconditional withdrawal of Russian troops — called for by 
Clinton’s Administration because of, among other things, the insistence of 
Congress — is particularly tricky. Admittedly, as long as Russia behaves 


10 Peter Rudolf, “Die Russlandpoltik der USA”, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte. (footnote 8), p. 32. 
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cooperatively in “distant foreign countries” the USA will probably have litzle 
interest in letting Russias action in “close foreign countries”, apart from in the 
Baltic region, become a serious strain for American-Russian relations — 
unless, of course, this policy indicated more extensive neo-imperial claims". 
Up to now, American foreign policy has been spared the difficult decisions 
which would be required in the event of an obvious about-turn in Russian 
foreign policy. 

Clinton’s action in Bosnia-Hercegovina, on the other hand, whose intention 
was the containment of genocide, was determined by inconstancy, not by a 
willingness to take on the role of leader. Initially willing to lift the arms 
embargo to help the Bosnian Muslims and to stop the Serbian policy of 
conquest through selective military operations, the President agreed to a 
minimal solution after the attempt to find a common stance in NATO failed: 
military safeguarding of “protective zones”, tougher sanctions against Serbia, 
and the prevention of the spread of violence to other territories of former 
Yugoslavia. 

Clinton's policy towards Europe indicates a reassessment of the international 
roles of European paztners. The USA favours a permanent seat in the UN 
Security Council for Germany and Japan. This reflects the American interest 
in assigning both countries a greater international responsibility in line with 
their economic strength. The proposal, however, can only be realised through 
a lengthy reform of the UN Charter, since it affects the fundamental 
distribution of power and influence in the international system as it evolved 


following: the Second World War. 


The USA Faces Global Challenges 

The biggest challenge for Clinton is to pave the way for a strategy which can 
enable greater long-term global stability in a confusing international situation. 
In this endeavour the USA needs capable alliance partners. This particularly 
applies to the solution of problems outside of the transatlantic relationship, 
relating primarily to the prevention of the proliferation of weapons of mess 
destruction and of missile launchers and to the fight against international 
terrorism. In this context, America could step up political pressure on 
countries such as Iraq, Iran, Libya and North Korea’. The exertion of 
influence on the dynamic political, economic and military shifts in power in 
the Asian-Pacific regicn would also seem important. This is associated with a 
long-term interest in inducing China to effect a democratic liberalisation and 
to observe the non-proliferation regime for weapons of mass destruction in a 
future Pacific community”. Development policy is geared, especially on the 
African continent, to promoting pluralistic democracies and open economic 


11 Rudolf (footnote 10), p. 39. 
12 Anthony Lake, “Confronting Back ash States”, in: Foreign Affairs, 2/1994, pp. 45 fF. 
13 C. Montag (footnote 5), p, 125. 
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systems. The USA expects a stable development in the new South Africa to 
have a positive impact on the rest of the continent. The process of 
democratisation in South and Central America is also to be fostered and the 
influence of the North American Free Trade Area increased. 


The USA invests corisiderable resources to resolve international problems. It 
is hoped that this in turn will stabilise the security environment and benefit 
America’s own economic well-being, The variety of challenges hold dangerous 
development tendencies which threaten the survival of mankind as a whole: 
rapid population growth, transfrontier ‘environmental destruction, famine and 
underdevelopment, refugee and migration’ movements, internationally 
organised crime, drug trafficking, and terrorism. A number of ideas on 
practical solutions are being developed ‘by Vice-President Gore. The extension 
of transnational cooperation required for their implementation, however, is 
still in its early stages. 


Apart from efforts for improved competitiveness and access to foreign 
markets, American foreign policy under Clinton is determined by a marked 
tendency towards a multilateral approach. The shift of resources in favour of 
the country’s inner renewal and the growing inward orientation of the 
American elites produce dilemmas. In view of the difficulties on the part of the 
USA it will depend toʻa substantial degree on ‘America’s alliance partners to 
what extent the target set, the creation of a new international order following 
the Cold War, can be achieved“. Restraint for moral or historical reasons is 
just as counterproductive as a rigidly pursued interest-based policy or narrow- 
minded criticism of the recruitment mechanisms for personnel in the 
American system of government and of the way it functions. The USA and 
Europe would gamble away a great deal if they fail to reach agreement on a 
maximum degree of common goals and a minimum degree of national go-it- 
alones. 


14 G. Schweigler (footnote 6), p. 561. 
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Gunther Hellmann 


EU and USA Need Broader Foundation: 
The Case for a “Transatlantic Treaty” | 


NATO, which unites the USA and Western European countries in a frame of 
common effort, is currently the most important — and for the European 
continent only axis of international security. In the last issue. (2/94) of 
‘Aussenpolitik” two articles focused on the problems which result for NATO 
with respect ro Central and Eastern Europe from the changed glotal 
constellation, the end of the East-West conflict and the emergence of new 
challenges. The following analysis examines which adjustments to the new 
situation are required in order to retain and revitalise the transatlantic 
relationship as a firm long-term foundation of the inherited security system. 
Gunther Hellmann, a political scientist at the Technische Hochschule in 
Darmstadt, takes a look at existing problems and develops possibilities of 
reshaping relations between the USA and Western Europe in a manner 
appropriate to the new era. 


“History teaches that the more abrupt the political transitions, the more 
drastic have to be the efforts to re-establish some sort of cohesion” '. This warning 
by Henry Kissinger addressed to the Western Europeans and the USA was issued 
in the Sixties and seems more relevant today than ever. Yet when appraising 
transatlantic diplomacy the impression is gained that this applies to all fields — 
not, however, to the relations between the European Union (EU) and the USA, 
Hardly an observer would contradict the thesis that nothing can now be taken 
for granted in the transatlantic relationship (Weidenfeld), but most decision- 
makers would not appear to see a need for the “drastic efforts” which Kissinger 
views as essential during times of upheaval. Assessments of the situation which 
maintain that European-American relations are oscillating “between drift and 
new order”?, on the other hand, reflect optimism. However, according to those 
observers who are convinced that the cold war has already been replaced by a 
“cold peace” and who view a new bloc formation centring around the USA, 
Japan and Germany as virtually inevitable? hard times lie ahead for Europe and 
America. 

In his farewell speech as ambassador of the USA at the European 
' Communities (EC) in April 1993, James Dobbins, one of the most proficient 


1 Henry A. Kissinger, The Troubled Fartnership. A Reappraisal of the Arlanc Alliance, New York: Anchor Books 1965, p. 238. 
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experts on European relations, reiterated Kissinger’s dictum in his own words. He 
claimed that the challenge confronting the Euro-Atlantic community in the 
Nineties was on a similar scale to that following the Second World War. If both 
sides were interested in sustaining and intensifying beneficial relations their 
partnership needed to be reconstructed. What was required were’ “statesmen on 
the order’of Truman, Marshall, Adenauer, and Monnet; it will take vision on the 
order of the Marshall Plan and the movement for European unification; and it 
will take institutional innovation on the order of the Atlantic Alliance and 
European Community’ 4. 


Whether-persons with the statesman-like calibre of a Truman or an Adenauer 
(still) exist today is a moot point. Ít is doubtful, however, whether there is a 
“vision” regarding the future shape of European-American relations which comes 
anywhere near ‘the Marshall Plan or whether there are efforts . towards 
“institutional innovation” which could be compared with the foundation of the 
Atlantic Alliance or of the EC. Some observers would quite simply dispute the 
assertion that the hiatus in transatlantic relations is in fact as pronounced as 
described above and claim that the continuities are just as discernible as the 
change. To a certain extent, this is undoubtedly correct; the decisive question, 
however, is whether it will suffice in future to try to respond to the old and new 
challenges through those Atlantic institutions and those instruments which were 
created ina different era for a different era. | 


The answer here is an unequivocal no. Irrespective of the important role 
NATO will continue to play in the future transatlantic relationship — and, this 
should be emphasised, the alliance remains one of the mainstays — it will not be 
able to provide a sufficiently sound foundation to tackle the new issues and 
problems in European-American relations. New institutions must be created to 
meet the internal and external challenges of a changing Euro-Atlantic 
community. 


The Future of Relations between the EU and the USA 


The operational alternatives for the future restructuring of European- 
American relations can be roughly expressed in three rival options: 1. a bloc 
formation, 2. a renewed “transatlantic bargain”, or 3. a comprehensive 
contractual frame. 


The core demand of the first option is to heed the identifiable trends towards 
growing economic and political regionalisation and to restructure relations 
between the “European bloc” and North America in the sense of a growing 
concentration on respective own regions’. Accordingly, the USA would focus 
more markedly on the economic development on the American continent, 


4 James F. Dobbins, Europe and America in the Post-Cold War Era: Agenda for a Euro-Atlantic Community [Speech at the Centre for 
European Policy Studies, Brussels, 24 May 1993], speech manuscript, p. 12. 

5 Jean Prancois-Poncet, “Toward a Direcsorate of Continents”, in: Henry Brandon (ed.), /n Search of a New World Order. The Piiteri 
of U.S.-European Relations, Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution 1992, pp. 53-71, esp. pp. 58 F. 
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concentrating, for example, on the “North American Free Trade Association”, 
whereas the Western Europeans, in addition to the intensification of the EU, 
would give priority to the problems.in Eastern Europe. Although there would 
still be important common interests their convergence or even identity, as during 
the period of the East-West conflict, could no. longer be taken ‘for granted, and 
the USA and Western Europe would have to take the corresponding political 
steps. Concrete institutional changes should only then be sought once the EU 
was in a position to function alongside the USA on the international stage as a 
united and independent actor. 

A second option would be a gradual extension of existing transatlantic 
relations without seeking major changes 1 in the institutional structures. Like the 
first option, the underlying perception is that there is no immediate need for 
action with regard to the creation of new institutions. As opposed to the first 
option, however, the goal is the continuation of close cooperation between the 
USA and Western Europe. The USA would continue to assume the predominant 
role in all European matters; justice would be done to the growing significance of 
the Western European allies within the institutional frame. In future, NATO 
would still serve as the hinge of transatlantic dialogue; following the end of the 
East-West conflict, however, it would have to attend to a broader spectrum of 
problems“. Such a renewed “transatlantic bargain” would not only redefine tasks 
on both sides, but would also have a comprehensive agenda which should lead to 
concrete agreements between the EU and the USA’. 

The content of most of the proposals forwarded by the advocates of a renewed 
“transatlantic bargain” are also backed by the supporters of the third option 
(“comprehensive contractual frame”)*. They too are interested in the sustainment 
and intensification of transatlantic ties. As opposed to those who recommend the 
second option, however, the limitation to political issues and the formulation of 
common political “agendas” is regarded as not sufficiently far-reaching. Rather, 
they call for new institutional mechanisms which do justice to both the changes 
inside the EU as well as to the old and new interests on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The potentially most influential supporters of this third option include 
the German Chancellor, who expressed his hope in November 1992 that the two 
Transatlantic Declarations between the EC and the USA/Canada would be 
translated into a comprehensive treaty between Europe and North America in the 
years to come’. 


G Thomas Frellesen/Erik Frinking/Erik Jones, The CEPS-EAC/RAND Conference on European-U.S. Relations Beyond 1992, Santa 
Monica: RAND Corporation 1993, p, 4. 

7 Mark M. Nelson/G. John Ikenberry, A New Agenda for U. S.-EC Relations (Report of the Carnegie Endowment Study Group on USEC 
Relations), Washington, D.C,: Carnegie Endowment 1993; Daniel Hamilton, “USA und Europa: Die neue straregische Partnerschaft”, 
in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, B 9/94, 4 March 1994, pp. 13-21. 

8 Speeches by Foreign Minister Genscher and Chancellor Kohl in the USA in May and June 1990, extracts in: Partnerschaft im 
Wandel. Taetigkeitsbericht des Keordinatars fuer die deutsch-amerikanische zwischengesellschaftliche, kultur- und informa- 
tionspolitische Zusammenarbeit, Werner Weidenfeld, Bonn, German Foreign Office, July 1992, pp. 69-73, 74-78; Claus Gennrich, 
“Bonn will die Bindungen zwischen EG und Nordamerika staerken”, in: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeirung, 12 June 1992. 

9 Helmut Kohl, “United Germany in a Uniting Europe” [Speech at St. Anthony's College on 11 November 1992], London: Konrad- 
Adenauer-Stiftung 1992, p. 7. Wording of the “Transatlantic Declarations” of 23 November 1990 in: Europaeische Politische 
Zusammenarbeit auf dem Weg zu einer Gemeinsamen Aussen- und Sicherheitspolitik, Bonn: German Foreign Office 1992, pp. 341- 
349. 
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Case for a “Transatlantic Treaty” F 

When planners on both sides of the Atlantic consider how to shape future 
relations between the EU and the USA they must make two basic decisions: one 
relating to content, the other to procedure. In terms of content, they must decide 
whether they regard a further intensification of mutual relations (options 2 and 
3) or greater concentration on separate regions (option 1) as desirable. In terms 
of procedure, they must decide whether the respective goal should be achieved 
through. ad-hoc measures (option 2) or whether a concerted initiative aimed at a 
comprehensive arrangement is required (option 3, perhaps option 1). 

The case argued in this-article states that, first, the EU and the USA toud 
seek a further intensification of their relations and that, second, they should 
express this in a comprehensive contractual frame. Three factors support the 
extension of relations (desired to an. equal extent by the advocates of options 2 
and 3). First, public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic still provides a sound 
foundation for the intensification of relations. A clear majority in the member 
states-of the EU (66 per cent) still views. NATO (and the associated commitment 
of the USA) as the most important guarantor of their own security, even though 
an average of 76 per cent of Western Europeans want a greater say for Europe. 
The American public for its part still takes a prevalently positive view of its 
European allies, especially in a comparison with Japan”. Second, the EU and the 
USA are not only still the largest trading partners worldwide, they also still 
represent (despite clear regionalisation tendencies) the most important ‘trading 
partners for one another". Finally, the EU-USA relationship still forms the most 
important axis of world politics following the end of the East-West conflict. 
Global stability is extremely i important for both sides, no one side,can guarantee 
this alone, and even if both sides stay together it will prove increasingly 
insufficient. 

Western Europe and the USA, therefore, still rely sion each other if they 
intend attaining their respective goals. They must, therefore, also try to intensify 
their relations. There is more or less general agreement on this among the 
supporters of options 2 and 3. Opinions vary, however, when it comes to how 
this should be brought about. 2. 4 

The arguments in favour of a comprehensive new treaty between the EU and 
the USA can be subsumed in four points. 

Such a treaty is necessary 1. because the basis of transactions has changed 
Regardless. of how important NATO may have always been (and how important 
it will continue to be), -reference to: the 1949 Washington Treaty which 
constituted the alliance can no longer serve as the sole transactional basis for 
transatlantic relations following the end of the Warsaw Pact and the collapse of 


10 Barry James, “Poll Reveals Concern Abouc EC Security”, in: International Herald Tribune (IHT), 15 March 1993; “64 % Oppose 
Giving Russia More U.S. Aid”, in: IHT, 7 July 1993. 

11 More recent figures can be found in: Relations between the European Communities and the United States, Brussels, Commission 
of the European Communities (SEC[93] 538 def), 6 Opel 1993; “America and Europe. A ghost ar the feast”, in: The Economist, 
19 February 1994. 
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the Soviet Union. Admittedly, the text of the treaty is not confined to security 
policy questions only — indeed, there is an explicit reference to the promotion of 
economic cooperation (Article 2) —, the practice of the last forty years, however, 
would probably not allow the further development of the Atlantic community on 
this basis alone. Rathez, a comprehensive agreement is required which places the 
tried and tested institution NATO in the frame of an expanding Atlantic 
community and, above all, which adds an economic pillar. 


Furthermore, such an treaty is necessary 2. because the Atlantic community is 
not only transforming but is also steadily expanding. The Treaty of Maastricht and 
the Agreement on a Common Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP) changes the 
character of both partners. Even though the ambitious dreams of European 
federalists will probably remain no more dreams it is indisputable that the 
provisions of the CFSP will restrict the scope for national action in the foreign 
policy field and that from now on the EU will resolve to take common action 
more frequently and more extensively. More . far-reaching consultative 
mechanisms are essential to enable a coordination of positions between the EU 
and the USA at an early stage if the Atlantic community is not to suffer from this. 
development. : 


What is more, the enlargement of the EU through the accession of the four 
EFTA states Austria, Norway, Finland and Sweden (and, at a later stage, perhaps 
of the Visegrad countries too) will not only change the EU itself but also the 
transatlantic relations. In the event of this enlargement more and more countries 
will be members of the EU but not belong to NATO — in some cases because 
they do not want the latter (Austria or Sweden), in others because they do not (at 
least not yet) weed to be members (Visegrad states). Due to this constellation it 
will become increasingly difficult to view NATO as an extension of the EU 
through the USA and Canada in the security policy field. However, as the 
enlargement of the EU is also in the American interest and the new accessions to 
the EU will also lead to accessions to the Western European Union (WEU) in the 
long term, and the WEU should not and cannot resolve a number of important 
security problems, the security interests of the USA are already at least indirectly 
affected by the enlargement of the EU to include the EFTA states. In the long 
run, therefore, there can’ be no alternative to: an explicit revision of the 
relationship between a thus enlarged EU and the USA. To do this at an early 
stage and within the frame of a comprehensive regulation of transatlantic 
relations would not only be beneficial to the relations themselves, but also put 
salutary pressure on both sides to define their positions and coordinate their 
interests. | 


Such a treaty is also necessary 3. because a visible sign of a renewed Atlantic 
community would have to be made and, to this end, unnecessary bureaucratic routine 
discarded and a new vision outlined. States have no diplomatic instrument at their 
disposal which is more visible than the conclusion of treaties. The details and the 
wording of these treaties ate elaborated by experienced diplomats. However, as 
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treaties have a fundamental significance it is absolutely essential that, sooner or 
later, the highest political decision-making centres should be incorporated — and 
this in turn puts pressure on foreign-policy bureaucracies to formulate positions 
and to seek mutual coordination. Precisely this is imperative today: the highest 
decision-makers on both sides of the Atlantic must jointly articulate a new vision 
on the future shape of transatlantic relations and eliminate unnecessary routines 
by instructing their apparatuses to describe ways and means of realising this 
vision. 

Finally, a comprehensive new treaty is necessary 4. because the existing 
consultative mechanisms are too top-heavy and a tighter network must be created at 
the intermediate personnel level. The criticism of the ossification of bureaucratic 
structures should not be misunderstood to the effect that a solution of the 
problems mentioned can only be engineered “from the top”. On the contrary, an 
important element of such initiatives is the creation of new organisational 
structures (including new procedures of bureaucratic routine), structures which 
are tailored to the new general setting. This also and particularly applies to 
current European-American relations. It is undoubtedly correct that there are 
only a few relational networks which are so closely-knit as those between the 
USA and Western Europe. It is also correct, however, that many of the existing 
communication networks were created for other tasks than those which have 
priority today. This also applies to the hitherto existing mutual consultative 
mechanisms of the EU and the USA. These have two main deficits: too much 
top-heaviness and an underdeveloped intermediate level. The fact that at least six 
meetings have to take place annually between the EU and the USA above cabinet 
level, regardless of the need, is felt to be an unnecessary strain by the respective 
decision-makers as well as by the officials concerned. This makes the considerable 
shortcomings in communication structures precisely there where regular meetings 
are held and where all existing problems are discussed all the more disquieting”. 


Possible Counterarguments and their Invalidation 

The arguments listed in favour of the negotiation of a comprehensive 
“transatlantic treaty” are extremely sound. Nevertheless, there are undeniably 
counterarguments which could be forwarded: 

First Counterargument: The existing agreements have not only demonstrated 
their worth, but are so comprehensive and flexible that there are hardly any 
policy fields in which there are no formal or informal regulations. Hence, it is 
superfluous and perhaps indeed detrimental to question the structures which 
have evolved. 

Refutation: It is undoubtedly correct that there is a network of numerous ties 
in the European-American relationship. As regards the EU, however, it cannot be 
convincingly claimed that the existing means of communication are sufficient. 
This argument would only then have a certain justification on the assumption 


12 EC-US Sub-Cabinet meeting, Washington DC, 22 July 1993, Subject: “Early Warning” [internal EC Commission paper). 
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that the changes in the international system as a whole do not fundamentally 
question transatlantic relations. However, there is very little support for this. The 
second part of the objection implies that NATO, as the most important pillar of 
the transatlantic relationship, could depreciate through new agreements. This 
objection is without doubt relevant. The possible risks should not be 
underestimated. Altogether, however, this argument is also unable to substantially 
weaken the case for a treaty, since if, as is often assumed in this context, there 
really is a risk of certain forces inside NATO working towards its debilitation 
they will also find ways and means of fostering their endeavour without a 
“transatlantic treaty”. A NATO which evades awkward problems today will find 
itself confronted by the same problems through the backdoor tomorrow — with 
the difference that all those EU members who are interested in a strong NATO 
may possibly discover that they failed to pool their efforts in time. Behind the — 
to some extent definitely justified — concern of the “traditional Atlanticers” we 
primarily encounter the tactical consideration of how to prevent an erosion of 
NATO. The appropriate response to this challenge, however, is not to reject a 
“transatlantic treaty”. This would unnecessarily jeopardise solidarity with those 
who could be called “new Atlanticers” — a solidarity which is so important for the 
future of transatlantic relations. 

Second Counterargument: A further assertion is that a transatlantic treaty — as 
opposed to other less formal international instruments — has the decisive 
disadvantage of having to be ratified. This, however, involved the considerable 
risk that the treaty could be thwarted by the rejection of a single state (there is 
often a reference in this respect to France) — with hardly foreseeable consequences 
for European-American relations on the whole. 

Refutation: Attempts to restructure European-American relations through a 
“transatlantic treaty” could undoubtedly cause complications. This limited risk, 
however, will have to taken by anyone who intends strengthening European- 
American relations. Analogies to the Treaty of Maastricht or to the GATT 
Agreement are inappropriate, since a comprehensive European-American treaty 
would not regulate details but merely clarify major fundamental questions. A 
mobilisation of particularist interests against such a treaty, therefore, hardly seems 
likely. Furthermore, negotiation delegations are usually so sensitive as regards 
domestic-policy room for manoeuvre that blatant misjudgements of what is 
politically achievable at home need only be feared in isolated cases. In this respect 
the risk that governments consent to a treaty which finds no support in 
parliament has to be viewed as comparatively slight. 

Third Counterargument: Some advocates of close European-American relations 
favour a problem-oriented approach with respect to new — also contractual — 
agreements. However, they contend that a “bottom-up approach” which shapes 
the relationship by dealing with specific problems is more likely to be successful 
than the conclusion of a treaty”. 


13 Nelson/Ikenberry (footnote 7), p. 6. 
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Refutation: The negotiation of agreements on specific problems and at the 
same time by no means exlcudes efforts to conclude a comprehensive 
“transatlantic treaty’ on the foundations of mutual relations. Rather, both 
belong together: a comprehensive treaty remains an empty shell if it is not 
enriched by concrete agreements; vice versa, there is a risk that relations between 
states will fall into disarray if there is no clarity on the principles upon which the 
relationship is to be built. The most convincing development perspective for 
European-American relations, therefore, is not rooted in a policy of either-or but 
in one of both-and. 


Fourth Counterargument: Above all in the EU Commission the objection is 
made that the provisions of the Treaty of Maastricht on the CFSP whose 
acceptance was no mean feat, should be translated into practice first before the 
EU negotiates with the USA on a “transatlantic treaty”. The underlying and not 
entirely unjustified concern here is that negotiations with the USA could lead to 
internal strains inside the EU. 


Refutation: It is undisputed that a redefinition of relations between the EU and 
the USA would be handled in completely different ways by the various EU 
member states and that, in this respect, internal differences are to be expected. 
The conclusion, however, that it is not advisable to tackle such a “hot problem” 
for the time being is short-sighted insofar as it will by no means be easier in the 
medium- or even long-term to sort out this central aspect of European-American 
relations. On the contrary, a great deal supports the assumption that a further 
policy of wait-and-see would not only widen the Atlantic, but that it would 
increase problem-related pressure and reduce mutual frustration-related 
tolerance. The real danger is not so much that the Europeans and Americans 
would burn their fingers by tackling this hot problem, but that the problem 
would cool down and solidify too much before it can be reshaped. 


The list of possible counterarguments could be extended — for example, by 
pointing out that the conclusion of a “transatlantic treaty” would be extremely 
difficult or that it was difficult to see how such a treaty could be put into 
practice. Such objections, however, are hardly convincing. If the initiators of the 
1949 Washington Treaty had heeded such political recommendations NATO 


would never have been created. 


Altogether, it is fair to maintain that none of the objections raised can 
invalidate the case for a “transatlantic treaty”. Only two objections should be 
mentioned which are to be taken seriously, albeit objections which could and 
should definitely be clarified and examined in connection with such a treaty. 
First, clear arrangements must be found for the central role of NATO in future 
and, second, thought should already be given whilst a comprehensive treaty is 
being negotiated to detailed arrangements and/or treaties on the basis of the 
Carnegie Study proposals. These two points, therefore, are supplementary 
suggestions rather than arguments against the conclusion of a treaty. 
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Germany’s Special Interest 


A “transatlantic treaty” is definitely no miracle drug which could immunise 
European-American relations against future crises. However, there is an 
underlying appealing concept which the help of which it should be possible to 
formulate a new vision for the development of what is the most important axis in 
world politics. Germany is particularly interested in turning this vision into 
reality. The Germans have benefited most from NATO; they would lose most in 
the event of failure to create a stable new basis for the relationship between the 
EU and the USA. This is all the more the case since the old basic endeavour of 
West German politics “to avoid having to choose between America and France” 
still exists in the changed political environment”. Although it is not always 
possible to satisfy French and American demands at the same time the art of 
German diplomacy will also try in future to avoid situations in which Germans 
see themselves obliged to openly side with one of the two allies against the other 
one. 


Germany in particular, therefore, must be interested in finding a modus vivendi 
in European-American relations which enables both the continuation of 
European unification and the retention of close ties with the USA. Negotiations 
on a “transatlantic treaty” would expose a number of fundamental problems 
between Europe and America, but the resultant agreement would create a greater 
degree of predictability and mutual reliability — which is extremely important at 
a time when almost everything is in a state of flux. What is more, such a treaty 
could become part of a more comprehensive system of coordinates, which would 
provide binding points of reference for German, French and American foreign 
policies. A further aspect which should not be underrated is that the EU could 
give its CFSP clearer contours through the negotiation of such a treaty, 
something which would correspond with a fundamental German interest. 


What concrete steps could the German government take to realise the idea of 
a “transatlantic treaty”? Above all the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister should 
elaborate a clear vision for the future shape of relations between the EU and the 
USA. At the beginning of the German presidency of the EU in July 1994, for 
example, the Chancellor could present his ideas on a renewed Euro-Atlantic 
community in a programmatic speech. In such a speech, however, the 
requirements a “transatlantic treaty” would be expected to meet would have to be 
more clearly addressed than in the past: in contrast to the “Transatlantic 
Declaration” it would have to be comprehensive in the sense that it must refer to 
all fields of mutual relations. In addition, concrete proposals could be forwarded 
on the extension of the consultative mechanisms between the EU and the USA 
at the intermediate level. Taking up the positive experience with the European 


14 Peter J. Katzenstein, “Die Fesselung der deutschen Macht im internationalen System: Der Einigungsprozess 1989-90", in: Bernhard 
Blake and Hellmut Wollmann (eds.), Die alte Bundesrepublik, Kontinuitaer und Wandel, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag 1991, p. 74. 
On this as a controversy: Karl Feldmeyer, “Deutschland suche seine Rolle”, in: Die Politische Meinung, No. 287 (October 1993), 
pp- 15-21; Werner Link, “Deutschlands europaeische Handlungsmaxime”, in: Die Politische Meinung, No. 288 (November 1993), 
pp. 49-56, 
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Political Cooperation the institutionalisation: of an “Atlantic Political 
Cooperation” between the EU and the USA could be proposed”, which would 
respect the independence of both sides and at the same time express the 
particularly close mutual ties. | 


A second way of placing greater emphasis on the future of transatlantic 
relations would be for the German government, in coordination with the other 
members of the EU and the USA, to urge the appointment of a small group of 
“elder statesmen”, whose task would be to compile a report on the future 
development of relations between the EU and the USA. One possibility would be 
a high-ranking group of seven such statesmen, comprising one person 
respectively from the .USA, .France, Britain and Germany and three 
representatives from the small member. states of the EU. This group could be 
constituted at one of the regular EU and USA summits: Through early 
preparations the requirements for launching a corresponding initiative could be 
satisfied before Germany takes on EU presidency. 


These two proposals by no means exhaust the spectrum of possible initiatives 
for the intensification of European-American relations. Both, however, do fulfil a 
condition which is currently particularly important: they put the future of 
European-American relations in the limelight of public discussion. A 
“transatlantic treaty” is undoubtedly no guarantee for a successful sustainment of 
the dynamic development and cohesion of a renewed Euro-Atlantic community. 
However, the alternative: — ad-hoc crisis management within the frame of 
structures created im a different era for a different era — is without doubt 
insufficient. 


15 Werner Weidenfeld, “Zehn Leitsaetze zur Zukunft der deutsch-amerikanischen Beziehungen”, in: Partnerschaft im Wandel 
(footnote 8), p. 123. 
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Valérie Guérin-Sendelbach/Jacek Rulkowski 


“Euro-Trio” France-Germany-Poland 


Following the Second World War Franco-German reconciliation constituted one 
of the most important contributions towards the stabilisation and integration of 
“Western Europe — not to mention the enhancement of Germanys image in the 
international community. In the wake of the fall of the Iron Curtain a 
German-Polish reconciliation could have a similar impact today. France could 
not merely serve as a model for Polish readiness to jointly overcome the strains of 
recent history. As a third force, it could actively help neutralise Poland’s concern 
about Germany as a new big power and offset any German dominance in 
relations between the two neighbouring states. In the following article Valérie 
Guérin-Sendeloach and Jacek Rulkowski, scientific researchers at the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fuer Auswaertige Politik in Bonn, outline the steps which have been 
taken in this direction so far, the problems which have to be tackled, and the 


perspectives which have emerged. 


Tripartite Dialogue as a New Method of European Cooperation 


During their meeting in Paris on 3 March 1994, the defence ministers of 
Germany, France and Poland resolved that the German, French and Polish armed 
forces should carry out joint exercises this year. For the first time since the Second 
World War German-French-Polish cooperation will be given a constructive 
foundation. The Treaty on Cooperation and Good Neighbourly Relations (19¢1) 
provides Germany and Poland with a good framework for the intensification of their 
cooperation. From a Polish angle, Germany is an “essential” power in its efforts to 
reintegrate into Western European structures. The respective willingness to become 
“better acquainted”, however, is impaired by the burdensome historical legacy, the 
taboo character of certain issues on account of the former “brotherly” relationship 
between Poland and the former German Democratic Republic (GDR), and the 
substantial current economic disparity. 


A third partner such as France could help normalise these problematic relations 
through its traditionally close ties with Poland and its special relations with 
Germany. For Poland, which fears being wedged between two “big powers” — the ex- 
USSR and united Germany — France constitutes a counterbalance to the potential 
“colonial power Germany” (influence of the D-Mark). France, which not only wants 
to revive Francophonia in Poland but also balance out the German presence in 
Central and Eastern Europe, thus becomes, as it were, Germany's moral surety in its 
cooperation with Poland. 


The model of this tripartite cooperation prevents the impression among Western 
European partners that Germany inténds establishing a special position in Eastern 
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and Central Europe. German engagement in Hungary is also to take place as a 
trilateral level (with Britain) in the near future. 


Germany is mainly interested in cooperation with Poland for stabilisation reasons 
and because of its concern about uncontrolled migration. Poland, however, is also an 
interesting partner for Germany in economic terms — a working hour in Poland is at 
least ten times cheaper than in Germany. Last but not least, a positive relationship 
with Poland could enhance united Germany’s image in the international community, 
just as Franco-German partnership did in the case of pre-unification Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Since the process of democratisation began in Poland, France and Germany have 
concluded separate bilateral agreements, setting in motion a regular consultative 
mechanism. Both want to support Poland in its integration into the European Union 
(EU) — providing that the economic reforms are sustained. At a cultural level, their 
activities concentrate on safeguarding their educational and language-related 
presence through cultural institutions (Goethe Institute, Institut Frangais) and 
becoming major trading and financial partners. Similar initiatives have been taken 
on both sides of the Rhine to extend bilateral into trilateral relations. The 
concomitant bipartite cooperation frames between Germany/France and Poland, 
however, still predominate. 


Addressing Problems with Openness 


The achievements of German-Polish cooperation since November 1989 can by no 
means be compared with the results of a Franco-German cooperation actively shaped 
by the two countries for 40 years. Transfrontier cooperation between Poland and 
Germany, however, can be viewed as a kind of germ cell (large-scale projects, 
cooperation within the framework of the Euro-regions, and smaller projects). The 
implementation of such projects must take into account the sensitivities of the Polish 
partner. In many cases, “minor details” are involved: the award of contracts, cost 
subsidies, the number of jobs. In many fields Germany’s capabilities are overrated — 
in the administrative or industrial fields. Together with the frequently inadequate 
knowledge of decision-making processes this leads to mistrust, which, for its part, 
has adverse effects on Germany’s image in Poland. Poland knows, however, that the 
path to Western Europe must lead through Germany. 


German-Polish cooperation is accompanied by problems. If these difficulties are 
“hushed up” now they will cause even greater damage in future. If they are openly 
addressed they can be tackled effectively. A brand of prescribed “friendship among 
nations’, such as that practised in the GDR, is not intended. 


Despite the social and economic problems in eastern Germany there is an 
enormous economic disparity between Poland and this part of Germany. This is also 
one of the reasons for the take-off difficulties facing joint projects. Although the 
(eastern) German side only has modest resources at its disposal they still exceed those 
available to the Polish side, and European Community assistance funds are hard to 
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access. In Poland’s perception, the territory bordering on Germany ranks as 
prosperous, which means that it is excluded from possible government subsidisation. 
Consequently, these areas can only hope for assistance from the European Union. 


Development Scenarios for the German-Polish Border Region 


The period after 1989 has enabled both partners to reorganise their coexistence 
on both sides of the border. There are three conceivable scenarios: 


— The economic upswing in eastern Germany takes a long time to materialise. 
The unemployment rate increases. Understanding for and interest in the Polish 
neighbour decline. Due to the prosperity gap Poland is merely regarded as a cheep 
“supermarket”. Emotions are stirred up by the employment of Poles in Germany and 
the investments of German firms in Poland. There are a growing number of attacks, 
tacitly welcomed by the population, on Polish citizens. Unemployment and the 
increase in crime deter potential investors, who decide to stay away. The populaticn 
feels that the persons to blame for this development are in Poland, where all attacks 
and harassments are reported to the general public every day by the media. The 
emergence of a new “wall” along the Oder/Neisse is almost inevitable... 


~ German-Polish partnership is perceived as an opportunity. Numerous small 
businesses take advantage of the possibilities the border situation has to offer (access 
to both markets, exploitation of the still existing economic differential, etc.). 
Through the creation of a reliable legal framework and selective tax concessions a 
large number of German-Polish firms are set up which utilise the intellectual 
potential of both population groups. On both sides, there are signs of a gradual 
economic upswing. Prejudice is broken down through the daily work-related 
contacts with the respective neighbour. The economic successes make the area 
attractive for potential investors. As time goes by, augmented tax revenue makes 
more money available for cultural and youth activities as well as exchanges in the 
field of sport. Spontaneous encounters occur due to the removal of the barriers of 
prejudice. The population realises the advantages of cooperation as opposed to 


hostility. 


— German-Polish partnership is desired, but not rated as the senior priority. 
Contacts between Germans and Poles are mainly confined to buying and selling 
during the Polish weekend markets. A more far-reaching exchange and a reducticn 
of prejudice, however, does not take place. The high crime rate (above all, car theft 
and illicit work) fosters mistrust, but the prevalent mood is one of apathy. The 
border situation is suppressed through its constant treatment as a taboo and through 
indifference. 


France as a Third Partner? 


German-Polish cooperation does not always match expectations on both sides. 
The same applies to Franco-Polish cooperation, which some people would like to see 
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develop more dynamically. The Treaty of Friendship and Solidarity signed by France 
and Poland in April 1991 focused on the training of economic experts (management 
and administration), on “consulting”, and on “controlling” in an effort to facilitate 
the transition to a market economy. The France-Poland Foundation formed in 1989, 
which has a total budget on 90 million FF, supports various public and private 
training initiatives and is backed by local communities and companies’. An 
important decentralised form of cooperation is taking place, therefore, which falls 
back in part upon the sympathy on the French side for “Solidarnosc” at the 
beginning of the Eighties. Furthermore, as.a result of waves of immigration at the 
beginning of the twentieth century the regions in the north (Lorraine, Saéne and 
Loire) and the Brittany, Vendée, Anjou and Lyons regions still have large Polish 
communities, which give the new cooperation a positive impetus. In addition, the 
universities, local communities and companies can also encourage cooperation in the 
European context. ; 3 


Investments by French firms represent a further focal point. High-profile French 
companies (Thomson, CBC, France-Télécom, Alcatel, Peugeot) have already 
invested in Poland. 


French and German Engagement: A Comparison 


French initiatives by no means compare with the extent of German engagement 
in Poland. At the moment, Germany is still Poland’s number-one Western creditor 
(11.7 per cent, 1989-91) and, at the end of 1989 and the beginning of 1990, it 
granted Poland an export credit of over US-$ 1.3 billion’. The Germans are among 
the foreigners which have acquired most property in Poland (27 per cent in 1992, 
despite all restrictions). Germany's economic presence in Poland is also much greater 
than that of France. The share of the Federal Republic in the export field during the 
first half of 1992, for example, amounted to 37.3 per cent; the corresponding figure 
for France was 6.1 per cent. The difference is even more marked for import 
transactions, where the German share of the market is 45.2 per cent and the French 
share 6.0 per cent’. 


As opposed to Germany, France, apart from a few large prestige objects, has no 
real economic tradition with Poland. French financial assistance is regulated by five 
financial agreements signed in February 1993. One of the agreements earmarks a 
transfer figure of 582 million FF, which was originally set aside for a fund to stabilise 
the zloty and is being used to modernise and privatise Polish banks and for 
restructuring measures‘. 


1 Pierce Charles Krieg, President of the Regional Council of the Ile-de-France, in: Le Quotidien de Paris, 20 October 1990, and Le 
Quotidien de Paris, 20 November 1990. 

2 G. Ayache/P, Lorot, La conquête de l'Est. Les atouts de la France, Paris 1993, p. 118. 

3 Commissariat général du Plan, La transition en Europe: économie privée et action publique. Report of the “Continent européen” Study 
Group of the “Monde Europe” Group, {Ith Plan (1993-97), under the chairmanship of François Fejto, March 1993, pp. 124 Æ 

4 Bulletin d'informations, No. 22, 2 Febriary 1993. 
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In comparison with other foreign investments, the share of French investments 
also remains low; France is in sixth place with US-$ 315 million (November 1993). 
Although Germany owns the majority of the joint ventures established in Poland, it 
is only in fourth place with an investment figure of US-$ 495 million’. Smaller 
family-run operations account for roughly 70 per cent of the German investments; a 
quarter of these families have a Polish background‘. The joint ventures with French 
engagement are mainly in the trade and industry sectors. 


This difference means: that French projects are hardly or inadequately noticed by 
the Polish public. The fact that France of all countries showed opposition to a debt 
remission and Poland's future membership of the EU did not go down well’; the 
French embargo against beef in 1992 has also not been forgotten. There are doubts, 
therefore, whether French political intentions will be followed by the corresponding 
action. 


Poles often view their relationship with France as a cultural entente, as the 
bilateral cooperation in the field of cinematic art (Wajda, Kieslowski) or the 
magazine “Kultura” pzoduced by Polish immigrants in Paris would appear to 
confirm. Indeed, France has tried to resume its cultural tradition in Poland by 
opening two cultural institutes, thirteen “alliances françaises” and a French grammar 
school as well as through a marked presence in the media sector. 


Access to Western European Markets 


Nevertheless, France is more extensively represented in Hungary, Russia, the 
Czech Republic and Slovakia than in Poland in both the cultural and economic 
spheres*. France will only be able to assume a key role extending beyond the few 
large company groups if a greater number of French firms set up businesses in this 
region. French companies, which are aware of the economic potential of the markets 
in the East, are wary, since they orient their priorities to the financial solvency of 
their partners and structural and legal obstacles still exist on the other side. Despite 
genuine sympathy for Poland, its internal difficulties make a cautious approach 
expedient. | l 


As Poland is competitive in fields which are very important for France (food 
industry, textiles, steel) care is taken not to damage one’s own interests. This aspect 
was confirmed by President Mitterrand in a joint press conference with Lech Walesa 
in 1991, when he suggested: “... changing our efforts and orienting them in such a 
way that Poland can be helped specialise in fields which are subject to less 
competition inside the EC”®. At present, however, there is a significant imbalance in 


5 Rzeczpospolita, 26 November 1993. 

6 Rzeczpospolita, 24 January 1994. 

7 Pawel Ziolek, “Francja-naturalny sojusznik?”, in: “Polka w Europie”, September 1991, Kancelaria. Senatu RP, Osrodek Studiów 
Miedzynarodowych, Warsaw. 

8 On the priorities of French companies in the East, cf. “70 entreprises confrontent leurs expériences à l'Est”, in: Nouvelle Europe, 2nd 
quarter 1990. 

9 Bulletin d'informations, 12 April 199). 
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the exchange of goods, as shown,'for example, in the agricultural sector, the 
preferential field for Polish exports: between 1991 and 1992, exports of Polish 
agricultural products to France fell by 32 per cent, whereas Poland’s imports of the 
same category of products from France increased by 64 per cent". 


One fundamental and effective means of cooperation for France as well as for 
the EU would be to grant Poland access to their markets. Poland’s Association 
Agreement with the EU signed in December 1991, however, includes a general 
proviso clause relating to the defence of the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) 
and to the prolongation of the liberalisation periods for the so-called sensitive 
products (coal, textiles, clothing, iron, chemical and agricultural products), 
although precisely these are > Poland’s most competitive products’! 
Complementarity and the opening up of markets, however, could be the first steps 
along the road to integration. 


Despite profound disappointments in the past (failure to redeem the 1939 
security pledge, recognition of the Lublin Committee in December 1944), Poland is 
hoping for a sound partnership with France against a powerful Germany. It looked 
as if this hope was being satisfied in 1990 when France advocated the recognition of 
Poland’s western border with the Federal Republic of Germany. The true motives for 
this French move, however, were rooted in the need to make it clear to Chancellor 
Kohl just how much his election-policy considerations had cast doubt upon his 
credibility. Ac the same time, this was a test of French influence on German 
decisions. France itself views its engagement in Poland as well as in Eastern Europe 
as an economic security measure. In this part of Europe it hopes to balance the 
powerful German position, which explains the low number of joint initiatives with 
its closest partner. The different traditions and interests linking France and Germany 
with Poland, therefore, could be a cause of conflict rather than of a common policy. 
At the same time, however, it is the declared intention of both countries to work 
towards a common policy, on a tripartite and not just bipartite basis. The way for 
this new policy has been paved. 


The “Euro-Trio” 


Franco-German activities in Poland would still appear to be limited, 
concentrating primarily on the cooperation between the Franco-German Youth 
Welfare Organisation and the German-Polish Youth Welfare Organisation and on 
the agreements signed between the Franco-German broadcasting station “ARTE” 
and Poland in 1990. The housing of the cultural institutes of all three countries 
(Goethe Institute, French Institute and Polish Institute) in the same building in 
Warsaw is still in the project phase. Only at a diplomatic level have regular talks and 


10 Statistics of the “Poste d’Expansion Economique” of Warsaw in the Documentation Centre of the Centre Français du Commerce 
Exrérieur (CFCE). 

11 Guy de Forestier, “L'instrument juridique de référence: PActe européen i ia du 16.1.1991”, in: Cahiers franco-potonais, La 
Pologne et l'intégration européenne, No. 7/1993, pp. 29-37. 
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tripartite consultations been taking place at foreign minister level since the joint 
initiative of the two foreign ministers Roland Dumas and Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
in May 1991 in Weimar. The aim of these meetings (Weimar 1991, Bergerac 1992 
and Warsaw 1993) is the intensification of cooperation with the third partner; 
Poland is the only country in Eastern Europe so far which is integrated into such a 
“Euro-Trio”. Following the first two meetings France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany advocated association agreements with the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe and the creation of a common economic area in Europe”. 


The new political situation in Europe after 1989 provides all partners with new 
opportunities in the security and defence policy fields. Initial contacts between 
Poland and Germany led to the signing of an agreement on military cooperation on 
25 January 1993. The treaty mainly relates to aspects of the exchange of information 
and of military cooperation’. A number of Polish officers have already attended 
special courses at the Fuehrungsakademie of the Bundeswehr and its university. At 
the moment, there are about 20 Polish and German units with regular mutual 
contacts“. Furthermore, joint exercises are planned for Polish and French mountain 
troops. At the beginning of March 1994, the defence ministers of the three countries 
met in Paris. The previous foreign policy track can be expected to be supplemented 
by a defence-minister level for security policy. The plans for joint manoeuvres and 
for a possible access to the Euro-corps for Polish armed forces can also be viewed as 
a step in this direction. 


The development of cooperation fosters the enlargement of NATO. For fear of a 
US-Soviet condominium, but also that national processes of democratisation could 
fail, NATO membership has been an important goal for all countries in the Visegrad 
Group since it was formed (February 1990). For France, however, the security of 
Europe as a whole is more imiportant — as expressed in Mitterrand’s declaration 
during the NATO summit in Brussels (10-11 January 1994)“. In France's opinion, 
the security needs of the Central and Eastern European countries are better served by 
a the American “partnership for peace” initiative or by Balladur's plan of a conference 
for stability in Europe than by a defensive alliance (NATO). Following the growing 
destabilisation in Russia (military coup, election outcome in December 1993, 
withdrawal of reformers) there has been a noticeable hesitance on the part of the 
West regarding the accession of the Visegrád states to the alliance. On the other 
hand, the option of an association in the structure of the Western European Union 
(WEU) is an an attempt to retain this possibility, as shown by the declaration by the 
three defence ministers in Warsaw in December 1993. This meeting in Warsaw 
continued the previous development and led to further common security-policy 
considerations, which, however, threaten to clash in the short term with the 


12 Valérie Guérin-Sendelbach, “Das ceutsch-franzoesische Buendnis und der dritte Partner. Ein Dreieck Polen-Bonn-Warschau”, in: 
Ingo Kolboom, Ernst Weisenfeld (eds.), Frankreich in Europa. Ein deutsch-franzoesicher Rundblick, Bonn 1993, pp. 187-201. 

13 Papier des Bundesministeriums der Verteidigung: Bilaterale militacrische Beziehungen zu zentral und osteuropacischen Staaten 
(MOEISEE) und den Nachfolgestaaten der ehemaligen Sowjetunion. 

14 Jaroslaw Drozd/Lech Kosciuk, “Polsko niemiecka wspólpraca wojskowa”, in: Studia i materialy No. 67, PISM, Warsaw. 

15 Interview with Mitterrand in: Le Figaro, 10 January 1994. 
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Yugoslavian dilemma and the Franco-German differences of opinion within the 
Common Foreign and Security Policy framework. 


A Franco-German-Polish Agenda 


All this indicates that Germany and France should not view their policy of 
support vis-a-vis Poland/Eastern Europe as a zero-sum game. The manifold 
unilateral initiatives, especially in the field of training and of the transfer of know- 
how, underline the importance of integrating Poland into common projects. Poland's 
European integration can only be accompanied by a well-organised partnership 
between France and Germany. All the more so in view of the fact that both partners 
have a great asset of trust. Up to now, too little importance has been attached to the 
influence of such common initiatives and to the positions of two recognised states 
such as France and Germany and the example of their historical reconciliation. 
Improved coordination between France and Germany would eliminate a number of 
bilateral misunderstandings and increase common possibilities in order to 
constructively attend to the political, economic and social needs of Poland and of the 
other Central and Eastern European states. The triad France-Germany-Poland is not 
an end in itself — it’s aim should be to create an opening for the other states of 
Eastern Europe. 


A rivalry in the economic policy field between the two leading EU member states 
at the expense of the Poles/Eastern Europeans could have fatal consequences for the 
Europe of 21st century. Common efforts by Western and Eastern Europeans could 
help resolve a number of problems more quickly and overcome the new division of 
Europe. The region of Limousin, Gdansk, and the Bavarian district of Central 
Franconia commemorated the tragic events of shared history together in November 
1993. Historical awareness, a perception of current challenges, and concern about a 
European future, therefore, must determine the dimensional frame of reference of 
every Franco-German-Polish agenda. 
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Christian Meier 


Cooperation Initiatives in Eastern Central 
Europe 


Following the dissolution of the socialist community of states its former member 
countries in eastern Central Europe are vehemently seeking integration into 
Western European structures, especially into the European Union (EU). 
Institutionalised regional cooperation, however, has not moved beyond isolated 
initiatives, such as in the Visegrad Group or the Central European Initiative 
(CED. Christian Meier from the Federal Institute for East European and 
International Studies in Cologne analyses the reasons for this, in certain 
respects strange, behaviour by the states of eastern Central Europe and outlines 
perspectives for possible developments in the future. 


Now that the system of bi- and multilateral alliance treaties centred on the Soviet 
Union has collapsed the countries of eastern Central Europe are trying to establish 
new structures of international cooperation. The treaties with the European Union 
and the recent agreements on a “partnership for peace” with NATO have key 
importance in signposting the way for relations with the West. The development of 
regional cooperation, on the other hand, which has so far not moved beyond isolated 
initiatives, clearly lags behind in this respect. This is surprising, since the new 
political constellation following the cessation of the East-West conflict would allow 
regional cooperation, not merely between the states of the former Soviet bloc but 
also between former East bloc states and their Western neighbouring countries and 
between territorial segments in the respective border region. In eastern Central 
Europe today there are apparently tendencies which both foster as well as restrain 
regional cooperation. 


Determinant Factors of Regional Cooperation 

The importance attached to regional cooperation by the decisive political groups 
in eastern Central European states varies considerably. For the advocates of a radical 
transformation, such as, for example, the: Czech Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus, 
regional cooperation has, if any, only marginal significance: the decisive thrust for 
modernisation for the state and:the economy is not expected to emanate from this 
form of cooperation, but from political and economic cooperation with the 
developed countries of Western Europe. This view is also supported by moderate 
forces. In their opinion, admittedly, the priority orientation to the West should be 
backed by regional cooperation in those areas in which the requirements either 
already exist or are at least in the process of development. Furthermore, they contend 
that regional cooperation will automatically intensify during the course of the 
integration of Eastern countries into the structures of Western Europe. Irrespective 
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of the adverse experience in the past and the current difficulties, markedly national 
groups and the representatives of the former ruling elite, on the other hand, feel that 
regional cooperation should be a priority goal, since they are convinced that the 
expectations accompanying a politico-economic westward orientation cannot be 
fulfilled in the medium and long term. 


Framed by powerful neighbours in the East and in the West and linked by shared 
historical experience it seems only natural ‘that the eastern Central European states, 
despite existing mutual conflicts, such as minority problems and contentious issues 
rooted in the socialist past, should, politically at least, closely cooperate in order to 
ensure stability and security during the ongoing societal upheaval. This could also 
stimulate economic cooperation. Geographical proximity alone, however, is not 
enough. On the one hand, the required infrastructures would have to be created and 
connected. On the other hand, a successful economic structural change would be 
essential, since up to now the eastern Central European states have had by and large 
parallel economic structures and are thus hardly attractive for one’ another. The 
Hungarian economics expert Inotai confirmed that so far these countries have never 
initiated a successful modernisation by themselves; the stimuli were always 
extraneous. 


Cooperation in the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon) up until 
1991 had been bilateral and centred on the USSR’. The eastern Central European 
states had to primarily orient their economic relations to the Soviet Union; this was 
the only way to safeguard the energy and raw materials basis for their economies. 
Trade between eastern Central European states reached a level of 10 to 15 per cent. 
In the-mid-Eighties there were already tendencies to reduce this level even further, 
since this limited regional cooperation was scaled down in favour of trade with the 
West, which was more attractive as it was decisive for the modernisation of the 
economies in this region. Intra-Comecon cooperation could not trigger beneficial 
transfer, structural and systemic effects. This fact burdened the process of politico- 
economic transformation in eastern Central Europe. 


Although the eastern Central European states set themselves the same political 
and economic tasks they already adopted different approaches in the reform of their 
centrally planned economies. They continue to formulate their transformation 
concepts and transformation strategies without mutual consultation. A mutual 
adoption of transformation experience, therefore, is not considered. At most a non- 
binding exchange of experience is regarded as useful’. All eastern Central European 
states give the extension of economic relations with the EU states in their foreign 
policies the top priority. They expect these relations to contribute decisively towards 
making the process of transformation a success. Among themselves they keen rivals 
with respect to markets, international aid, and foreign capital for economic structural 
change. A coordinated procedure for these vital aspects is hardly likely. 


1 C., Meier, “Der RGW — Wirtschafisgemeinschaft oder Instrument sowjetischer Hegemonialpolitik”, in: G. Simon (ed.), Weltmacht 
Sowjetunion, Umbrueche — Kontinuitaeren — Perspektiven, Cologne 1987, pp. 197/98. 
2 A. Inotai, “Die Visegrid-Laender: Eine Zwischenbilanz”, in: Europaeische Rundschau, 11994, pp. 52-56. 
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Consequently, mutual trade relations only have marginal significance for the 
eastern central European states. In 1992, the intra-regional exchange of goods — at 
that time, the Czech and Slovakian republics were not yet separated — amounted to 
somewhat less than US-$ 2 billion. Czechoslovakia recorded the highest turnover, 
exporting goods with a value of almost US-$ 900 million and importing goods 
valued at US-$ 750 million. The corresponding figure for exports in Poland’s case 
was US-$ 671 million and for imports US-$ 646 million. Hungary supplied 
products worth US-$ 393 million to the region and imported goods with a value of 
US-$ 563 million. Intra-regional trade, therefore, accounted for 7.6 per cent of the 
exports and 6 per cent of the imports of Czechoslovakia. The corresponding figures 
for Poland were 4.8 per cent respectively, and for Hungary 3.6 per cent and 5.1 per 
cent respectively. 


The decline in trade turnover since the beginning of the politico-economic 
transformation has also had adverse effects on the merchandise structure. Whereas 
finished products, first and foremost machinery and motor vehicles, were previously 
the main items, raw and basic goods, agricultural products, and semi-manufactures 
figure prominently today. The available foreign exchange required for the purchase 
of equipment for the modernisation of the economy is mainly channelled into trade 
with the West. Despite this hardly impressive background of cooperation there is a 
common interest in preventing a further decline in trade. This concentrates. on the 
one hand, on eliminating international mediators from the regional exchange of 
goods, who sometimes handle up to 40 per cent of trade transactions. On the other 
hand, the eastern Central European countries want to reduce discriminatory 
practices and at least not grant each other worse trading terms than they grant to 
partners from EU states. 


The bilateral agreements of the eastern Central European countries with the EU 
contain no provisions on intra-regional cooperation. Nevertheless, they have 
provided a decisive impetus to the institutionalisation of this cooperation. It was 
envisaged that the eastern Central European states could only then declare 
merchandise components from neighbouring countries in the region to be part of a 
domestic export product if they were linked through a free trade agreement. Further 
stimuli for closer regional cooperation may emanate from the offer made by the EU 
at its Copenhagen summit on 21/22 June 1993 to financially and technically 
support the development of the infrastructure in eastern Central Europe. This offer, 
however, would have to be made conditional for the governments of the eastern 
Central European states on the commitment to plan and to realise multi-country 
projects together. Furthermore, it would make sense to step up the inclusion of 
eastern European states as third partners in the EU assistance programmes for the 
CIS republics. It is detrimental, on the other hand, when the EU weakens the 
market positions of eastern Ceritral European states through drastic price reductions 
for food exports to Russia. 
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Discussion on Models of Intraregional Cooperation 

The proposal to intensify regional cooperation through a new “Organisation for 
International Economic Cooperation” (OIEC), modelled on the former Comecon, 
and the project of institutionalising a “Payments Union for Eastern Europe’, 
modelled on the European Payments Union (EPU), in order to help prevent the 
collapse of regional trade will be dealt wich in brief here. 

Between the 45th Comecon Council Meeting in Sofia at the beginning of January 
1990 and the 46th Comecon Council Meeting in Budapest at the end of June 1991, 
which decided to dissolve the Comecon once and for all by 30 September 1991, there 
were a variety of activities aimed at setting up an “Organisation for International 
Economic Cooperation” (OIEC) to replace the Comecon. The basic idea was that a 
new cooperation mechanism operating in accordance with internationally accepted 
standards would not only give the partners which remained following the withdrawal of 
the GDR incentives for cooperation, but that it would also at the same time prepare 
them for their future integration into the world economy. Inotai quite rightly pointed 
out that these hopes were based on a misjudgement of the political and economic 
processes in Eastern Europe. The new elites, especially those in eastern Central 
European states, wanted to free themselves from Soviet influence as quickly and as 
extensively as possible. They viewed all proposals of a substitute institution as no more 
than the attempt by the old nomenklatura to preserve the previous structures of 
production and trade and to thus retard or block the process of transformation. They 
preferred to orient their activities to the concepts of liberal economic experts, who 
recommended an unreserved opening up to the world economy, not some kind of 
regional economic organisation, as a suitable model for overcoming economic 
underdevelopment. 

The project of a “Payments Union for Eastern Europe” was initially proposed as a 
geographically limited variant to the at that time three eastern Central European 
states. There were a whole series of valid objections. As already mentioned, the 
trilateral exchange of goods during the period 1989-1991 was experiencing a sharp 
downward trend and was, in addition, more or less balanced. The main reasons for 
this, the process of political and economic transformation and the dissolution of the 
USSR, could not be eliminated through a payments union. In view, among other 
things, of the already effected reorientation of trade and monetary policies, the 
restriction of the freedom of decision-making in the economic-policy field which 
would then have been required seemed much too high a price. 

In a second, geographically extended variant of the payments union there was a 
subsequent suggestion to incorporate all Central and Eastern European states as well 
as the former USSR. The basic idea here was that the smaller countries of the former 
Comecon had maintained extremely extensive trade and cooperation relations with 
the Soviet Union and revealed substantial balance-of-trade deficits following the 
conversion of trade to world market prices and to settlement in hard currency. The 
realisation of such a project, however, was an illusion right from the start, since it 
would have presupposed the allocation of extensive Western financial assistance, 
something which was not being seriously considered. 
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The comparison with the European Payments Union (EPU) made during 
discussion was in many respects not tenable. The EPU covered countries whose 
intraregional trade amounted to 60 to 80 per cent of their foreign trade, in other 
words not 6 to 8 per cent like the eastern Central European countries. What is more, 
the EPU was closely connected with the former Marshall Plan. Although there were 
occasional suggestions for a corresponding external aid programme within a 
payments union project for Eastern Europe this was never conceptually linked with 
the idea of the payments union. Furthermore, after the second world war the aim 
was for the EPU to boost economic transactions between states destroyed by war, 
whereas the aim today is to raise mismanaged economies to a modern level of 
development. This makes different demands. 


Models of Practical Regional Cooperation 

Attention focuses on three practised models of regional cooperation, which differ 
from one another in many respects but nevertheless do have a number of common 
features. They are not strictly closed but open groupings, do not rule out parallel 
participation in other comparable institutions, and even have, in some cases, Western 
founder fathers. Presumably for fear of bureaucratisation they have so far either had 
no organisation at all or only to a modest extent. Cooperation has a strong political 
motivation but is devoid of any regional integration perspective. In the case of 
membership in the EU their character will probably change fundamentally. The 
following are the cooperation models to be examined: 

— the Visegrád Initiative, and 

— the Central European Initiative (CEI). 

On 15 Feburary 1991, Poland, Hungary and what was then Czechoslovakia 
joined forces at a summit meeting of their heads of state and government leaders to 
form the “Troika of Visegrád”, named after the venue of the conference northwest 
of Budapest. This group, now quadripartite following the dissolution of 
Czechoslovakia, initially sought a coordinated or at least jointly planned approach to 
the departure from the old bi- and multilateral alliance structures of the “socialist 
community” and expressly refrained from defining itself as an integrational 
community whose goals differed from those of the EU. On the contrary, the group's 
members wanted to’ demonstrate their cooperative capability vis-a-vis the EU 
through close cooperation and consultations with one another and to move closer to 
the EU in unison’. The key elements of the Declaration of Visegrád were a number 
basic intentions which were subsequently reaffirmed: 

— Integration into the European order in the fields of politics, economics, 
security and legislation; 

— Coordination of efforts towards close relations with European institutions; 

— Consultations on security matters; 


3 H. Timmermann, “Die Staaten Osteuropas und die europaeische Integration”, in: BlOst (ed), Aufbruch im Osten Europas — 
Chancen fuer Demokratie und Marktwirtschaft nach dem Zerfall des Kommunismus, Munich 1993, pp. 274-76; M.A. Vaduchova, “The 
Visegrád Four: No Alternative to Cooperation?”, in: RFE/RL Research Report, 3411993, pp. 40-44. 
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_ — Promotion of the freedom of movement of capital and of labour through the 
development of market-oriented economic cooperation and through mutually 
beneficial trade in goods and services; 

— Improvement of the transportation infrastructure linking the countries with 
other parts of Europe and the coordination of the development of energy systems 
and communication networks; | 

— Creation of optimum conditions for the guarantee of full rights for minorities 
in the population; and E 

— Promotion of cooperation between citizens, social organisations and local 
administrations. | 


Since then, a number of major steps have been taken to implement these basic 
_intentions. Initially, emphasis was placed on the coordinated approach of the 
Visegrád countries in negotiations with the EU on association agreements. It was not 
only possible to achieve a common negotiation outcome for all three states. Despite 
the opposition of individual EU member states the perspective of accession was 
expressly mentioned in the treaties on 16 December 1991. Subsequently, the 
Visegrád states successfully managed to gradually improve the content of the 
agreements and to shorten their periods of realisation. This clearly found its 
expression in the Copenhagen Resolutions of the EU Council on 22 June 1993. 


Following intensive preparation at all political levels, an Agreement on the 
Establishment of the Central European Free Trade Area (CEFTA) was signed just 
over one year later, on 21 December 1992. It came into force on 1 March 1993. The 
agreement provided for a symmetric dismantling of tariffs in three stages up until the 
final stage of free trade for industrial products in the year 2000. In 1993, the tariffs 
for most raw materials and semi-finished goods were removed (List A). In the case of 
finished products, on the other hand, which are mainly listed on List B, customs 
exemption was provided for after five years. As for sensitive goods, such as, for 
example, textiles, iron and steel, and motor vehicles (List C), tariffs will be lifted step 
by step up until the year 2001. In the case of agricultural products, there is no 
complete free trade. Agreement was merely reached here on a reduction of tariff 
protection by 50 per cent within five years whilst retaining numerous quota 
regulations‘. The CEFTA states are still quite free to conclude bilateral free trade 
agreements with other countries. In the meantime, the Czech Republic has already 
entered into a corresponding agreement with Slovenia. Within the frame of the 
CEFTA Agreement, however, even more far-reaching goals are envisaged. The 
regional movements of capital and labour, for example, are to be extended, the 
conditions for intercompany cooperation improved, the infrastructure modernised, 
and the networking of energy systems fostered. 


Although, according to Hungarian statements, the CEFTA countries expect to 
boost mutual trade by up to 20 per cent on the basis of this agreement the 


4 K. Miszczak, “Die Visegrider Gruppe —- Die realoekonomische Komponente ihrer Zusammenarbeit’, in: Europacische Sicherheit, 
3/1994, p. 147; M . Dauderstaedr, “Options in Foreign Economic Relations for Central and Eastern Europe,” in: /ntereconomics, 
January/February 1994, pp. 21-22. 
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significance of intraregional trade will probably remain no more than slight in the 
medium term, since a sweepirig economic structural change has yet to materialise 
and the trend towards Western European markets continues. The importance of the 
agreement, therefore, is mainly rooted in its prevention of any mutual discrimination 
with regards to goods from the EU and from EFTA. The fact that various interim 
agreements with these two trading blocs have come into force means that, for 
example, EU products have easier access to the Polish market than Hungarian goods. 
The agreement can be expected to consolidate dialogue over foreign trade matters 
with the target of perhaps already eliminating tariffs within five years. A meeting of 
foreign ministers at the beginning of February 1994 in Prague made suprising moves 
in this direction. . l 

Regional cooperation has also had visible effects in the security policy field’. 
Regular military consultations between defence ministers and the chiefs of general 
staff are taking place on the basis of corresponding agreements within the bi- and 
multilateral frame and are connected with a fundamental reorganisation of national 
armies. The creation of an independent security architecture, however, is not on the 
agenda. The main reason here is not consideration for mistrustful neighbours in the 
Fast, but the retention of the option of future NATO membership. 

Despite previous activities the perspectives of the Visegrád Initiative have become 
uncertain. Already before, but even more so after the dissolution of Czechoslovakia 
the Czech Prime Minister Klaus has used his country westward shift as an 
opportunity to increasingly engage in go-it-alones and to turn his back on plans by 
the Polish president Lech Walesa for a greater institutionalisation of cooperation. On 
the other hand, the new Polish but also the Hungarian government, which are borh 
keen on benefits for their own countries, also want to be able to fall back if need be 
on the instruments of multilateral cooperation. Finally, the politically and 
economically seriously shaken Slovakian Republic can only achieve its goals, if at all, 
through the coordinated joint initiatives of the Visegrád states. 

The Central European Initiative (CEI) is the result of a long and complicated 
political metamorphosis, which, for the time being, has come to a standstill, but 
which is still probably not completed yet. The starting point was the formation of 
the Alps-Adriatic Association in 1978, which sought transfrontier cooperation 
between provinces in Austria, Italy, Yugoslavia and Hungary. On 12 November 
1989, this association was installed as a group of four at governmental level‘. 
Czechoslovakia’s accession in may 1990 extended it into a pentagonal constellatioa, 
and Poland’s accession in July 1991 cast a hexagonal mould. After Slovenia, Croatia, 
Bosnia and Hercegovina joined as successor states of former Yugoslavia in July 1992 
members of the group agreed to call it the “Central European Initiative” in order to 
avoid constant renaming in the event of further new accessions. In March 1993, the 
Czech and the Slovakian republics joined the CEI separately. In July 1993, 


Macedonia also acceded. 


5 M. Hatschikjan, “Die aussenpolitischen Neuorientterungen in Ostmitteleuropa”, in: Aussenpolitik, 111994, p. 57. 
6 F.-L. Almann, “Chancen und Perspektiven der regionalen Kooperation in Ostmitteleuropa”, in: W. Weidenfeld (ed.), Demokrasie 
und Marktwirtschaft in Osteuropa, Guetersloh 1993, pp. 422-424. 
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Romania and Bulgaria participate as observers at the CEI conferences and, like 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia, are invited to attend the meeting of the CEI working 
groups. 13 of these have been appointed since 1989, for the fields of transportation, 
environmental protection, telecommunications and information, the promotion of 
small and medium-sized businesses, cultural and tourism as well as science and 
technology. Up to now, roughly 115 projects have been elaborated, only a few of 
which, however, have also been realised. The most ambitious projects include the 
construction of railway and trunk-road links between Trieste and Budapest via 
Ljubljana and Zagreb, a motorway from the Baltic Sea to the Adriatic Sea, and the 
modernisation of the Vienna — Budapest — Belgrade railway connection’. 

The CEI looks better on paper than in reality. Even after the setting up of a 
Permanent Secreatariat for CEI projects at the European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development the funding of all projects is still by and large uncertain, since the 
available resources of Austria and Italy alone are insufficient. During the CEI 
summit in Budapest at the beginning of July 1993 Prime Minister Klaus called for 
the inclusion of the Federal Republic of Germany, which is the most important 
cooperation partner for all CEI states and which could be expected to provide the 
financial ‘resources for the planned infrastructure projects. Through the treaties 
between the eastern Central European states and the EU and Austria’s forthcoming 
accession to the EU the basis for cooperation in the CEI has changed fundamentally. 
There may well be a return to the original concept of cooperation at the border 
region level. In February 1993, such a cooperation zone was already formed under 
the name “Carpathian-Tisza region”, the aim of which is to step up cooperation 
between the border provinces and districts of Hungary, Poland, the Slovakian 
Republic and the Ukraine. 


Perspectives of Regional Cooperation 

There are a variety of conceivable scenarios for future regional cooperation in 
eastern Central Europe. 

A first scenario could be reduced to the motto “carry on as usual”. Assuming that 
the current framework conditions remain unchanged, regional cooperation would by 
and large fail to move beyond its present level. A slight improvement, however, could 
not be ruled out if, for example, the Central European Free Trade Agreement 
(CEFTA) were, as recently decided, to be realised by 1997, assuming, at the same 
time, steady economic growth in eastern Central European states. 

In the secorid scenario, “one or two steps back”, there would be an appreciable 
reduction in regional cooperation if the currently restrained conflicts, such as those 
between the Czech and the Slovakian Republics or between Hungary and the 
Slovakian Republic, were to flare up or if new economic and political crises were to 
limit the scope for cooperation. 

A third scenario, “one or two steps forward”, is based on the assumption that, 
initially, a broadly-based Western promotion of regional cooperation would take 


7 A. A. Reisch, “The Central European Initiative: To Be or Not to Be?”, in: RFE/FL Research Report, 3411993, pp. 30-33. 
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place within the framework of the treaties with the EU. Conceivable in this context 
are general financial assistance with the aim of creating more efficient infrastructures 
and their networking, the involvement of eastern Central European countries in 
transnational infrastructure projects, and making assistance programmes available for 
transfrontier cooperation projects in border regions. If, indeed, an exact timetable 
were to be drawn up following the first review conference of the Treaty of Maastricht 
in 1996 on the planned accession to the EU by eastern Central European countries 
a regional cooperation could expect a substantial boost and a considerable influx of 
foreign capital for struccural change, as shown by the Iberian example. If, at the same 
time, there was an extensive stabilisation in the. European successor states of the 
former USSR prospects would even emerge for.an intensification of regional 
cooperation. 


Finally, a fourth scenario should be at least hypothetically considered. Here, the 
full EU membership of the eastern Central European countries would, like that of 
Turkey, be deferred indefinitely, i.e. until well beyond the year 2000. In this case, the 
creation of an independent “EU II” in eastern Central Europe could not be 
expected. Efforts would be made, however, to turn Germany into the core of new 
regional cooperation framework, since Germany is already the most important 
partner in the West for all eastern Central Europeans. 
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Andrei Zagorski 


Reintegration in the Former USSR? 


Russias policies changed markedly during the course of 1993. As Gerhard 

Simon and Olga Alexandrova pointed out with reference to the context of the 

Ukrainian development in their articles in issue 1/1994 of this journal, 

Moscow has sought to bring its dominating influence on the territory of the 

former USSR to bear and to thus renew the old imperial unity. 

Corresponding ideas are not only fostered in “national-patriotic” circles, for 

example, among those who support and sympathise with Rutskoy and 

Lhirinovskiy; the policy pursued by Yeltsin and Kozyrev is also strongly 

pervaded with such notions. The following analysis by Andrei Zagorski, who 

is Deputy Director of the Moscow State Institute for International Relations 

(MGIMO) and head of the Centre of International Studies there, outlines the 

effects this will have on relations inside the Commonwealth of Independent 

States (CIS), the geographical successor to the former Soviet Union. The 

commendable accomplishment of this analysis is that the problems concerned 

are examined in the light of the interests of both the Russian side as well as of 
the non-Russian partners. Efforts towards greater convergence by no means 

emanate from the Russian side alone. Many —~ yet certainly not all — of the 

other new states on the territory of the former USSR seek a certain degree of 
reintegration, albeit normally exlcuding the relinguishment of sovereignty, in - 
order to cope with the problems resulting from. former economy dependencies. 

Zagorski makes it clear that the leaderships in the other countries are by and 

large to blame for the fact that this lever (and others) is at Moscow’s disposal. 

Were these leaderships to resolutely depart from the old economic system in the 

line with the approach favoured, for example, by Tallinn and Riga the 

relations with Russia would soon have a different character. The article is 

based on a detailed and extensively substantiated study which the author 

wrote for the Federal Institute for East European and International Studies in 

Cologne and which was published in the Federal Institutes series of 
mimeographed Reports. 


Consolidative Tendencies 


1993 witnessed a gradual abatement of centrifugal tendencies in the former 
USSR. The Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) consolidated following 
preceding crises. The point of departure for this process was the adoption of a CIS 
Statute on 22 January 1993. Although the resolution was only signed by seven of 
the ten CIS member states and the Statute first came into force one year later 
the constitution of the bodies envisaged in the Statute did begin within a short 
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space of time. In March 1993, President Yeltsin proposed measures designed 
to consolidate the CIS to the heads of state of the CIS countries, which included 
inter alia the creation of a security system, cooperation and coordination in the 
foreign policy fields, and the safeguarding of human rights in face of the 
manifestations of “aggressive nationalism”. President Nazarbaev of Kazakhstan 
advocated workable detence alliance institutions, an economic area with a standard 
currency and free trade, and’a ‘customs union. 


On this basis, the heads of state of seven CIS countries formulated a programme 
on preparations for new CIS institutions during their meeting in Moscow on 
14 May 1993. These had been by and large carried our by autumn 1993. In 
September 1993, a Treaty on the Creation of an Economic Union of the CIS 
Countries was signed, which provided for the step-by-step setting up of a common 
market and uniform customs and monetary area. The introduction of national 
currencies was to be followed by the establishment of a free trade area, then, 
initially, by a customs union, a common capital and labour market, and, finally, 
a monetary union. Although this is all very much still in the process of 
development or only exists on paper fundamental institutions of the CIS have 
nonetheless been consolidated. 


A stabilisation tendency also became clear in the composition of the CIS 
member states during 1993. At the beginning of the year, Moldova, the Ukraine 
and Turkmenistan had still not condoned the resolution on a CIS Statute. 
Azerbaijan had even withdrawn from the CIS in October 1992. During the 
second half of 1993, however, the number of CIS members increased. Azerbaijan 
rejoined in September 1993. Georgia applied for membership one month later’. 
Although Moldova did not ratify the constitutive documents of the CIS in 
August 1993 it did promise to join following the election of a new parliament in 
March 1994. Azerbaijan and Georgia acceded to the Treaty on Collective Security, 
which had only been signed by six countries in May 1992, and Byelorussia 
confirmed its accession on 31 December 1993. An implementation mechanism 
was elaborated; the organisation’s council convened for the first time in December 
1993, and a general secretary was appointed. As regards the Ukraine and 
Turkmenistan, which were initially only willing to accept the status of associate 
members in the economic union, the former supported closer cooperation only, 
whereas Turkmenistan kecame a full member in December 1993. 


Admittedly, the consolidation of the CIS was accompanied by a continuing 
tendency towards dissociation. There was a shift in interests.. The more Russia 
consolidated its own state structures, the more it has tried to prevent any 
subordination to the collective. institutions of the CIS. Correspondingly, the 
Russian Defence Ministry engineered the dissolution of the supreme command 
of the united armed forces in the Council of CIS Defence Ministers in June 1993. 
At the end of 1993, there was hardly anything left of a common area of the 


1 Cf. Uwe Halbach/Heinrich Tiller, “Russia and its Southern Flank”, in: Aussenpolitik, 2/1994, pp. 156-165. . 
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former USSR. Apart from the united armed forces the rouble area also 
disintegrated once and for all. There is no longer a common economic area, and 
an economic union is still a long way away. 


Bilateral Relations: A New Quality 


The bilateral relations inside the CIS are characterised by Russias vertical 
relations with other CIS states, which are based on bilateral agreements between 
the Russian side and other countries of ‘the former USSR. The signing of the 
Friendship and Cooperation Agreemerit with Georgia at the beginning of 
February 1994 was a culmination in this respect. Of all the successor states only 
the Ukraine has failed to conclude a political agreement with Moscow after 1990. 
In addition to these general agreements, there are economic, military and other 
individual bilateral agreements. In 1993 alone, Russia signed 72 such agreements 
with other CIS states. The consolidation of the CIS institutions does not diminish 
Russias special role. On the contrary. The Russian authorities dominate in the 


collective CIS bodies. 


At the same time, the Russian side is trying to prevent the ana of 
horizontal relations between the other CIS members and, to an even greater 
extent, the establishment of relations between other CIS members and third 
countries. Moscow opposed plans, for example, to transport oil from Kazakhstan 
and Azerbaijan via Turkey, suggesting that it should be transported instead to 
Europe via Siberia. Russia also thwarted agreements between Kazakhstan and 
Azerbaijan and Western companies on the extraction of oil and the use of the 
Baikonur space travel station. The main reason for Russias predominance, 
however, is the fact that most of the attempts by individual CIS states to establish 
a counterbalance to vertical relations with Russia in the form of horizontal 
cooperation with each other and with third countries have so far been 
unsuccessful. The predominance of vertical bilateral Russia-oriented relations, 
therefore, increased even further inside the CIS in 1993. This process was fostered 
to a substantial degree by the absence of any noticeable Western assistance for the 
non-Russian CIS states. i 


The “return” of the former Soviet republics to the CIS fold is currently 
taking place under much less favourable circumstances than was the case in 1992. 
These states have missed the initial opportunity to utilise the collective frame of 
the CIS to create a counterpoise to Russias policies. This would have definitely 
been possible; the original intention was that all decisions in the CIS should be 
„taken in line with the principle of consensus, i.e. each state should be granted 
a right of veto. In the meantime, however, the selective participation of interested 
states in agreements has become the accepted practice to such an extent that 
the consent of opposing states no longer needs to be taken into account. As in 
the case of the adoption of the CIS Statute, for example, when the views of a third 
of the member states were simply disregarded. Furthermore, as a result of the 
consolidation of vertical bilateral relations in the CIS since a large part of the 
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trade between Russia and other CIS states has shifted to the bipartite level, which 
means that controversial issues can no longer be presented to the CIS for collective 
discussion. 


_Disintegration, Integration or Reintegration 


The processes in the CIS can be analysed in the light of the aspects of 
disintegration, integration and reintegration. Disintegration, i.e. the collapse of 
former economic relations during the transition to the market system, 
automatically follows from the disintegration of the Communist regime. 
Economic reintegraticn would consist of the restoration of the administrative 
command system in one form or another. The inevitability of the break-up 
of the former economic relations also results from the fact that the military- 
industrial complex in the former USSR played a paramount role. The need 
emphasised today by the Russian side for a consolidation of military-technical 
cooperation with the CIS countries is de facto made imposible by objective 
constraints. The desized process of transformation can only be sustained if 
. the former economic relations are eliminated. This consequence could only be 
evaded through the renunciation of reforms and the return to an administrative 
command system. 

A natural integration, which would be based on the interests of the 
independent economic subjects, is impossible without the prior disintegration of 
the former Communist economy. This is the only way to ensure new economic 
relations and ramifications without a state diktat. Such future possible integration 
would directly emerge from the success of reforms, and, in this event, only 
in relations between those states which do in fact carry out the political and 
economic transformation, for example, through the creation of a separate internal 
market. 

A reintegration, on the other hand, would amount to the conservation of 
former norms and a retardation, if not indeed a termination, of trenchant 
economic reforms. It would find its expression in a non-economic control of 
economic activity and in the return of the state in the role of the allocator of 
resources and amdinistrator of economic activity. At the same time, reintegration 
would mean the resurgence of the former administrative command system, albeit 
in a new interstate form. Whether and which reforms are effected within 
individual CIS countrizs would be irrespective. The dilemma of the CIS countries 
today is not rooted in the choice between integration and disintegration, but 
between integration and reintegration. The question is not whether the successor 
states of the former USSR will unite, but on which basis this will take place. 


Russia’s Policies and the Interests of the Other CIS Countries 


Over the past two-and-a-half years the attitude assumed by the Russian 
leadership towards the CIS has changed appreciably. When the CIS was 
constituted in December 1991 it was still assumed in Moscow that Russia would 
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be able to speedily and efficiently carry out economic and political transformations 
once it had discarded the burden of the union republics. In 1992, however, the 
maintenance of the unity of the territory of the former USSR already become a 
key task. This was accompanied by a behavioural change. In 1992, Russia 
primarily took a wait-and-see attitude. It tried not to put pressure on the other 
states and not to create faits accomplis which would have fostered disintegration.. 
Moscow expected that the euphoria of the other countries about gaining 
independence would gradually subside and that the realisation of economic 
interdependence would gain the upper hand. It was also convinced that the radical 
nationalistic tendencies would wane and that Russia-oriented pragmatists would 
come to power. In autumn 1992, the Russian side maintained that a development 
“with varying speeds” would begin in the CIS. The institutions of the CIS should 
thus be consolidated without consideration of the reservations of other states and 
those unwilling to join the CIS would sooner or later feel compelled to return to 


the fold. 


In 1993, Russian policies experienced such serious changes that it is now fair to 
claim that they have been openly drifting ever since towards the reintegration of 
the former Soviet territories. The task of sustaining the unity of this area became a 
fundamental Russian priority. It was articulated in the “Basic Directions of the 
Foreign Policy Concepts of the Russian Federation” adopted by the Security 
Council in April 1993. At the end of February 1993, President Yeltsin already 
appealed to the international community to vest Russia with special powers as the 
guarantor of peace and stability on the territory of the former USSR. This was 
followed by active efforts by Russian diplomacy to legitimate Russia’s peacekeeping 
activities in the CIS through the UN, CSCE and the North Atlantic Cooperation 
Council and to provide Moscow with additional resources to finance its military 
operations in the CIS countries. 


At the same time, the Russian establishment expressed growing concern about 
the “penetration” of third countries — such as the USA, Germany, France, Turkey 
and Iran — on the territory of the former USSR and the resultant risk of a 
separation of these countries from Russia. Such threatening “penetration” was 
taken to mean all forms of military and military-technical as well as humanitarian 
cooperation, training assistance, and the provision of Western capital for the 
realisation of joint projects, such as the project in the field of oil extraction. All 
this chen appears as hostile action towards Russia. 


The activation of Russia’s reintegrative efforts was accompanied by vigorous 
military activities in the conflict regions of the CIS. Moscow's ill-considered 
involvement on the side of the combatant groups in the civil war in Tadzhikistan 
was often declared to be a major precedent. According to comments in the 
Kraznaya svezda the general aim was to retain the existing military presence 
and to take on the role of a guarantor for peace on the entire territory of the 
former USSR. This did not merely mean the creation of peace. Rather, a 
“coercion towards peace” expressly needed to be guaranteed, if necessary, by 
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force. Contrary to the original intentions, Russia still plays the role of financial 
donor for other countries of the former USSR, even though it did reduce its 
subsidies in 1993. 

Russias line of policy oriented to political reintegration was accompanied 
by a more pronounced demarcation in the economic sphere. Moscow worked 
consistently towards a separation of the Russian credit and finance system from 
that of the other CIS states, liquidated the rouble.area once and for all, and turned 
the monetary systems of the other countries into national currencies or their 
surrogates. Experts assess this approach as oriented to a “colonial” model of post- 
Soviet integration, the final aim of which was- to transform Russia into the 
economic metropolis on the territory of the former USSR. This goal was to be 
achieved by giving the debts of the other CIS countries the character of bonds, 
covered by the natural resources, the gold and currency reserves, and the shares of 
the most profitable enterprises in the indebted countries. In future, this could 
make Russia the owner of the national riches of the other countries. 

Russias policies in 1994 have resolutely continued the political line adopted 
during the previous year. Russia sets itself the task of extending its leadership on 
the territory of the fermer USSR. The following rank as the most important 
goals in this endeavour: 

— The rights of the Riana population needed to be protected and 
the economic and cultural positions of the Russians must be strengthened in all 
countries of the former USSR; 

— The efficiency of the already functioning mechanisms of cooperation must 
be increased and new ones created to enable the gradual formation of 
supranational institutions of the CIS insofar as there is corresponding approval in 
the member states; 

— The creation of an economic union should be fostered and the costs of such 
economic reintegration should be kept as low as possible; 

— The military-technical cooperation with the countries of the CIS and of the 
Baltic region should be consolidated and Russian military presence on the territory 
of the former USSR and in areas with traditional Russian interests sustained, 
making sure, first and foremost, that forces hostile to Russia do not gain a 
foothold; 

— A foreign policy cooperation beeen the CIS states should be initiaced 
which makes the CIS an independent factor, not only in regional but also in global 
politics. 

In the military-political field: 

— The provisions of the Treaty on Collective Security should be realised and 
adapted to new realities: 

— The active exertion of influence by third countries, especially in the field of 
military cooperation, should be ruled our; 

— The armed forces of the former USSR should no longer be subdivided and 
the Russian troops should be given a right of presence in the CIS states; 
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— Military-technical cooperative ties should be strengthened, which, among 
other things, are also designed to create sales markets for Russian weapons and 
technology; 

— Russian pacification operations should become normal practice in the CIS; 


— Joint control along the external borders of the former USSR should be 
established (concentrating on Central Asia and Transcaucasia, but excluding the 
Baltic region). 

Since 1993, Russian policies have been openly pursuing the goal of 
reintegrating the area of the former USSR. It is questionable, however, whether 
Russia possesses the resources needed to actually bring about reintegration. The 
representatives of, above all, the economic “wing” of the Russian government point 
towards the immense costs which would inevitable be associated with financing 
reintegration. Such expenditures were incompatible with the task of economic 
reforms in Russia. The possibilities for a strengthening of Russia’s military presence 
in the conflict regions are also limited. In view of the decision to enlarge the 
contingent of Russian peacekeeping troops in former Yugoslavia Russia cannot 
deploy any troops prepared for a peacekeeping mission to any new trouble spots in 


the CIS. 


A further aspect should also be mentioned in this context. Even if Russia could 
raise sufficient resources for a policy of reintegration its practicability at an 
international level is doubtful. If the aim is to revive “old relations” what is 
required is centralised control and a powerful executive, not the envisaged 
mechanisms of international coordination. Irrespective of their current willingness 
to accept closer cooperation within the CIS frame, the elites in the new 
independent states are hardly likely to agree to that. 


Those CIS states which, in the interest of an independent path to 
development, objected to close ties in 1992 (such as, in particular, the Ukraine) 
have felt compelled since to fundamentally change their approach after realising 
the need for economic cooperation. Correspondingly, there is no, mention of 
the CIS in the Documents on Foreign and Security Policy adopted in Kiev in 
1993. Only recently, the president of Turkmenistan flatly rejected any 
participation of his country in common institutions. Even the president of 
Kazakhstan, who is otherwise particularly open towards Russia and the CIS, is 
concerned, as he made clear during a visit to the USA in February 1994, about 
Russias role in the settlement of conflicts. Nonetheless, most CIS members 
supported greater convergence between their states and a consolidation of 
economic cooperation; surprisingly, Azerbaijan and Georgia, which did not 
previously favour CIS membership, even acceded to the Treaty on Collective 
Security. 


Interest in cooperation is primarily dictated by economic considerations. 
Economic and financial crises, production declines, inflation, and balances of 
payments in disequilibrium in Russia’s favour on the part of non-Russian countries 
are factors of weakness which give Russia a position of comparably extreme > 


i ? 
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strength. Although Moscow is also confronted with a serious crisis it is in a 
more favourable position than the other republics. Gratuitous Russian assistance 
account for 40 to 70 per cent of the gross domestic product of countries such 
as Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. In addition, there are dependencies 
resulting from the centralistic command economy in the former USSR. All 
this creates a need to also make concessions to the Russian side in political 
terms. Admittedly, Russia does have to pay a price for these concessions: 
favourable credit terms, debt ‘remission, the freezing of Russian prices at a level 
much lower than warld market conditions, access to Russian raw materials 
resources, and the like. | 


This, however, is only a short-term interest. Whereas the creation of an 
economic union represents a strategic goal for Russia it is generally only a 
tactical goal for the other CIS countries, a temporary solution for serious 
problems, a guise for the prolongation of Russias role as financial donor. This 
results in an asymmetry of Russias goals on the one hand and of the other CIS 
members on the other. It would in Russias economic interest to move away from 
the other CIS countries, redress the balances of payments, and to prevent a 
collapse of the Russian monetary system and a delay of reforms. This runs contrary 
to what has been formulated as a long-term Russian interest: cooperation with 
the other CIS states which is as close as possible, an increase in Russian influence 
in the region, and common sales markets and access to raw materials. This clashes 
with the priorities of the other states. In the short term, the latter want 
reintegration as soon as possible in order to find a way out of the crisis at Russia’s 
expense. In the long term, however, most of them are not keen on a consolidation 
and extension of the CIS. Rather, they seek alternatives to the current dependence 
on Russia. 


In the short term, therefore, Russia's political interest and the economic interest 
of the other CIS states ‘in reintegration on the territory of the former USSR are 
congruent. In the long term, on the other hand, there is a clear divergence with 
respect to reintegration. Consequently, the current phase of reintegration could 
turn out to be temporary and perhaps not even long-lasting; the faster Russian 
reforms are carried out, the sooner it will come to an end. Russian prices will then 
move closer to world market prices with the inevitable result that Moscow’s 
interest in economic cooperation with the other CIS states will diminish. This 
applies all the more in view of the fact that the economic mechanisms of the non- 
Russian countries have in the meantime developed in a completely different way 
and their budget, credit, internal economic and foreign trade policies are moving 
in markedly different directions. 


External Factors 
Both the disintegration of the USSR and the developments in the CIS since 


have common roots. Western countries have not contributed towards this process 
-— on the contrary, they have tended to try and maintain unity on the territory of 
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the former USSR in one form or another. Turkey, which immediately tried to 
extend its own influence in Transcaucasia and Central Asia, is the only 
exception. In 1993/94-the influence of external factors on events in the CIS has 
not only become greater but also more contradictory. On the one hand, Western 
policies have gradually moved towards fostering bilateral relations without much 
consideration for collective CIS structures. This has not resulted from the lack of 
willingness to recognise the CIS as an institution of multilateral cooperation, 
which the West would have all too readily done, but from the complete 
inefficiency of the CIS mechanisms. The initial dashed hopes with respect to the 
CIS led to a shift of emphasis towards “direct”, bilateral cooperation with the 
individual successor states of the former USSR. The European Union (EU), for 
example, initially treated the CIS as an Eastern equivalent. It was only after it 
had become clear that the concept of a CIS vested with supranational powers 
had failed that the EU felt obliged to foster bilateral relations with the individual 
CIS states. 


In the meantime, Western policies are characterised paradoxically by a tendency 
to back reintegration efforts: 


l. Following a more than two-year independence virtually all non-Russian 
countries of the former USSR have come to the conclusion that their expectations 
as regards massive Western ecomomic assistance are an illusion. The attempts 
primarily made by the Central Asian states to mobilise material support in the 
South — in Turkey, Iran and Pakistan — were also unsuccessful. In view of the 
substantial economic dependence of almost all non-Russian countries on Russia 
the “return” to Moscow was inevitable. 


2. The passivity of Western countries with regard to the settlement of conflicts 
on the territory of the former USSR, their lack of willingness to participate in 
peacekeeping operations, and their tendency to tacitly condone the Russian claim 
to a special responsibility for stability and order in post-Soviet countries had 
similar effects. 

3. The recent discussion on the enlargement of NATO, during the course 
of which, with the exception of the Baltic countries, no potential accession 
candidates from the former USSR were even mentioned, has clearly increased 
the probability of a “new Yalta”, i.e. of the de facto fixation of new spheres of 
influence. The post-Soviet area, with the exception of the Baltic countries, would 
be assigned to the Russian sphere of influence. The following formula could be 
put forward: “enlargement of NATO recognition of a special role for Russia = 
new Yalta”. 


Conclusions 

Altogether, there is still no sign of a final direction in the developments in the 
CIS; and they are not irreversible. Favourable conditions have emerged, however, 
for a policy of reintegration which Russian policies are utilising. At the same time, ` 
Russias partners in the CIS are by and large interested in reintegration themselves 
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Dagmar Wahnschaffe 


Five Years of German-Russian Cooperation 
in the Urals 


The difficulties encountered by the transformation of the run-down socialist 
system in the former Soviet Union into a market economy and civil society are 
enormous. Nevertheless, resolute effort and careful consideration of the existing 
initial context also lead to results which — even in the particularly problematic 
large enterprises — can. be highly positive. With reference to a Siberian 
company which is heading for success thanks to empathetic Western counselling, 
Dagmar Wahnschaffe, a journalist from Berlin, outlines how this is possible 
in practice. l 


Every new report in the media appears to confirm the general picture: Russia 
bogged down in chaos and mismanagement, poverty and crime. The political forces 
are paralysing each other, the supply situation of the population is moving from bad 
to worse, and the value of the rouble is steadily falling. Is this merely the tendentious 
image modern media foster of a country about which its inhabitants always 
ironically commented: when during its history was Russia not standing on the edge 
of a precipice? Is this not a biased image of the vast and rich country which only 
partly reflects the whole reality of life, in the south, in the Urals or even in Siberia? 
Out in the provinces at any rate rather than in the large metropolises the new Russia 
is gradually beginning to grow. This article examines one such process of growth, 
the successful five-year cooperation between two West German industrial consultants 
and a large Russian mechanical engineering factory. 


The Beginning 

In the year 1988, an Austrian and a German, both psychologists trained in 
business management, presented modern Western methods of management 
consultancy in a seminar in what was then still Leningrad. When they had finished 
a young Russian, who had just been appointed director general of a large mechanical 
engineering factory in the southern Urals, came up to them and engaged them as 
consultants for his company. What was inconceivable up until then: the two 
foreigners from the West landed that same year on a military airfield in the restricted 
industrial area of the city of Orsk to commence their assignment in the “South Urals 
Machine Factory”. 

Their subtly elaborated methods of organisational development and leadership, 
however, were not initially in demand. The leading cadres there wanted information 
on, among other things, the market economy, wages, prices, social aspects, sales and 
transportation. How does all this work in the West? They were all inspired by the 
mood of new departure which characterised the early years of perestroika: Russia, 
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especially the South Urals region, is rich in mineral resources, water-power, and well- 
trained engineers. Since the factory was relocated to Orsk in 1942 it had made a 
name for itself through the construction of heavy special machines and was not only 
known inside the Soviet Union but also in India, Egypt, and many African countries. 
According to the director general, it would take two years for the company to be 
restructured on the basis of market-economy criteria with the assistance of the 
Western consultants. 


The consultants were confronted with this exaggerated expectation as well as all 
the concrete problems facing a Russian ‘enterprise with 11,000 employees. The 
factory was no rationally organised and effective system, but a jungle of offical and 
unofficial competences and privileges. A short while previously the planned economy 
had prevailed, and all decisions had to be given the official go-ahead in Moscow — 
what was missing was any responsibility for economic effectiveness. What was 
needed now was independence, responsibility, and personal initiative at the factory’s 
own management level. For the latter this meant that they themselves. should be 
accountable and able to make decisions. Which machines should be constructed and 
to whom should they be sold? The process of transformation not only created joy 
and a sense of liberation, but also fear and a sense of threat. The consultants soon 
noticed that there were two mutually hostile groups: the old leading cadres, a 
sceptical conservative majority accustomed to power, and a young-radical group of 
democratic renewers. Cine of the first tasks and achievements was to convince the 
young and flexible radical reformers than they would have to gain the support of 
as many persons as possible in the old sceptical generation averse to reform and 
integrate them into the new approach. 


Learning Processes at Management Level 


Motivated, intelligen:ly and with swift initiative, the director general fostered the 
forward thrust. Today, in retrospect, he says: “Wherever there is a willingness to 
effect change these consultants can work wonders.” His own willingness to change 
his style of managemenz was also put to the test. Everyone had to learn to listen to 
one another and to mark out a frame and goals within which their activities should 
take place. In one-and-a-half years the future management team of seventeen 
division managers and the director general initially developed their own language 
and new forms of interaction. They had to learn to listen to one another and to 
come to binding arrangements based on partnership, instead of, as they were 
accustomed, to give orders which were never obeyed. The Russians had to learn that 
the consultants could not present an instant recipe — and the consultants had <o 
learn that everything in Orsk differed from their experience so far. Before any step 
was taken the question had to be asked: that’s how this is done in the West, but is 
it applicable in this form to the the Russian situation? The seventeen division 
managers visited firms in Austria and Germany and were initially amazed at how 
automatically and, apparently, smoothly everything functioned there. They had to 
ask themselves what was practicable in Russia, what could be produced for the inner- 
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Russian market, and which were the best fields of activity for the move towards 
meeting world market standards. They learned how to apply the term 
` “diversification” to their own situation: they allowed small productive business units 
to operate by and large independently and gained their first positive but also bitter 
experience with free enterprise and exploding profits: the successful units and their 
managers wanted to keep 100 per cent of profits for themselves rather than hand 
them over to the parent company, let alone pay taxes. 


After two years, in 1990, the factory was structured into reasonably sized 
divisions. The management team spearheaded by the director general was convinced 
that it had finished learning the essentials from its advisers and changed its mentality 
so that it could now reform the entire factory the way it intended. After each 
member returned to his division and started introducing new working units and 
demanding changes none of them met with a positive response. Worse still, there 
was a growing tendency among the workers to oppose such moves. 1990 saw the 
end of the road for Gorbachev's “socialism with a human face”. In the Russian 
provinces too there was now open talk of the market economy. Above all, the 
negative sides were felt: the supply situation deteriorated, speculators bought goods 
which were heavily in demand at exorbitant prices. There was more discussion than 
work in the factory. Communists of all shades and reformers engaged in heated 
verbal disputes, and a widespread exchange of views took place. 


The director general had to accept that only the very first steps along a long road 
had been taken up until that time. What was needed now was to win the support 
of all employees, not just of the management members, for the new approach. He 
never grew weary of urging with new words at plant meetings and in discussions”, 
Do not waste effort searching for scapegoats! Do not waste time waiting for the 
almighty saviour; he will not come! What we have now is what we wanted in 1917, 
we created this situation ourselves. Now we must find a way out ourselves! Stop 
talking so much about politics, start working and then learn from your mistakes! 


For most workers this was just talk. A mentality which had emerged during the 
Seventies had to be changed. Without a new mentality and motivation the factory 
could not be revitalised. There was a lack of any awareness of carrying out a 
meaningful and effectively organised employment in a firm in which personal 
initiative and responsibility were rewarded. Rewarded not only by money but also 
by the satsifaction and joy of success. 

By this time, the consultants had gained such an insight into the conditions in 
Russia that they knew: on the one hand, there was backwardness and the lack of 
experience; on the other hand, a tremendous wealth of organisational talent, 
intelligence, human and political sensitivity. These forces needed to be brought to 
fruition in a meaningful frame. l 


The Factory as a Community of Interests 


Together with the consultants the management team gave thought to the 
following: How can a person be best motivated? Through income, housing, food? 
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All this was secondary in comparison with the most important aspect discovered by 
the “brainstorming” approach: through children, since even criminals want the very 
best for their children. The youth exchange project was born. 


In the same year, 1990, a first group of young people was sent to Austria, and a’ 
further one to Germany in 1991. One requirement was a knowledge of German or | 
English. Vice versa, there were visits by the children of the Western hosts. After their 
return from the West the Russian boys and girls had to write about their impression 
in the works magazine. The result: irrespective of the problems their parents may 
have with the new era their children were fascinated. What is more, a reform of the 
fifteen works nursery schools began on the basis of an exchange of nursery-school 
teachers in 1990. Other factories in Orsk closed their nursery schools during this 
period and sold them. The “South Urals Machine Factory”, on the other hand, 
modernised its nursery schools and had an institution which was an incentive for 
workers to stay and work in this factory. 


The director general has an even more ambitious project in mind: during the 
next few years he intends enabling a fortnight’s holiday in Austria and Italy for all 
11,000 employees. The workers should be able to sit back and relax there, but 
nevertheless observe and mentally assess everything they see in the West. The first 
160 employees have already returned from their “holiday”. The first trip to the West 
was initially a shock: the prosperity, the shop windows, the cleanliness, how 
everything functions, ete. They talk about their experience and observations. In the 
meantime, the discussicns in the factory concentrate less on politics and more on 
how and what needs te be changed there to ensure the factory's survival, prevent 
unemployment, and improve living conditions. 


Improvements have also been achieved since 1988, of course, ‘in the technical- 
productive field, especially as regards the supply of material for the workers. The 
problems in the supply situation of a Russian provincial town have increased 
substantially during recent years. To give the employees a feeling that things are 
improving the following were set up: a bakery, a sausage factory, a production centre 
for bath-tubs and bathroom furnishings and kitchen furniture — to mention just 
the most important additions. 


There are factories in the city of Orsk which pay higher wages and which 
distribute dollar profits to the workforce. Why doesn’t this also take place in the 
“South Urals Machine Factory”? The director general’s aim is to give his employees 
an insight into the economic processes inside the factory. Honesty, openness and 
trust are not empty words in his eyes, but the basis of thinking and acting. He 
always faces up to criticism, answers questions and justifies his approach at works 
meetings. The director is accused of not living in the world of the workers, why 
don’t they earn more in his factory? His answer: “I cannot live in your world, the 
worker’s world, since I am committed as director to think of the world of tomorrow. 
The dollars earned today cannot be eaten up, but must be invested in the future of 
the factory.” 
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After the employees took a lease on the factory from the state in a first step 
_ towards privatisation the business was turned into a joint-stock company at the 
beginning of 1993. The employees hold 100 per cent of the shares. For the people 
who work there, therefore, the factory is their factory, even if no-one receives 
- dividends in roubles and no shares are yet sold. The director has been elected for a 
further two years. He has confidence in his powers of persuasion for the future and 
the dynamics of what has been achieved so far. A comparison with the other 
companies in the city of Orsk proves that this is justified: the “South Urals Machine 
Factory” has the edge. The design department has been equipped with computers. 
There is cooperation with a prominent American firm, whose technical know-how 
benefits the Russian machines. Contacts exist with Indian, Egyptian and African 
partners. Orders are received and carried out. A “business centre” and a hotel and 
office complex with a satellite communication link will soon be completed. In a 
region in which there is no hotel bed in a: vicinity of hundreds of kilometres this is 
an important and courageous investment in the future. The instruction of trainees 
is being improved with the help of the craining department of a major West German 
company. The “South Urals Machine Factory” finances a one-year additional study 
period in Germany, Austria or Britain for selected young engineers and managers. 
The Western host firms are potential business partners, and useful personal contacts 
are established. In order. to organise and finance this additional study period a 
business faculty, in the form of a joint-stock company, was set up in 1992 in 
cooperation with three other Russian firms and the West German consultants of the 
renowned University of Chelyabinsk. With Orsk as a base, therefore, a network of 
established firms is emerging both within the region and with foreign contacts. In 
this context, it should be mentioned that the director general of the “South Urals 
Machine Factory” levels sharp criticism against, above all, the big West German 
company groups. Many business transactions with Russia are unsuccessful because 
of the one-sided know-all attitude of German managers, who neither observe nor 
try to understand the specific context in which they operate in Russia. 


Conclusion 


A great deal has been achieved and initiated. Nevertheless, the director general 
can by no means rest on his laurels. He does not live in a vacuum, he lives in Russia, 
and problems exist at all levels and in all fields. Every day anew in a diversity we 
can hardly imagine. This begins with the factory’s pig-breeding activities — 700 
pigs belong to the firm — and ends with the difficult engineering tasks and quality 
questions. As company boss, demands are made on the director general at all levels, 
as a psychologist, a financial expert and engineer. The central problem, however, is, 
as he puts it himself, people. Will he be able to stay at the helm of the factory 
during the coming stormy times and protect jobs? He is an optimist, but he also 
knows: it will not be easy, and there will be a host of difficulties. After all, during 
the year in which he assumed office three directors general stepped down prior to’ 
his appointment, and he has held the position now for six years. He commends the 
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consultants when he says that they are always, as it were, present behind the scen 
in Orsk to give him a helping hand, even if they only appear personally about three 
times a year. In future too, he will also definitely count on their support. 

And the consultants? What does this experience in distant Russia mean to them? 
Of course, it was interesting to be there when the Iron Curtain fell and to be among 
the first who worked in an area which had never been visited before by people from 
the West. The Russian partners, however, are not simply clients who pay in dollars, 
but have also become friends. The consultants will never forget the overwhelming 
hospitality, the human warmth, tremendous ‘openness and hopeful expectation with 
which they were welcomed. Despite all the difficulties and adversities of business 
with Russia the consultants have gained a wealth of new experience and insights 
into an alien world. They have the certainty of having created a sound foundation 
for the future of a company there. And, more than that: their insights gained 
through careful listening’ and observation can benefit newcomers to business 
transactions with Russia today: 

One thing should not be foigotten: the memory of the last war is still very much 
alive in Russia, even if this is rarely discussed with Germans. This is not only due 
to tactfulness, but also because coping with current problems has priority. However, 
the past is present at every encounter, just like the joy at the fact that people whose 
fathers and grandfathers once fired shots at one another can now work together on 
a large common task and become friends. 

The work in the Russian province has given the consultants a new perspective 
for their life in Germany. They compare the abundance of material goods in their 
societies with the life of privation and the worries of the Russians as well as their 
ability to be happy and to celebrate together. Suddenly, some things here seem 
unimportant or are viewed in a different light. When the consultants return from 
a trip to Russia they always coine back in good spirits. Why? They have been able 
to work meaningfully, they have set something in motion, and they are certain that 
sights will always be set on the goal there, even though the road to its attainment 
is long. 
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Martin Hoch 


Peace in the Near East After the Gaza- 
Jericho Accord 


The end of the East-West conflict has also fundamentally transformed the 
situation in the Near East. For the first time, Israel’ adversaries can no 
longer labour under the illusion that Soviet backing could provide them 
with the prospect of asserting their maximalist demands. The USA for its 
part no longer has Israel as the sole ally in this region; it can — and indeed 
must — take into account the interests of its enemies. This has led to a 
completely new situation which makes Israelt-Palestinian conciliation a 
possibility — a prospect, however, which is not yet safeguarded for the long 
term. In the following article, Martin Hoch from the Research Institute of 
the Konrad Adenauer Foundation in Sankt Augustin, an expert on matters 
relating to the Near and Middle East, outlines this development and the 
associated problems as well as the implications for Western security. 


For many years, the Palestine Conflict was the main conflict in the Near East. 
Since the British mandate for Palestine after the First World War and even more 
so since the proclamation of the state of Israel in 1948 a tremendous emotional 
potential was built up on both the Israeli and the Arab sides. On the Arab side 
in particular, the Palestine Conflict thus had repercussions for other 
international and internal conflicts in the region’. The relationship between the 
Arab and Islamic world and the West was also influenced to a substantial extent 
by the problems connected with the Palestine Conflict. 

Since the international conference in Madrid in October 1991 the Palestine 
Conflict has moved much closer to a solution. Following the signing of the 
Israeli-Palestinian Declaration of Principles, known in the meantime as the 
Gaza-Jericho Accord, in September 1993 the prospects for a settlement of the 
Palestine Conflict have improved appreciably. There is now a possibility of peace 
for those states directly involved in this conflict as well the prospect of a separate 
state for the Palestinians. However, such a resounding success of the peace 
process on the basis of progress made so far is not yet a certainty; the real and 
serious risks to the peace process are still great. 

A resolution of the Palestine Conflict, however, will expose the previously 
hidden lines of conflicts inside and between the Arab states much more clearly. 


1 Alfred A. Atherton, “The Shifting Sands of Middle East Peace”, in: Foreign Policy 86 (1992), pp. 114-133, here p. 118. 
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Even though a solution of the Palestine Conflict appears to be closer than eve 
before the potential for conflict in the Near and Middle East will cumin 
considerable for the time being. In the long term, however, the chance for long 
overdue ~ albeit not necessarily peaceable — comprehensive political, economic ` 
and social changes will be created in the states involved in the conflict: 


Requirements for Peace 

The peace process aimed at resolving the Palestine Conflict reached its first 
culminant stage in 1978 when the Egyptian-Israeli Camp David Accord was 
signed following American mediation’. The next year peace was agreed between 
Israel and Egypt; Israel subsequently withdrew from the Sinai Peninsula it had 
occupied during the Six-Day War in 1967. However, it was only in the wake of 
the second Gulf War in 1990/91 that the peace process was resumed during the 
course of 1991 through the efforts of the American government and, in 
particular, of Secretary of State James Baker. These efforts (ed teen fret major 
success in October 1991 when official negotiations on the Palestine Conflict 
began at an international conference in Madrid. 

Against the background of the new strategic situation which had been created 
after the end of the East-West conflict and by the war over Kuwait a number of 
factors emerged which had a positive impact on the willingness of both the 
Israeli and Arab sides to resurne the peace process. 

The second Gulf War led to far-reaching and long-lasting changes in the 
relationship between Israel and the Arab states*: at the latest following the Iraqi 
missile attacks on Israel it became clear that Israel’s security could no longer be 
ensured through the hitherto ‘resolutely pursued concept of strategic depth — 
other words, the occupation of territory to protect Israel proper against massive 
conventional attacks. Israel’s security in future will increasingly depend on 
complex and interdependent political, military and economic factors and on the 
extremely important access to data from American satellite intelligence. The 
ability of the Jewish state to survive will hinge on the shape of its political 
environment and on the early perception of politically and militarily threatening 
developments. Furthermore, since 1988 Israel found itself facing growing 
criticism on the international stage because of the permanent conflict situations 
in the occupied territories. The Palestinian terrorist attacks in the occupied 
territories and in the Israeli heartland also increased the willingness to rethink in 
Israel. It became increasingly obvious that the occupation of the territories and 
the rule over almost two million Palestinians did not create security, but, on the 
contrary, had direct adverse effects on the life and security of the Israelis. 

The weakening of the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) inside the 
Palestinian camp in favour of more radical and fundamentalist groups, such as 


2 Because of the various peace initiatives since the Camp David Accord Harvey Sicherman, Palestinian Self-Government (Autonomy): dts 

Past and its Future, The Washington Institute for Near East Policy/Policy Paper No. 27, Washington D.C. 1991; Abraham Ashkenasi, 
“israel vor neuen Herausforderungen”. in: Jahrbuch der Internationalen Politik 1989/90, Munich: Oldenbourg 1992, pp. 229-230. 

3 Martin Hoch, “The Palestine Confl cr: Positions: and Perspectives in the Peace Process”, in: Aussenpolitik, 2/1993, pp. 163-172. 
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the Hamas Movement, was also beneficial for the resumption of the peace 
process. This situation was the result of the Intifadah (insurrection) in the 
occupied territories since 1987, which was not initiated by the exile-government 
of the PLO but by the Palestinians in the occupied territories themselves. The 
extent of inner-Palestinian rivalry and willingness to engage in conflict is 
reflected in the fact that more Palestinians were killed by other Palestinians 
during the course of the Intifadah than by Israeli security forces. On the 
international stage and in the eyes of most Arab governments, however, the PLO 
also lost considerable support after siding with Saddam Hussein during the 
second Gulf War‘. This move in particular enabled Arab states to act more 
independently than before with regard to the Palestine Conflict. This also made 
it possible to water down Israel’s refusal to enter into direct negotiations with the 
PLO, still viewed at that time as a terrorist organisation. A compromise was 
found for peace negotiations: the Palestinians initially appeared as part of the 
Jordanian delegation, not as an independent group; the exile PLO leadership in 
Tunis was not officially represented. Nevertheless, the Palestinian representatives 
closely coordinated their activities with the PLO leadership. 

Finally, the USA, as the leader of the successful anti-Iraq coalition, which not 
only included Western and Arab states but also informally Israel too, was willing 
and able to induce both sides to participate in the peace process. The massive 
involvement of American troops to protect interests in the Middle East made it 
clear to the Arab governments that Washington no longer turned to Israel alone 
as a strategic ally in the region. The USA's willingness to contribute to the 
resumption of the peace process made American engagement in the region seem 
beneficial, not only for its own interests but also for those of the Arab side. On 
6 March 1991, President Bush explained the basic features of American policy in 
the Middle and Near East after the end of the war over Kuwait in a speech to 
both houses of the US Congress. As key elements Bush mentioned the 
willingness to contribute to the region’s security and his country’s support for the 
“Land for Peace” formula in the efforts. for Arab-Israeli conciliation on the basis 
of UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338°. 


The Gaza-Jericho Accord | 

The peace talks which began in Madrid in October 1991 between Israel, the 
Arab states and the Palestinians led to a number of steps forward, but a break- 
through was not achieved‘. Against this background, direct and secret nego- 
tiations were held for two months in Oslo in summer 1993 between represen- 
tatives of the Israeli government and of the exile leadership of the PLO’. The 


4 Philip Mattar, “The PLO and the Gulf Crisis”, in: The Middle East Journal, 111994, pp. 31-46. 

5 Wording of the speech in: U.S. Policy Information and Texts, No. 39/91, 8 March 1991, pp. 15-21. Wording of the resolutions in: 
H. Sicherman, op. cit., (footnote 2), pp. 101-102. 

6 Mastin Hoch, “Die Fortserzung der Nahost-Friedensgespraeche”, in: Jahrbuch der Internationalen Politik 1991/92, Munich: 
Oldenbourg 1994 [in preparation] and the literature cited there. 

7 On the early history of the secret negotiations s. Michael Lange, /srael und das Gaza-Jericho-Abkommen. Der Weg von Camp David 
nach Jericho, KAS [Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung] — Auslandsinformationen 11/1993, pp. 26-44, here p. 31. 
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outcome was the signing of the Israeli-Palestinian Declaration of Principles, 
the Gaza-Jericho Accord, on 13 September 1993 in Washington by the Israeli 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres and the Palestinian representative Mahmud 
Abbas*. The signing was preceded on 9 September 1993 by an exchange of 
letters between the Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin and the chairman of 
the PLO, Yasser Arafat. The content was a formal recognition by the PLO of 
Israel’s right of existence in peace ahd security and the recognition of the PLO 
as the representative organisation. of the Palestinian people by the Israeli 
government’. The Gaza-Jericho Accord came into force one month after it was 
signed. 

The Israeli-Palestinian Declaration of TETA as well as four protocols 
and minutes in the appendix specify a number of basic principles for the 
introduction of Palestinian self-government in the Gaza Strip and in the West 
Bank for a limited period of five years. These areas are treated as one territorial 
unit. It is hoped that the transition period, which begins with the widrawal of 
Israeli armed forces ard of the military administration from the Gaza Strip and 
the territory of Jericho, will lead to a lasting agreement on the basis of the UN 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. During this period of transition 
direct, free and universal elections are planned for the Palestinian population 
under international supervision. Public order is to be guaranteed by a 
Palestinian police force, whereas Israel continues to assume responsibility for 
external security and for the protection of Israeli citizens. In addition to the 
withdrawal of Israeli ermed forces from Gaza and Jericho the remaining Israeli. 
units are to be regrouped. Furthermore, deadlines are set for the plan’s various 
measures and stages. The details of further concrete provisions, such as, for 
example, the composition of the. executive and legislative powers of the 
Palestinian Council te be elected or the setting up of Palestinian authorities for 
the construction of che economy and of Israeli-Palestinian cooperation in 
regional developmen: programmes, are to be laid down in an Interim 
Agreement yet to be negotiated between Israel and the PLO. 

The signing of the Declaration of Principles was followed by months of 
negotiations on security matters, the Interim Agreement and economic 
cooperation in Cairo, in the Egyptian resort Taba on the Sinai Peninsula, and 
in Paris. The question of how large the territory of Jericho to be cleared by 
Israel should be and the question of who should be responsible for public 
security turned out to be the central problems. The size of the police force and 
the Palestinian state symbols, for example, at the border crossings, were points 
over which there were long and controversial discussions. Further problems 
were the release of Palestinian prisoners from Israeli prisons and the question 
of opportunities for emigrated Palestinians to return. It proved impossible to 
keep to the short timetable envisaged in the Declaration of Principles for the 


8 Wording in: Europa-Archiv, 24/1993, pp. D 526-D 535. Further relevant documents on the peace process ibid. pp. D 521-D 554. 
9 Wording of the exchange of letters in: Europa-Archiv, 24/1993, pp. D 525-D 526. 
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negotiations of an Interim Agreement and for the Israeli withdrawal from Gaza 
and Jericho — originally planned after 13 December 1993. 


The rapprochement between the two parties to the conflict came as a surprise 
to the other states involved in the peace process, but the advantages of the 
agreement for Israel and the Palestinians are obvious: after the PLO moved into 
an increasingly precarious position inside the Palestinian camp and risked losing 
their leading position to radical forces, such as, for example, Hamas, it became 
the lesser evil rather than the arch-enemy for Israel. Through the agreement the 
PLO for its part has probably seized the last opportunity to maintain its claim to 
leadership in the Palestinian camp by being the only Palestinian group able to 
show concrete concessions by the Israeli side — especially the establishment of an 
autonomy status in the Israeli-occupied territory with subsequent self- 
determination of the Palestinian people. 


Following the second Gulf War and the resumption of the peace process the 
PLO leadership in Tunis was not only put under pressure with regard to its 
position inside the Palestinian camp. Within the PLO too the leadership in exile 
had rivals in the form of representatives from the occupied territories at the 
peace negotiations in Washington. Even though these representatives regularly 
and closely coordinated their activities with the exile leadership they became a 
growing focus of public attention due to the corresponding media coverage and, 
finally, even drifted into an opposition role vis-à-vis the PLO with respect to the 
question of who should conduct negotiations with the Israeli delegation. The 
same factors which explained the growing popularity of Hamas also led to an 
increasing inability of PLO supporters in the occupied territories to identify 
with the leadership in exile. In this respect too the secret negotiations with Israel 
and the resultant agreement cemented the position of the PLO’s exile leadership 
vis-a-vis possible rivals. 

A successful realisation of the Gaza-Jericho Accord willl only be possible if 
the PLO manages to either convince the radical and fundamentalist forces 
among the Palestinians of the benefits of a peaceful settlement to the conflict 
or to control these forces. Only then is the accord meaningful for Israel. Israel 
for its part must make it clear through the withdrawal from the territories and 
by handing over responsibility to the Palestinians that, through the agreement, 
the PLO has gained more concessions from Israel than previously seemed 
possible and that, beyond the limited phase of autonomy, it has engineered the 
real perspective of a Palestinian state on the basis of the “Land for Peace” 
formula specified in the UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. In 
other words: the benefit of the accord has yet to be communicated to the 
majority of the population on both sides in a difficult persuasive process. The 
fact that the initial euphoria following the signing of the accord would sooner 
"or later give way to disillusionment in view of the hatred which had built up 
for decades and the non-redeemble exaggerated pledges of the past was to be 
expected and there is no cause for pessimism. Every further step forward along 
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the road to peace must be single-mindedly and carefully elaborated, as the 
difficult negotiations on the structuring of the Interim Agreement outlined in 
the Declaration of Principles showed. 

The mutual recognition and the rapprochement between Israel and the PLO 
along the bumpy road‘to peace have created facts on which the parties to the 
conflict can no longer backtrack in future. The former positions of both sides, 
which up to now were explicit or implicit obstacles to a solution to the conflict 
were finally realised to be fictitious and then cast aside: on the Arab side, the 
illusion that the Jewish state in Palestine was reversible; on the Israeli side, that 
there was no Palestinian people and that, therefore, only the relations with the 
Arab states needed to be clarified. This is the real value of the Declaration of 
Principles for the future relationship between Israel and the Palestinians, no 
matter how and with what kind of delay the individual provisions of the accord 
are implemented. 


The Neighbouring Arab States 

The Palestine Conf.ict, however, not only affects Israel and the Palestinians, 
but also neighbouring Arab states. So far, Syria has been Israel’s main military 
enemy, but will be unable in the long term to evade the peace process", The 
concrete bone of contention with Israel, a regulation for the Israeli-occupied 
Golan’ Heights which does justice to the security needs of both sides, seems 
resolvable. Demilitarised zones, the presence of international observers and the 
setting up of Israeli.and Syrian observation posts could be elements of a 
solution. The Israeli-Syrian relationship, however, is made more difficult by 
the fact that power in Syria is in the hands of a dictatorial regime led by Hafez 
al Assad, whose future and succession plans are unclear. A conciliation with the 
Lebanon, which, at least in matters relating to foreign and security policy, 
must still rank as a Syrian protectorate, also depends on an agreement between 
Israel and Syria. If the Israeli security need is satsifed by the elimination of the 
operation bases of these Palestinian and Islamic terrorist organisation whose 
aim is to torpedo the peace process an agreement would seem comparatively 
unproblematic. 

Following the international isolation due to its pro-Iraq position during the 
second Gulf War Jordan has gained significance through the resumption of the 
peace process. This is not only connected with the fact that the Palestinian 
interested were upheld by an officially Jordanian delegation for the almost two 
years between the Madrid Conference and the Gaza-Jericho Accord. All parties 
concerned knew that any solution of the conflict would have to include a 
solution for the Palestinians and that this would have tremendous implications 
for Jordan, at least half of whose population are Palestinians. A confederation 
between Jordan and an, if need be, emergent Palestinian state is probable and 


10 Daniel Pipes, Damascus Courts the West: Syrian Politics, 1989-1991, The Washington Inscitute/Policy Papers No. 26, Washington 
D.C. 1991. 
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would not only comply the Israeli security interests but also dispel the — 
usually not openly admitted — reservations of Arab states as regards a sovereign 
Palestinian state. In view of the superiority in number of Palestinians in such a 
confederation the continued existence of Jordan as a state does seem at risk in 
the medium and long term; the country could submerge in a Palestinian state 
on both sides of the Jordan river. Through the direct negotiations between 
Israel and the PLO Jordan’s role, however, has been further diminished. The 
concrete differences with Israel, for example, over the course of the frontier 
in the Arava Valley, are reconcilable, and a peace treaty is lying in various 
drawers virtually ready to be signed. The signing of a peace treaty, however, 
depends on the progress made in the implementation of the Gaza-Jericho 
Accord and the willingness of the mighty neighbour Syria to seek agreement 
with Israel. In the current situation, Jordan — as so often in its history — is 
forced to show the greatest possible consideration for its neighbours in foreign 
policy matters". 

Egypt, which was by and large isolated in the Arab world following its peace 
agreement with Israel in 1979, is regaining its key role in this region through its 
role of mediator between Israel and the Arab parties to the conflict following the 
conclusion of the Gaza-Jericho Accord. This will further enhance its significance 
as an ally of the West. However, the fundamentalist factor, which has clearly 
surfaced in Egypt during recent years and which has found its expression among 
other things in attacks against state institutions and Western tourists, should not 
be underrated. Both under geostrategic aspects and with respect to the probable 
precedential character for the Arab world a fundamentalisation of Egypt coerced 
by the opposition or introduced as a preventive measure by the government 
could have massive repercussions for the policies of Western states towards the 


Near and Middle East. 


Implications for Western Policies on the Near East 

External agents — first and foremost the USA — played a decisive role in the 
materialisation of the peace process after the second Gulf War. Apart from Arab 
countries, numerous extra-regional states and the European Union have 
promised construction aid amounting to over US-$ 2 billion over a period of 
five years to set up Palestinian self-government in Gaza and Jericho. The 
presence of international observers in the Palestinian territories as well as a 
limited international police contingent are also planned. In the event of a peace 
agreement between Israel and the neighbouring Arab states extra-regional 
powers, above all the USA and other Western states, will be entrusted with the 
task of monitoring borders or demilitarised zones. 

Irrespective of all the positive influence extra-regional agents have exerted 
and still are exerting on the peace process, however, the fact should not be 


1} Martin Hoch, “Jordanien”, in: Die Ruestung der Dritten Welt nach dem Ende des Ost-West-Konfliktes; edited by V. Buettner 
et. al; Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik/Materialien zur aktuellen Politik; Baden-Baden: Nomos, 1994 [in pring. 
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overlooked that precisely at this stage the Palestine Conflict must be perceived in 
the broader context of Western engagement in the entire Near and Middle East 
region. The Palestine Conflict is only one aspect of the problems in this region. 
Since the 1990 “Desert Shield” operation at the latest Western states have 
exerted a considerable influence in this region’. This influence is not only of a 
political and military nature; it also has economic and, last but not least, cultural 
dimensions. Among other things, the massive Western engagement in the 
region — whether in the defence of the Gulf States or in its influence on the Arab 
parties to the Palestine Conflict — has undoubtedly encouraged the 
strengthening of Islamic fundamentalism which has been observed for years now 
and which has a decicedly anti-Western connotation. 


Even if Western engagement in the Gulf region was undoubtedly justified in 
terms of the aspect cf safeguarding vital interests it is undeniable that every 
further exertion of Western influence could fundamentally trigger a possibly 
much more intense anti-Western reaction on the Islamic side. In future, 
therefore, the Westerr: states will have to show greater restraint with regard to 
whether and to what extent they should exert pressure or influence in the region. 
The significance of the Palestine Conflict in the perception of the West will 
decline in favour of a comprehensive view of policies towards the entire Near 
and Middle East to the extent to which the parties to the Palestine Conflict 
move towards one ancther and the probability of armed conflict between them 
is reduced. This means that the Western states will have to increasingly define 
their willingness to participate in the peace process under the premise of their 
policy oriented to protecting interests of the entire region. This fact has 
implications for the possibilities of Western engagement in the monitoring of a 
possible peace agreement designed to serve as a basis for the guaranteed peaceful 
coexistence of Jews and Arabs. Above all, such an agreement must be sustained 
and implemented by the contractual parties themselves. Western presence to 
monitor such an agreement, therefore, can only represent a transitional 
measures. 


f 


Extremism and the Peace Process 


Extremists and terrorists on both sides constitute a challenge for the 
willingness to seek peace. This applies to the Palestinian organisations, such as 
Hamas and the Islamic Jihad, which fundamentally reject negotiations with 
Israel, as well as to the supporters of the Israeli settlers’ movement, such as the 
Kach Party and groups which sympathise with its cause. Extremists on both 
sides were able to flourish in the climate of a decade-long struggle for survival 


12 Helmut Hubel, Das Ende des Kalten Krieges im Orient. Die USA, die Sowjetunion und die Konflikte in Afghanistan, am Golf und 
im Nahen Osten 1979-1991, Munich: Oldenbourg, 1994 [in preparation]. 

13 On the controversial interpretation of the cultural and civilisatory dimension of future international lines of conflict Samuel P, 
Huntington, “The Clash of Civilisations?”, in; Foreign Affairs, 3/1993, pp. 22-49, 

14 Cf. Efraim Karsh/Yezid Sayigh, “A Cooperative Approach to Arab-Israeli Security”, in: Survival, 1/1994, pp. 114-125. 
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without a realisation of the negative consequences the existence of these groups 
would have in a peaceful future. 

The phenomenon of extremism. and terrorism is ambivalent. The aim is 
always to prevent any conciliatory move towards the respectively other side. 
However, from the point of view of the terrorists, the actual effects of terrorist 
action were often counterproductive and have ~ macabre enough — sometimes 
fostered the peace process by increasing the readiness of the negotiating partners 
to make concessions regarding their own positions and thus extending the 
willingness to compromise by questioning that very willingness. Both sides must 
realise that the problem of terrorist action by opponents on both sides of the 
peace process will remain a long-term problem. Even the best political and 
police activities cannot prevent individual attacks. The peace process is not so 
much threatened by attacks by terrorists, but by the perhaps exaggerated 
reaction to attacks by extremists on the other side. 

Dealing with the highly motivated extremely well-armed supporters of the 
settlers’ movement, who are also willing to engage in conflict with their own 
state, is a challenge for Israel’s “civil society”. The Jewish state, which has 
always viewed itself as an outpost of a democratic and open societal system in 
the Near East, must recall the ideals of its foundation and its democratic 
traditions in order to ensure that the path towards a peaceful coexistence with 
the Palestinians and neighbouring Arab states is not jeopardised. Following the 
attack by a member of Kach on Muslims worshippers in Hebron in February 
1994 the Israeli government adopted a clear course by banning Kach and other 
groups in March. Through this ban, imposed on the basis of the anti-terror 
laws which were previously only applied against Arabs, these extremist 
organisations were classified as terrorist groups and placed in the same category 
as the Palestinian Hamas. 

The challenge for the Palestinians, who have not yet been able to develop the 
tradition of a comprehensive and generally accepted “civil society” due to the 
lack of a Palestinian statehood and because of the Diaspora situation, will be 
much more difficult. Here too, police measures alone will be insufficient by far 
to counter extremism. 


Perspectives for a Palestinian State 

The Gaza-Jericho Accord is undoubtedly a milestone along the road towards 
a Palestinian state west of the Jordan river. If this state, however, is de facto 
established, how democratic, free and modern it will actually be, which 
influence the fundamentalist circles will exert, to what extent its sovereignty 
may be restricted in some fields by a confederation with Jordan, and whether 
the PLO or other, more radical groups will determine the course taken remains 
to be seen. 

If the Palestinians do indeed manage to constitute a modern democratic 
political entity in the long term — which can by no means be viewed as certain 
— numerous Arab states will regard this modernity as a risk, or even as a danger, 
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for their own structures of rule, which in some instances have a feudal or 
totalitarian character. This in turn could produce a convergence of the interests 
of the Palestinian state with those of the other modern democratic state in the 
region, Israel. And a process of conciliation upon which a peace agreement 
between Israelis and Palestinians could be based could draw new strength from 
this fact. 


Until then, however, there is a long and winding road, and the final success of 
the peace process which has made tremendous headway through the Gaza- 
Jericho Accord is by no means certain yet. 
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Renate Strassner 


ASEAN — Motor for a New Security System 


A qualitatively new security constellation has emerged, not only in Europe, 
following the end of the East-West conflict. The international conditions in 
Southeast Asia have also changed, albeit less spectacularly and less rapidly, 
ASEAN, the largest group of states in this region, has had to adjust to the 
new situation — particularly with regard to its security policy Renate 
Strassner, an expert on Southeast. Asia at the Geschwister Scholl Institute at 
the University of Munich, outlines the first tentative steps in this direction 
in the following article. 


The end of the Cold War also changed the foundations of previous security 
structures in Southeast Asia. Experts are discussing the question whether the 
global changes have in fact deprived ASEAN' of its basis and refer to the risk of 
its dissolution. The following article examines the development of security 
policy in this region, above all during the past two years”. Are there signs of a 
dissolution or of a drifting apart of the ASEAN member states? Or can there be 
talk of growing coherence, especially at the security policy level? Will ASEAN, as 
the only regional alliance in the Far East, act as a kind of motor for the future 
security policy architecture in the Asia-Pacific region? Have the withdrawal and 
disintegration of the USSR and American disengagement left a power vacuum in 
Asia, particularly in the southeastern part of the continent? How do the six 
ASEAN states view the role of the big regional powers China, Japan and India, 
especially against the background of a perceived power vacuum? Which are the 
main factors of threat? Is the “model Europe”, above all the idea of a collective 
arrangement of security, being discussed as relevant to a new security 
architecture? Or are the countries in this region trying to move towards 
cooperation in the field of security? 


security Structures during the Cold War Era 

As in other parts of the Third World, the period following the outbreak of the 
Cold War in Southeast Asia was characterised by a phase of decolonisation. With 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Singapore, new states emerged whose security primarily 
depended on the successful formation of a nation-state. In Asia, the Cold War 
became a “hot war” through the conflicts in Korea and Vietnam. This led to a 


1 The “Association of Southeast Asian Nations” (ASEAN) was set up by Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and the Philippines 
in 1967. Brunei has been a member since 1984. 

2 The authoress refers, among other things, to information gathered during a trip — financed by the Thyssen Foundation — she made 
in autumn 1993. 
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division of Southeast Asia into a pro-Communist Indochina bloc (Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos) and a pro-Western group of, initially, five, later six ASEAN 
states. Burma was an outsider alongside these blocs. Like Europe, Southeast Asia 
was partitioned by an “iron curtain”. The East-West antagonism eclipsed a 
number of intraregional conflicts, some of which are still virulent today. These 
include the border disputes between almost all ten states in the region, 
multilateral territorial conflicts, separatist movements as well as ethnic, religious 
and ideological antagonisms. Furthermore, as opposed to Europe, a region in 
Asia, the Far East, became the scene of an East-West conflict which developed 
between China and the Soviet Union. 

After ASEAN was set up (1967) its member states by and large managed to 
prevent an escalation of their internal conflicts. At a bilateral level, there was a 
certain degree of cooperation in the fight against Communist and separatist 
rebels. However, there could be no talk of a security alliance or of multilateral 
security cooperation. Each ASEAN state continued to try and organise its 
security on a national basis. The USA ranked as the guarantor against global 
threats and against any penetration by the Communist powers China and the 
Soviet Union. The Philippines, for example, was linked with the USA through 
close bilateral security treaties. Security agreements also existed between 
Washington and Thailand. On the other side, there was a security treaty 
between Vietnam anc the USSR. Even after the American withdrawal from 
Vietnam both world powers retained military bases in the region: the USA on 
the Philippines, the Soviet Union in Vietnam. Up until the end of the Eighties 
this was the frontline of the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

Regardless of the many parallels to Europe, the developments which emerged 
in Asia after the cessation of the East-West conflict and the collapse of the USSR 
were often of a completely different nature. Moscow lost its influence in 
Southeast Asia and also normalised its relationship with Beijing. So far, however, 
Communist regimes have stayed in power in China, North Korea, Vietnam and 
Laos. At the beginning of the Nineties, the three Indochina states and the 
ASEAN group did move closer together and the conflict in Cambodia was 
gradually defused. The international press, however, referred to an “Asian 
paradox”, i.e. a rapid increase in defence spending and an arms race despite 
general global detente’. 


Old and New Challenges 

What are the reasons for this development? At the subregional level of the 
ASEAN states there is widespread concern about the resurgence of former 
conflicts. Representatives of government, scientists and members of the military 
in all five countries show a keen interest in the conflicts in former Yugoslavia. 
Especially in Indonesia and Malaysia, but also in the remaining ASEAN states, 


3 On the latest defence spending figures cf. Desmond Ball, “Arms and Affluence: Military Acquisitions in the Asian-Pacific Region”, 
in: International Security, Winter 1993794, p. 78. 
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press reports on this conflict are no less detailed than those in Europe, and the 
first two countries mentioned generally express sharp criticism of the Europeans 
in this context. As in Yugoslavia, secessionist movements were also suppressed in 
the past in ASEAN countries, and there are strong ethnic minorities who, under 
different circumstances, could perhaps see new chances for the realisation of 
their efforts. The large number of expatriate Chinese in Souteast Asia, insurgent 
mountain tribes in Thailand, Muslim and Communist rebels on the Philippines, 
and the separatists in East Timor and Aceh (Indonesia) are further examples of 
latent risks. The rapid economic growth in the region has led to increased 
antagonisms between urban and rural areas, dualism and substantial income 
disparities. This is a further risk potential for the regimes and the elites which, 
in some cases, have been in power for decades. The volatility of these conflicts 
triggers a sense of uncertainty, especially since nationalistic, ethnic and religious 
independence movements are increasing worldwide. 


Other threats exist at the overall regional level in Southeast Asia. Although by 
signing a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation’ Vietnam and Laos have 
expressed their basic willingness to overcome former antagonisms and to work 
towards stability and cooperation despite the political and economic systemic 
difference the future of Cambodia is still burdened by tremendous uncertainties. 
The demarcation of borders and the affiliation of islands are disputed between 
Thailand and Cambodia, Laos and Thailand, Cambodia and Vietnam, and 
China and Vietnam. The peoples of Indochina have fought against each other 
for centuries and there have been changing hegemonies of individual tribes. The 
century-old rivalry between Thailand and Vietnam over the role of leader in the 
region is also resurfacing. These are historical animosities which can be 
instrumentalised anew whenever required. ASEAN is also disquieted by the 
unstable political situation in Myanmar (Burma). There is talk of almost 
200,000 refugees, especially Islamic minorities. Comparisons are made with the 
development in former Yugoslavia. In addition, terrorism and the increase in 
smuggling and drug trafficking are further threats for the whole of Southeast 
Asia which heighten the sense of uncertainty and demand new answers. 


The centres of conflict in the neighbouring Northeast Asian region (China, 
Japan, Korea) are a much greater cause for concern, especially at the security 
policy level. The continuation of the strict division of Korea, the irrational 
foreign policy of the Stalinist Kim I] Sung, who has been in power in Pyongyang 
for over 40 years, and the complete isolation of his state are extremely dangerous 
for the situation of all Asian-Pacific countries. Reports on the unsuccessful 
attempt to control nuclear power plants which are alleged sites of nuclear 
armament compound the suspicion. Kim Il Sung’s uncompromising stance, 
however, is generally viewed in Southeast Asia as a “hazardous game” aimed at 
obtaining the recognition and support of the West. Experts believe that North 


4 Treaty on Friendship and Cooperation in Southeast Asia according to Kusuma Snitwongse, “ASEAN’s Security Future”, in: Harvard 
International Review, Spring 1994, p. 8. 
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Korea does not yet have:the amount of plutonium needed to build a nuclear 
bomb’: The future of the two Koreas, however, and the question of their 
reunification are also considérable factors of uncertainty for the entire region. 
The relations between China, Taiwan, and — to a lesser degree — Hong Kong are 
no less risk-laden. So far, Beijing has rejected any demand to fundamentally only 
use non-violent means to unify with Taiwan. Both countries are modernising 
their defence forces. The planned i integration of Hong Kong is also marked by 
difficulties. There are difference of opinion between China and Japan 
concerning the territorial sovereignty over the Senkaku Islands, which are 
currently under Japanese control. Historical legacies from the epoch of Japanese 
conquests in China and Korea and the role played by China in the Korean War 
in 1950 are still remembered only too well by sections of the population and 
also increase tension in the region. 


Power Vaccum and Regional Big Powers 


The role of the USA is of paramount importance to the redefinition of 
security policy in the entire Far East. In 1989, the USA already also began 
scaling down its military presence in Asia. In spring 1990, the Pentagon 
presented a Strategy Paper for the Asia-Pacific Basin (EASI 1 and EASI 2). — 
Although the USA’s role as conciliator, honest broker and the final guarantor of 
security in the region is also emphasised for the future too‘ there was reference 
to a necessary reduction of American troop levels. At the end of 1991, Defence 
Secretary Cheney announced a ten-per-cent reduction in troops for the roughly 
135,000 soldiers in East Asia after. the Philippine senate had rejected the 
ratification of the new Military Base Agreement. By the end of 1992, about 
8,000 men had been pulled out of the Philippines. Washington had thus 
abandoned its largest and strategically signficant naval and air base in the region; 
the USA now only has bases in Japan and South Korea. 


To a growing extent, government representatives from this region have voiced 
their concern about a power vaccum and called for a continuation of the 
American military presence in Asia. Although a hegemonial role for the USA is 
rejected a complete withdrawal of the Americans would be regarded as fatal. The 
position taken by the ASEAN states, however, is not uniform. Whereas 
Singapore favours closer ties with the USA and has concluded treaties on smaller 
American troop deployments and supply facilities for the navy and air force of 
the USA Indonesia and Malaysia show greater restraint. Although they have also 
concluded treaties with Washington on the use of repair shipyards and supply 
facilities the press there adopts a decidedly anti-American stance, something 
which is hardly conceivable without the approval of the governments. 


5 Sung Chul Yang, “North Korea Needs Time to Collapse”, in: /nternational Herald Tribune (IHT), 5 April 1994, A differenc view is 
taken by Kay Moeller/Markus Tidten, “North Korea'and the Bomb; Radicalisation in Isolation”, in: Aussenpolitik, 111994, pp. 99-109. 
6 Sheldon W. Simon, “U.S. Strategy and Southeast Asian Security: Issues of Compatibility”, in: Contemporary Southeast Asia, March 

1993, p. 301. i 
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In Kuala Lumpur, the term “power vacuum” is rejected as an “empty phrase 
of the West”. What is more, Japan had in the meantime replaced the USA as the 
number-one investor in a number of ASEAN countries (such as Singapore and 
Malaysia)’. As growing economic interdependencies revealed, the USA was still 
upholding its own vital interests in the region. For this reason Washington 
would continue to take on certain security policy tasks. The USA would 
continue to view dangers to free access to and the use of sea routes, the 
hegemonic efforts of other big powers, and the like as a threat, it is claimed. The 
Southeast Asia states would have to tackle risks of an intraregional nature, on the 
other hand, on their own anyway. Thailand, Singapore and the Philippines view 
the USA in a more positive light and are working towards a strengthening of 
their engagement in East Asia. 

In 1992, the American policy on Asia changed. The volume of trade with 
Asia exceeded that between Western Europe and the USA (US-$ 344 billion as 
compared with US-$ 228 billion)’. Richard H. Solomon sees. this as proof of a 
lasting interest of the USA in Asia, irrespective of current political atmosphere’, 
and Secretary of State Christopher said in July 1993 in Singapore that the USA 
would continue to be actively engaged in Asia and that America was an Asia- 
Pacific power and would remain so in the future’. At a military level, this is 
reflected in the continued presence of the 7th Fleet in the Pacific. Improvements 
are being made in the navy and in the air force in terms of technology and 
personnel; the “rapid deployment force” is being modernised. Nevertheless, the 
fears of the Southeast Asian states remain that “traditional” big powers might 
seek and assert hegemony. China, Japan, India, and — for the time being, with 
reservations — Russia are mentioned in this context. 

China has regarded Southeast Asia, especially Indochina, as its natural sphere 
of influence for centuries. Reports about a substantial modernisation and 
strengthening of the navy and air force have caused concern among the 
comparatively weak neighbours". Chinas interest is, on the one hand, to keep 
neighbouring countries, for the first time in centuries, free from alien, i.e. 
Western influences. On the other hand, Beijing has repeatedly made positive 
statements recently on the American military presence and above all supports the 
retention of the security treaty which binds Japan to the USA and thus 
counteracts the creation of a separate Japanese power. At the beginning of the 
Nineties, China normalised its relations with all ASEAN states and with South 
Korea. Trade with these countries experienced a tremendous upswing; the basis 
for peaceful and prosperous cooperation would appear to be fundamentally 
favourable. However, the uncertainy over China’s future internal development, 
the concern about chaos and instabilities as the result of inner-Chinese succéssor 


7 Suedostasien akiuell, January 1993, p. 11. 

8 Daljit Singh, “Ease Asian Security Means Dialogue and U.S. Will", in: /HT, 27 July 1993. 

9 Richard Solomon, “Asian Architecture. The US in the Asia-Pacific Community”, in: Harvard International Review, Spring 1994, p. 
27. 

10 Ibidem, p. 60. 

11 Desmond Ball (footnote 3). 
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struggles after the foreseeable departure of Deng Xiaoping, possible secessionist 
activities in the south, fear of unrest following the integration of Hong Kong, 
and uncertainties concerning the future relationship between Beijing and Taipeh 
mar the optimism. 


There are also fears that Japan might seek to take on the role of leader in 
Southeast Asia. On the whole, however, growing economic ramifications lead to 
a dismantling of the historic ienemy image of Japan, even though more minor 
conflicts do exist, such as, for example, in connection with the accusation 
addressed to Tokyo that it was using the region as a reservoir for cheap labour 
and not sufficiently giving ‘host countries their fair share of profits. The 
maintenance of the Japanese-American Security Treaty is also viewed as essential 
in Southeast Asia, since — together with Article 9 of the Japanese constitution — 
it prevents the country’s arms build-up and militarisation. 


A further potential regional power is India. During the second half of the 
Eighties it became the biggest arms exporter in the Third World". India did 
not sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty for nuclear weapons and, according to 
many experts, is now believed to possess nuclear bombs. The country. is also 
modernising and strengthening its navy and established military powerful 
bases just before the Malacca Strait on the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. This 
is being carefully observed by the neighbouring states Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Thailand and Singapore. Although multilateral relations have also improved 
here since the disintegration of the Soviet Union, and there are reports of 
cooperation in the fields of industry, science, and even security policy, ASEAN 
military experts in particular ‘have expressed their concern that an increase in 
conflicts within this region could prompt New Delhi to pursue a more 


aggressive foreign policy. 


Trouble Spot South China Sea 


Rival claims by six countries to islands and reefs in the South China Sea are 
viewed as a serious source of potential conflict. China and Vietnam demand 
sovereignty over the entire territory of the Spratly Islands; Taiwan, the 
Philippines, Malaysia and Brunei to parts of it. Furthermore, Hanoi and Beijing 
dispute sovereignty over the Paracel Islands. All countries with the exception of 
Brunei have occupied a number of islands and set up military bases there. The 
situation under international law is unclear. Since the UN resolution which 
allows sovereign states to extent their nautical-mile zones to so-called economic 
zones this dispute has become particularly significant. The nautical area has by 
and large untapped oil and gas resources. Fishing rights and mineral deposits on 
the seabed are particularly important. The group of islands is located in the 
middle of an international shipping route. Over 70 per cent of Japan’s energy 
supplies are transported via this route. 


12 Bilveer Singh, “ASEAN’s Arms Prccurements: Challenge of the Security Dilemma in the Post Cold War Era”, in: Comparative 
Strategy, 1993, p. 211, 
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Whereas most countries agreed during several conferences organised by 
ASEAN” at the beginning of the Nineties that they would seek a common and 
peaceful settlement of disputes and a diplomatic solution Chinas position is 
ambivalent. Although Beijing supported these efforts China provoked its rivals 
through further military occupations, through the construction of military 
landing strips on the Paracel Islands, through the granting of oil concessions to 
an American firm, and through a law on coastal waters in which it confirms its 
unrestricted claim to all islands. Experts view the conflict as a serious threat to 
the security of Southeast Asia. Against this background, reports on large-scale 
military efforts by all ASEAN states, especially in the maritime field (with the 
Philippines doing the least in relative terms) become significant indeed. 


Despite worldwide detente and a disintegration of the blocs, therefore, new 
uncertainties and risks have emerged. The Asian countries find themselves 
confronted with an increasingly complex and unpredictable political 
environment at the beginning of the new decade. So far, however, there has been 
no serious threat or clear enemy image. 


Discussions on New Security Structures 


Although ASEAN was not primarily created as a security alliance it’s main 
aim during the Cold War era — apart from the containment of inner-regional 
conflicts — was to ensure a counterbalance to the Communists of Vietnam. At 
the level of economic and cultural integration the successes were rather modest. 
A security alliance or a collective defence alliance did not exist. Through the 
withdrawal and disengagement of the two global powers at the beginning of the 
Nineties the question surfaced for the first time since the assumption of power 
by the European colonial powers whether the countries in this region would be 
able to set up their own international security structures. Varying perceptions of 
threat, concern about alien intervention in internal affairs, mutual mistrust, fear 
of a loss of sovereignty, and the lack of a cultural and sociological cohesion of the 
peoples in the ASEAN region constitute enormous obstacles for the creation of 
a common security policy frame. The discussion on a regional alliance, therefore, 
does have its justification. 


The “model Europe”, i.e. NATO and collective defence at a regional level, 
still rank by and large as a Western model and are rejected accordingly. 
Security policy, at least officially, did not appear to be an item on the agenda 
of the annual meetings of ASEAN foreign ministers at the beginning of the 
Nineties. At the same time, an awareness of possible risks increased among the 
leaders in this region. The rapid economic growth created new networks and 
interdependencies, which produced increasing vulnerability, for example, the 
dependence on foreign energy resources. Free access to the markets, 
unimpaired shipping links, and the integration into the international flows of 


13 Leszet Buszynski, “ASEAN Security Dilemmas”, in: Survival, Winter 1992/93, p. 91. 
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communication and information are indispensable for modernisation and 
economic growth, but they also create new targets and points of conflict. 
Economic success also increased the self-confidence of the political leadership 
and its willingness tc reshape defence structures and to allocate state revenue 
to do so. 

This explains the signs of a change of heart with respect to cooperation and 
security policy in 1992. During the conference of ASEAN foreign ministers in 
Manila, which was traditionally accompanied by negotiations with so-called 
partners in dialogue EC, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, regional 
security became a main issue. China and Russia attended this security 
conference — this was the first time it was officially given this name — as guests; 
Vietnam and Laos were granted observer status. In the opening speech, the 
President of the Philippines stated that the international changes required 
greater cooperation between ASEAN states in the security policy field. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister supported the creation of a consultative forum of 
ASEAN countries with China relating to questions of regional security. During 
subsequent months ASEAN became the centre of further dialogues. 

The conferences already held regularly at the beginning of the Nineties 
between the states involved in the Spratly conflict became an additional forum 
of security discussions. In May 1993, high-ranking representatives of ASEAN 
met representatives of the seven partners in dialogue (in the meantime, South 
Korea had joined) for a security policy conference before the conference of 
ASEAN foreign ministers in Singapore’. The aim was to reduce tension and 
to deal with concrete measures for “defence cooperation”. Joint manoeuvres, 
maritime surveillance, cooperation in the fight against piracy, exchange and 
cooperation in the training of military personnel, alignment of weapon 
systems, the fight against the proliferation of arms, and the creation of a 
common information and communication network were discussed. 
Confidence-building measures and greater transparency in an effort to reduce 
mutual mistrust were the focus. Concrete results were not announced". 
However, it was decided to form an “ASEAN Regional Forum” (ARF), which 
would convene for the first time in Bangkok in summer 1994 alongside the 
ASEAN meeting and which would intensify its discussions. In addition, China 
and Russia, Vietnam, Laos and Papua New Guinea were invited to attend. 
Burma, Cambodia and North Korea are the only countries in the whole region 
which. are not, for the time being, included in this process. 

The measures discussed, however, have not so far been concretised. 
Although bilateral or trilateral manoeuvres are occasionally carried out between 
Malaysia and Indonesia, Singapore and Brunei, the Philippines and Malaysia 
or Singapore, and there are occasional reports on officer training in academies 


14 Suedostasien aktuell, Seprember 1592, pp. 435 FF. 

15 Michael Vatikiotis, “The First Step”, tn: Far Eastern Economic Review, 3 June 1993. 

16 Joint military training is already taking place on a minor scale, for example, between Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia and Taiwan in 
the air force training centre in Singapore /Desmond Ball, “Strategic Culture in the Asia-Pacific Region”, in: Security Studies, 3, p. 44). 
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of neighbouring states, the arrangements so-far have not been put into 
practice. The envisaged common security structure is still in the main at the 
discussion stage. However, it is hoped that the conference of ASEAN foreign 
ministers in Bangkok in July 1994 will give the discussion momentum. 


Conclusion 

The promotion of economic growth and the guarantee of the internal 
stability ‘that requires have top priority for the governments of all six ASEAN 
states. In economic terms, they already showed an interest in transfrontier 
cooperation at the end of the Eighties, as the discussion on an “Asian-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation” and an “East Asian Economic Caucus” show. The end 
of the Cold War initially led to few changes in the Far East. Gradually, 
however, security policy became a focal issue under new aspects. The ASEAN 
region is not faced by serious crises, but there is a growing uncertainty about 
the erosion of hitherto stable’ structures and the concern about as yet 
unforeseeable new challenges. ASEAN, therefore, actively supported by 
Australia and Japan, is fostering the discussion on a redefinition of the security 
structures in the region. At present, it is not concentraing on concrete concepts 
but on a general dialogue. ASEAN benefits from the fact that, as the only 
multilateral organisation of states in East and Southeast Asia, it has an — albeit 
only weakly developed — institutional structure. The new task of promoting 
international discussion on security issues of common interest has made the 
possibility of a dissolution of ASEAN irrelevant. It seems more likely that a 
gradual incorporation of the three Indochina states could lead to its 
enlargement. The feeling of the Southeast Asian countries of being 
comparatively weak in economic and military terms vis-à-vis powerful 
neighbours such as China, Japan, or — to a lesser extent — India and Russia 
encourages their efforts for more cohesion. This is backed by the realisation 
that the sustainment of their economic growth can only be guaranteed through 
cooperation. 

Differing views are taken on the risk that increasing American 
disengagement could lead to a power vacuum in the region. There is general 
concern, however, about the development in China. Although friendship and 
cooperation with Beijing are stressed in official statements, and the thought of 
a possible Chinese threat is suppressed it becomes clear in confidential 
discussions that China's future is viewed as both uncertain as well as vitally 
important. The feeling of threat as regards Japan, on the other hand, is weaker, 
at least as long as the USA-Japan axis deters isolation action and an extreme 
military build-up. Furthermore, Tokyo’s role in the liberation of Cambodia has 
met with widespread recognition. India and Russia would appear to be 
precoccupied with their closer geographical challenges with the result that they 
will not, in the foreseeable future, rank as serious threats. The incorporation of 
all these states in the Southeast Asian security dialogue seeks a reciprocal 
neutralisation of any desires for hegemony. 
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In this relatively favourable context, the ASEAN states do not feel that they 
require a military alliance in line with the European model, especially since the 
mutual mistrust and rivalries are still substantial. Only a common — at present, 
missing — enemy would probably be able to overome this barrier. Nonetheless, 
for the first time there is talk of collective efforts directed at security. This 
centres not so much on common military efforts but on efforts for a “positive 
peace”, i.e. for social justice, prosperity and an improvement of living - 
conditions. As long as there is no serious existential threat of military conflicts 
this may suffice. In more fundamental terms, however, conflict management 
without credible military power is problematic, as the example of former 
Yugoslavia shows. In military terms, the ASEAN states still pin their hopes on 
the strengthening of their respective national defensive capabilities and, in 
addition, view the UN Security Council and the USA as guarantors for the 
solution of any global crises. It is still not clear whether the future will see an 
independent Asian security architecture, the contours of which are still vague. 
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Klaus Fritsche 
The Crisis in Cuba Continues | 


Cuba has been affected in many ways by the collapse of the Soviet empire. 
Orientation, confidence in the system, and the centre of leadership have been 
lost. What is more, Havana has been deprived of the massive material support 
of the former USSR, which had sustained the unsuccessful experiment of Cuban 
socialism for decades. Klaus Fritsche from the Federal Institute for East 
European and International Studies in Cologne examines the consequences of 
this development and how the Castro regime is responding to the new challenge. 


Cuba hit the headlines yet again at the end of 1993. The-emigration of Fidel 
Castro's daughter and granddaughter rekindled hopes among Cuban exiles in Florida 
that they might soon return to their rative country. In Havana, Fidel Castro 
reiterated his view to the National Assembly on 27 December 1993 that the 
economic crisis was forcing the government to accept “setbacks in the building of 
a socialist society”. The resolutions of reform, however, did not materialise. Due.to 
differences within the leadership the National Assembly merely belatedly condoned 
the measures already effected in autumn 1993 and consoled the population by 
referring to a special session the following year. 


The Crisis of Cuban Socialism . 

Official data on the economic decline are not available in Havana. An estimate 
by the Cuban Institute of World Economics refers to a fifty per cent decrease in 
gross domestic product between 1989 and 1992. Cubas import capacity fell during 
the same period from US-$ 8 billion to US-$ 2.4 billion. The even lower figure of 
US-$ 1.7 billion in 1993 was mainly attributable to the catastrophically poor sugar 
harvest of 4.2 million'tonnes — as opposed to 6.8 million tonnes, the previous year. 
At the same time, the terms of trade deteriorated following the discontinuation of 
the special Comecon prices. In 1993, Cuba received only t.8 tonnes of crude oil, 
instead of 3.83 tonnes, for one tonne of sugar'. For this reason Cuba, which has 
neither oil deposits nor other energy resources worth speaking of; was only able to 
import 6.1 million tonnes of oil in 1992, as opposed to 10 million tonnes three 
years earlier. The result was a drastic reduction of production. Estimates refer to a 
no more than twenty to` forty per cent utilisation of capacities. The public transport 
system has collapsed, and, like private transport, been mainly replaced by bicycles. 
Power cuts are part of everyday life. The worst period so far in this respect was . 
August 1993, when there was no electricity for between 16‘ and 20 hours a day. | 


| Jose Luis Radaiei “Las relaciones entra Cuba u la Antigua URSS: 1990- 1992", int Boletin de pean sobre Economia Cubana. 
No. 8/1992, p. 11. 
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The import restrictions have also had adverse effects on the food supply situation. 
Cuba depends to over 50 per cent on imports. The import-induced shortages were 
compounded by the decline in national agricultural production, caused by storms, 
the lack of fertiliser, and socialist mismanagement. At the end of 1992, Carlos Lage, 
the Secretary of the Council of Ministers responsible for economic matters, 
announced that the fcod’ programme launched in 1986 had failed to achieve its 
goals. It had definitely not satisfied the needs of the population. As an example, he 
referred to a 45 per cent drop in milk production for 1991 and 19922. At 50 per 
cent, the decline of the potato harvest in the province of Havana in 1993 was on 
a similar scale. oe . 


Altogether, fewer imports and the decline in production have drastically worsened 
the supply of the population with consumer goods and food. Even the few rationed 
products are not always available. At least in the urban areas the food situation has 
reached a critical level. “One meal a day is the rule, and sometimes that consists of 
just boiled rice,” is how Robert. Lessmann described his experience in November 
1993°. Correspondingly, per capita calorie consumption already fell from 2,848 to 
2,500 kcal in 1992. The medical care system is suffering to an increasing extent. 


Ar the same time, the black market ‘is flourishing; it now accounts for over 
GO per cént of supplies. Almost everything can be bought there — albeit at prices 
which the majority of the population cannot afford to pay. With an average monthly 
incomé of 250'pesos, a packet of cigarettes or a kilo of rice cost up to 20 pesos in 
autumn 1993, a bar of soap about 50 pesos, and eggs 10 pesos each. The exchange 
rate vis-à-vis the dollar at that time was approximately 70 pesos, whereas there is an 
official parity of 1:1. The shortage of goods and a demand overhang of 10 billion 
pesos, the national volume of income of 14 months, exert tremendous inflationary 
pressure. ~~ 3 


Cuba, however, is not only experiencing an economic decline. The crisis also 
affects other fields. The social values are declining too. There is prostitution on an 
alarming scale in tourist centres, crime is on the increase and occasionally explodes 
in youth gang circles. This phenomenon, which was hushed up for a long time, first 
became a focus of public , attention in summer after a gang of youngsters attacked 
a bus, robbed i its _ passengers, aid killed one person. 


As a result: of the long power-cuts. dere has been protest action for the a time. 
There are rumours according to which the windows of Communist Party offices and 
of the homes of functionaries were smashed; one local party official is even reputed 
to. have. been killed. Although: the situation has calmed down again through the 
“normalisation” of the power. cuts to four to eight hours such action clearly reflects 
the growing discontentment with the current government policies. The renewed 
increase in the number of refugees:and the numerous attémpts to travel abroad 
through employment or grants, have the same roots. 


2 Taking Commercial Advantage ‘of Change in Cuba, London, Caribbean Council for Europe, 1993, Par. 20. 
3 Robert Lessmann, Von der Nachbeserung zur wirtschaftlichen Serukturreform, Benn, Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Oct/Nov. 1993, p. 5. 
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Cuban-Style Policy of Adjustment e 


The collapse of the Soviet Union constituted an economic disaster for Cuba. It 
not only lost the previous financial assistance in the form of special prices and cheap 
loans. The sales markets for Cuban products also disappeared. These factors alone, 
however, cannot explain the crisis. Rather, they have bluntly exposed the structural 
deficiencies of the Cuban economy. i 


The first signs of the crisis were already noticeable in the mid-Eighties. As the 
Cuban leadership viewed the exaggerated adoption of the capitalist elements of the 
Soviet economic model as the reason for the problems a revolutionary cure was 
prescribed for Cuban society in the form of a rectificación. This consisted of strict 
centralist control, the throttling of private initiative, and the appeal to revolutionary 
awareness, but also the attempt to increase the efficiency of production. 


The concept was doomed to failure once and for all in the wake of the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. However, despite the deteriorating economic situation and 
contrary to the desires of the population expressed at many assemblies the 4th Party 
Congress of the Cuban Communist Party confirmed a rigid course in October 1991. 
Efforts were made to organise economic survival through a series of measures which 
were to leave the structure of the economy unaffected. It was obvious, however, that 
internal rationing and redistribution measures were not enough. Havana, therefore, 
pinned its hopes on opening up the country to external trade. The aims were to 
attract foreign capital for investments in joint ventures and to obtain foreign 
exchange through the rapid extension of the tourism industry. An increase in export 
production was to be achieved through high-standard biotechnology. The 
assumption, apparently, was that the resultant dollar economy could continue to be 
strictly separated from the tightly controlled peso economy. 


This calculation, however, did not work out, even though progress was made 
in the economic sectors operating with Western involvement. The number of 
tourists increased from 336,000 in 1991 to 600,000 in 1993. This could not offset 
the decline of the other economic sectors. Furthermore, the tourism industry 
perforated the dividing line to the peso economy aand accelerated’, the process of 
the dollarisation of the Cuban economy. More fundamental changes had become 
unavoidable. 


This realisation must have found majority support in the Cuban leadership by 
mid-1993. Beginning with Fidel Castros speech on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of storming of the Moncada barracks (26 July), not only were the first 
reform steps introduced, bur, ideologically, there were signs of a toning down of the 
“death or socialism” slogans. “Saving the achievements of socialism” became the 
slogan of the day. “The readiness to achieve success,” Castro declared on 8 
November 1993, “is more important than the readiness to die” ‘ 


4 Castro: Fehler korrigieren, ohne Sozialismus anfeugeben, Deutsche Welle Monitor-Dienst Lateinamerika, 10 Nov. 93, p. | (according 
to Prensa Latina, 8 Nov. 93). 
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The First Reform Moves 


_ Following a reshuffling of the government on 8 August 1993 the possession of 
foreign exchange was “decriminalised” five days later’. At the same time, Cubans 

were allowed to buy goods in the foreign exchange shops previously reserved for 

tourists only. The intention was to siphon off the dollars in circulation, which had 

gone into black market transactions up until that time, and thus improve the state’s 

foreign exchange pool. This short-term effect, however, had considerable social 

implications. The “rule of the dollar” was fostered to an even greater extent. Those 

who had no foreign exchange were pushed to the brink of economic ruin. What is 
more, those Cubans who had already been law-abiding citizens because they 

supported the revolution and who had for this reason refused to accept foreign 

exchange felt duped. | 


The law issued on 8 September 1993 relating to “Employment on Own 
Account”® mainly aims to create new jobs for the growing number of disguised 
unemployed working in state-owned ‘businesses and to thus relieve the state budget. 
To begin with, 117 types of employment were allowed, and the list was extended 
to 135 on 22 October 1993. The law, however, only provides for an independent 
activity without wage-related employment. Only products these persons manufacture 
themselves are allowed to be sold in order to prevent “the emergence of intermediate 
dealers or parasites’. The prices are not laid down.by the state, but are supposed 
to relate to demand and supply: The authorities, however, have the right to intervene 
in the case of “excesses”, the nature of which is not defined in derail. As taxation, 
the “private operators” have to pay a fixed monthly amount, somewhere between 
20 and 80 pesos — an extremely low figure in view of the current prices in the 
unofficial sector. 


In February 1994, over 140,000 persons were reputedly self-employed. Despite 
this keen interest the economic effectiveness of this measure will initially remain 
limited, since the general economic setting does not permit efficient activities. The 
central problem is the procurement of tools and working materials. Officially, the 
private operators rely cn state supplies. As this system does not work they have to 
turn to the black market. The self-employed, therefore, permanently operate on the 
verge of legality. Even in the Cuban press the fact that it is not clear “what happens 
to persons who sell goods which were not manufactured from raw materials 


originating from the state” was described as a “weak point of the law”®. 


The most far-reaching move so far was the resolution of the Politburo on 10 
September 1993, through which most of the state farms — they farm 73 per cent 
of the land and account for 78 per cent of agricultural production — are to be 


i 


5 “Decree-Law No. 140 of the Council af State on Decriminalising possession of hard currency”, in: Granma fnternational, 
25 Aug. 1993. 

6 “Decreto-Ley número 141 del Consejo de Estado”, in: Granma, 9 Sept. 1993. l 

7 Kuba: Nur Selbstgebasreltes darf privat verkauft werden, Deutsche Welle Monitor-Dienst Lateinamerika, 28 Oct. 1993, p. 7 (according 
to Latin, 26 Oct. 1993). 

8 “Weder die beste aller Loesungen nozh der schlimmste aller Fehler”, Deutsche Welle Monitor-Dienst Lateinamerika, 22 Oct. 1993, p. 
9 (according to Radio Rebelde, 19 Oa. 1993). , 
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dissolved and integrated into cooperatives’. This measure, whose implementation 
began without delay, provides for the continuation of state ownership, but the rights 
of ownership and use are to be transferred to the cooperatives for an indefinite 
period. The latter should be able to determine their own production and operate 
on the basis of self-financing. Furthermore, there are plans to hand over areas of up 
to half a hectare which were previously not used to pensioners and other single 
persons to be farmed. 


The problem is that private activities on a larger scale are still not allowed and 
that the cooperatives are only permitted to sell to’ the state. If the produce is 
purchased on the basis of the currently valid state price system and the peso 
continues to depreciate the interest shown by farmers in an increase in agricultural 
production is unlikely to grow appreciably. The goals envisaged by the reform, 
therefore, will hardly be attained. 


Ideological Differences Retard the Process of Reform 


Although the resolutions adopted in August/September 1993 are inadequate their 
acceptance meant that the Cuban leadership did go further than many observers 
expected. In addition, it is also aware that these three resolutions alone do not 
signpost a way out of the crisis. The situation can only be improved through an 
extensive reform package. The “further measures” announced for the end of 1993, 
however, have still not been effected. The reason given for this delay is the need to 
initiate a broadly-based process of discussion in the population first in order to gain 
greater acceptance for the measures to be introduced. However, the fact that the 
Cuban National Assembly only gave its consent belatedly at the end of December 
1993 to the measures taken in autumn and consoled the population by referring to 
a special session in 1994 is probably rooted in differences within the party 
leadership. Furthermore, the possibilities for private activities were limited again in 
December 1993. The “paladeres” — private restaurants — have to close down again; 
private taxis are no longer allowed to operate in the tourist centres. 


This development i is undoubtedly the expression of deep-rooted conflicts in the 
Cuban leadership on the direction and pace of reforms and on the associated 
ideological problems. Although it is difficult to clearly classify individual persons as 
“reformers” — due to external pressures the unity of the leadership is particularly 
emphasised -— different conceptual approaches do result from the various statements 
issued. In view of the crisis, for example, Ricardo Alarcon de Quesada, President of 
the Cuban National Assembly, feels that “concessions (of a capitalist nature)” are 
“the only means of saving socialism.” However, “if we manage to save it we shall 
then again be able to follow the path of Communism we designed after the victory 
of the revolution.” Other members of the leadership, such as Foreign Minister 
Roberte Robaina, on the other hand, view reforms as necessary in order to “do 


9 “Acuerdo del Burd Politico, Para Hevar a cabo importantes innovaciones en la agricultura estatal”, in: Granma, 15 Sept. 1993. 
10 Alarcon: Zngestaendnisse sollen Sozialismus auf Kuba reten, Deutsche Welle Monitor-Dienst Lateinamerika, 30 Aug. 1993, p. 6 
(according to EFE, 25 Aug. 1993). 
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justice to the needs ard realities of the country.” Robaina, therefore, calls for “a 
vision of flexible-and pragmatic changes, which would not be restricted by past or 
current ideological models or stereotypes”. 


The economic plight will necessitate further reforms if a social explosion is to be 
prevented. In official statements, there is growing reference to the “socialist” Chinese 
and Vietnamese lines of reform, from which Cuba needed to learn. As regards the 
economic component this has so far remained lip-service. The central elements of 
these reforms — the privatisation of the agricultural sector, the restriction of the 
state monopoly on trade, and the authorisation of private businesses — are the 
subject of discussion among academic experts, but so far appear to be beyond the 
powers of imagination of the leadership. Castro, for example, again declared “state 
protection of trade” to be a major.task. “Learning from China’ is currently limited 
to rejecting any change in the political system and to using all means available to 
cling to power. 

The economic proposals under discussion since autumn 1993 are also of a limited 
nature. One aim is to come to grips with the country’s financial situation without 
resorting to means of a “shock therapy” in order to, as far as possible, safeguard 

“social achievements”. The surplus of purchasing power in Cuba ranks as a particular 
problem. In order to resolve it the possibility of a cut in the currency is being 
considered. In view of a budger deficit of 4.2 billion pesos there is also a need to 
reduce or eliminate state subsidies and to seek new ways of state financing. 
Consideration is also being given to a progressive income tax and a value added 
tax. At the end of 1993, Finance Minister Rodriguez mentioned for the first time 
the introduction of chargés.for certain state services in the cultural and educational 


fields. 


Other measures are aimed at boosting production to both improve the supply 
situation for the population as well as to increase exports. In dissociation from the 
Guevarist concept of strong moral incentives, the Cuban leadership now wants to 
step up material incentives so as to improve performance at work. Even the partial 
payment in dollars is being discussed. Disguised unemployment represents a central 
problem. Although its elimination is to be supported by a guarantee’ of basic social 
welfare and the creation of new job opportunities in the field of “self-employed 
work” the Cuban trade union headquarters has already warned about mass 
redundancies. 


Outlook | 

#6Available parameters-do not indicate an improvement of the situation in 1994. 
In view of the development of raw materials.prices worldwide — an increase in the 
price of sugar and a decrease in the price of oil — some observers are convinced 
that this year could at least see the end of the period of “free fall” °. It is not clear, 


11 Kubanischer Aussenminister kuendige “vorsichtige” Reformen an, Deutsche Welle Monitor-Dienst Lateinamerika, 13 Sept. 1993, p. 4 
(according to Radio Havana, 10 Sept. 1993). 
12 Douglas Farah, “A New System is budding for Cubans”, in: 2T, 7 Febr. 1994, p. ó. 
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however, when the Cuban leadership will agree on further economic reforms and, 
in particular, how far-reaching these will be. The hopes of the Cuban population 
that this leadership can find a way out the crisis sink with every day that passes. 
What is more, the economic conditions for successfully overcoming the crisis are 
becoming worse, even though the collapsé of state control of economic activity does 
pave the way for spontaneous economic processes. l 


Other factors, therefore, will have to ease the situation in Cuba. The country is 
making great efforts to move out of international isolation and thus create the basis 
for a greater influx of foreign capital. Relations with Latin America and with the 
other Caribbean states have improved. There are a few signs of a revitalisation of 
relations with Russia; China has become an important pillar of support. 
Furthermore, the Cuban leadership is hoping to benefit from the growing differences 
among Cuban exile groups. More and more appear to be dropping the previous 
“only-without-Castro” stance. There have already been initial contacts between these 
groups and the Cuban government, interestingly enough, financed by the Hanns 
Seidel Foundation, which has CSU leanings. 

The central problem, however, remains the relationship with the USA. The 
embargo, which was tightened in 1992, not only prevents direct American-Cuban 
business contacts, but also impedes trade with other countries. Ships which deliver 
goods to Cuba, for example, are not allowed to call at American ports during the 
following six months. So far there has been no sign of a fundamental change during 
Clintons presidency. The atmosphere, however, has improved somewhat. The 
blockade policy not only gives the Cuban leadership “national” arguments to 
reinforce its own power, but also runs the risk that the necessary restructuring of 
society will be accompanied by eruptions of violence. A normalisation of relations 
would be more conducive to peaceful transition. 
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| BOOKS 


Global Problems 
Albrecht Zunker (ed.): Weltordnung oder Chaos? 


Beitraege zur internationalen Politik. Festschrift 
zum 75. Geburtstag von Prof. Dr. Klaus Ritter, 
Internationale Politik und Sicherheit Vol. 35, 
Baden-Baden: Nomos Verlag 1993, 579 pp. 
bound, DM 49. 
Klaus Ritter was the founding director of the 
Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik foundation in 
Ebenhausen near Munich, a major think tank of 
international politics in Germany, responsible in 
this capacity until 1988. Bearing the title 
“Weltordnung oder Chaos?” the Institute presents a 
festschrift in honour of the former director, which, 
in its breadth and differentication, does justice to 
the lifework of Klaus Riteer so important for 
political science in Germany. In five sections with a 
broad range of subject matter the festschrift raises 
~ and sometimes differentiates in filigree style — 
and answers — Gudrun Kramer on Islam, human 
rights and democracy — anc creatively — Friede- 
mann Mueller on ecology and the transformation of 
international economic structures —- the most 
important issues of international politics. The five 
sections reflect the regional concentrations resulting 
from the transformations of international politics. 
The first section analyses ways towards a new 
European order, with a clear focus on its supra- 
national organisation; the disintegration and trans- 
formation of the socialist states is the central aspect 
of the second section, which reflects the political 
decentralisation of the European East. The struc- 
turing potentials in the trilatzral relations becween 
Japan, the USA and Europe are explored in the 
third section (with an important look by Kay 
Moeller at China’s position}; the fourth section 
analyses the trouble spots and processes of trans- 
formation in the South; and the final section 
examines the multitude of global challenges. The 
total of 37 chapters provide a compendium of 
international politics at the beginning of the 
Nineties. Once again, Klaus Ritter deserves credit 
for this; without him this important publication 
would not exist. l 


Thorsten Goerrissen: | Grenzueberschreitende 
Umweltprobleme in der internationalen Politik. 
Durchsetzung oekologiscner Interessen unter 
den Bedingungen komplexer Interdependenz, 
Baden-Baden: Nomos Vezlagsgesellschaft 1993, 
ISBN 3-7890-3158-5, 289 pp., paperback, 
DM 44. 


In view of the increasing scarcity of ecological 
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resources and the growing interdependence of the 
international community environmental problems: 
are becoming a key focus in international relations. 
In these mainly new kinds of conflicts massive 
material interests clash, the assertion of which does 
not solely depend on the political and economic 
power constellation. In his monograph Thorsten 
Goerrissen initially outlines the questions addressed, 
the methods, the frame of the analysis, the premises 
and the categories before examining the problem of 
cross-frontier environmental conflicts with re- 
ference to two case studies — the conflicts over 
transit road goods traffic across the Alps and the 
establishment of an international climate protection 
regime. Finally, he draws conclusions from 
experience in these two fields for environmental 
cooperation, the requirements of interest assertion, 
and power relations. 


Life, Death and Aid. The Médecins Sans 
Frontières Report on World Crisis Intervention. 
Edited by François Jean, London —- New York: 
Routledge 1993, ISBN 0-415-10550-1, paper- 
back, 160 pp. 
The report.by Médecins sans Frontières, which 
helps the victims of bloody conflicts in the most 
dangerous regions, under the most difficult of 
circumstances and withouc political bias, describes, 
with reference to corresponding exemplary cases, 
the implications of the different behaviour of 
members of the international community towards 
bloody conflicts for the people concerned: non- 
intervention (Sudan and Afghanistan), regional 
intervention (Tadzhikistan, Caucasus, Liberia), 
peace-creating operations (El Salavador, Angola, 
Cambodia}, and intervention described as 
humanitarian (Bosnia, Somalia). The report then 
provides a systematic explanation of the associated 
problems: The Paradoxes of Armed Protection 
{Jean Christophe Rufin), Peacekeeping Operations 
Above Humanitarian Law (Francoise Bouchet- 
Saulnier), The Human Rights Challenge to 
Sovereignty (Guy Hermer), Health-Care Re- 
construction (Philippe Biberson/Eric Goemaere), 
When Suffering Makes a Good Story (Rony 
Brauman). A book, as objective as it is dedicated 
from the perspective of the persons who suffer, on a 
complex of problems which has also become 
relevant in Europe after the end of the East-West 
conflict. 


Frank R. Pfetsch/ Peter Billing: Datenhandbuch 
nationaler und internationaler Konflikte, 
Baden-Baden: Nomos Verlag 1994, ISBN 3- 
7890-3273-5, paperback, 318 pp., DM 98, 
This reference book of facts and figures records, 
insofar as the relevant information exists, the 
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international and national conflicts since 1482, 
describes them in accordance with 51 characteristic 
features, and, on the basis of che data bank 
KOSIMO (Conflict-Simulation Model), compiles 
the resultant evaluations. In addition to a list of the 
over 1,400 identified conflicts, the publication 
contains characterisations of conflict types defined 
by the authors, a presentation of the research 
approach, methodology and operationalisation of 
KOSIMO, explanations of the relevant codification 
problems, tables with enumeration results in the 
light of the various assessment criteria selected, and 
comments on the political systems of the parties to 
the conflicts. 


Security Policy 


Stockholm International Peace Research Institute: 
SIPRI Yearbook 1993. World Armaments and 
Disarmament, Oxford: Oxford University Press 
1993, ISBN 019-829166-3, cloth, 834 pp. 
£ 50. 


The yearbook contains an introduction by the 
Institute Director Adam Rotfeld (Parameters of 
Change), five main sections (Environment and 
Security 1992; Global and Regional Security and 
Conflicts 1992; Arms and Technology Proliferation 
1992; Military Spending, Arms Production and 
Trade 1992; Arms Control and Disarmament 
1992), two annexes (with information on the 
most important arms control agreements and a 
chronology), a glossary, a list of abbreviations, and 
a combined name and subject index. The in- 
dividual articles are: Environment, Security and 
Development (Gro Harlem Brundtland); Scarcity 
of Resources and Environmental Security (Richard 
H. Moss); Preventive Diplomacy, Peace Restoration 
_ and Peacekeeping (Roger Hill); Main Armed 
Conflicts with an introductory section and 
~ individual studies on the end of the Cold War, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, conflicts in the former USSR, 
Cambodia and South Africa (Ramses Amer, Birger 
Heldt, Signe Landgren, Kjell Magnusson, Erik 
Melander, Kjell-Ake Nordquist, Thomas Ohlson 
and Peter Wallensteen); Post-Soviet Legacy of 
Conflict and Risks (Vladimir Baranovsky); CSCE 
(Adam Rotfeld); Development and Proliferation in 
the Field of Nuclear Weapons (Dunbar Lockwood 
and Jon Brook Wolfsthal); Development and 
Proliferation in the Field of Chemical and 
Biological Weapons (Thomas Stock); Oppor- 
tunities and Risks in the Field of Biotechnology 
and Genetic Engineering (Tamas Bartfai, S. I. 
Lundin and Bo Rybeck); Military Technology and 
_ International Security — Example USA (Eric H. 

Arnett and Richard Kokoski); Military Spending 
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(Saadet Deger); Military Spending in Central and 
Eastern Europe (Evamaria Loose-Weintraub); 
Arms Production and Trade-(lan Anthony, Paul 
Claesson, Elisabeth Skoens and Siemon T. 
Wezeman); Nuclear Arms Control (Dunbar 
Lockwood); Conventional Arms Control in Europe 
(Jane M.O. Sharp); The UN Special Commission 
in Iraq 1992 (Rolf Ekéus); The Chemical Weapons 
Convention (J. P. Perry Robinson, Thomas Stock 
and Ronald G. Sutherland). 


Charles Weston: Transatlantische Neuorien- 
tierung. Amerikanisch-europaeische Buendnis- 
politik nach der Aera des Kalten Krieges, 
Munich: Olzog Verlag 1993, ISBN 3-7892- 
8590-0, paperback, 228 pp- 
In this paperback, Charles Weston, a leading 
authority on American politics, takes stock of the 
implications of the political upheavals berween 
1989 and 1991 for the relations between NATO 
partners on both sides of the North Atlantic and for 
the capability of the Western alliance to act. The 
authors turns particular attention to the resultant 
global challenges, the conflict between domestic 
policy requirements and foreign policy re- 
sponsibilities in che USA, the transformed situation 
in and around Europe, the conflicts berween the 
NATO states over questions relating to security 
structure and trade policy, the state of German- 
American relations, the emergent foci of the foreign 
policy of united Germany, and the development 
trends in the European-American relationship, The 
carefully compiled study, which gives the reader a 
clear picture of the existing problems and the 
options for their solution, concludes with a 
combined name and subject index. 


F. Stephen Larrabee: East European Security 
After the Cold War, Santa Monica CA: RAND 
National Defence Institute 1993, ISBN 0-8330- 
1471-4, paperback, 195 pp. 
This publication analyses the international 
constellation of the former non-Soviet Warsaw Pact 
states (excluding, naturally, the former GDR, which 
acceded to an in the meantime united Germany) 
under aspects of security. The result is a both 
teliable and differentiated picture, which, in 
addition, is presented in a clear and concise form. 


Peter van Ham: Managing Non-Proliferation 
Regimes in the 1990s. Power, Politics and 
Policies, London: Pinter 1993, ISBN 1-85567- 
137-9, paperback, 118 pp., £ 9.95; ISBN 1- 
85567-136-0, hardback, 118 pp., £ 22.50. 


“After the end of the Cold War the non-proliferation 


of nuclear weapons has become more important 
than ever before. The risk of nuclear military 
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capacities falling into the hands of terrorist and 
similar forces is particularly real following the 
disintegration of the forme: USSR. This study, 
therefore, is an extremely relevant contribution to 
considerations on international security. 


Ralf Trapp: Verification under the Chemical 
Weapons Convention. On-Site Inspection in 
Chemical Industry Facilities, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press 1993, ISBN 0-19-829160, 
paperback (large format) 111 pp., £,18.50. 
An expert’s report, compiled on behalf of the 
SIPRI, written by the scieatific adviser of the 
German delegation in the Preparatory Commission 


of the Organisation for the Prohibition of Chemical - 


Weapons in The Hague. 


Edward J. Laurance / Sizmon T. Wezeman./ 
Herbert Wulf? Arms Watch. SIPRI Report on 
the First Year of the UN Register of Con- 
ventional Arms, SIPRI Research Report No. 6, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press 1993, ISBN 0- 
19-829179-5, hardback, 143 pp., £ 25; ISBN 0- 
19-829177-9, paperback, 143 pp., £ 16.50. 


Gunnar Skogmar: Nuclear Triangle. Relations 
between the United States, Great Britain and 
France in the Atomic Energy Field, 1939-1950, 
Copenhagen Political Studies Press 1993, ISBN 
87-87749-49-1, paperback, 238 pp. 
A lucid and reliable presentat:on which covers the 
periods up until the Anglo-American landing in 
German-occupied France (1938-44). up until the 
dropping of the first two atomic bombs (1944/45), 
and then up until 1950 and chapters on the 
beneficial effects of Anglo-American efforts for 
nuclear efforts in France and the political 
implications of the French categorisation in the 
Western alliance after 1947/48. The book ends 
with a conclusion, a bibliography and a combined 
name and subject index. 


Joachim Krause/Charles. K. Mallory: Chemische 
Waffen in der Militaerdoktrin der Sowjetunion. 
Historische Erfahrungen und militaerische 
Lehren 1919-1991, Bacen-Baden: Nomos 
Verlag 1993, ISBN 3-7890-3124-0, bound, 
238 pp. DM 36. 
Chemical weapons played a greater role in the 
USSR than in Western states. Supported by 
documents not previously evaluated, the authors 
turn to the question of how these weapons were 
integrated into the overall mil.tary concept of the 
Soviet state. Links are forged to the past (to the 
Russian experience in the First World War) and to 
the future (to the current ideas and considerations 
of the new states which emerged from the USSR), 
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Krause and Mallory come to the conclusion that the 
realisation was already beginning to gain general 
acceptance during the final years of the Soviet 
period that, under modern battlefield conditions, 
the benefit of chemical weapons had become less 
significant than during the past. 


EUROPE 


Chris Brown (ed): Political Restructuring in 
Europe. Ethical Perspectives, London —- New 
York: Routledge 1993, ISBN 0-415-09638-3, 
hardback, 258 pp. 
Alongside an introduction by the editor, the 
anthology contains chapters on Consitutionalism 
and secession in Eastern Europe (Cass R. Sunstein), 
Federalism and confederalism (Murray Forsyth), 
Justice and boundaries (Omara O'Neill), Cos- 
mopolitanism and sovereignty (Thomas W. Pogge), 
Cosmopolican liberalism and the states system 
(Charles R. Beitz), The nation-state (David Miller), 
The perspectives of constitutive theory (Chris 
Brown), New tribalism (Michael Walzer), The 
moral basis of political restructuring (Zarko 
Puhovski), Cosmopolitans and communitarians 
(Ryszard Legutko), and Comments and conclusions 
(Hidemi Suganami), a selected bibliography, and a 
combined name and subject index. 


International Bertelsmann Forum 1992. The 
Future of Europe. Alternatives — Strategies — 
Options, Guetersloh: Verlag Bertelsmann Stif- 
tung 1993, ISBN 3-89204-078-8, paperback, 
147 pp. 
The foreword (Horst Teltschik) and the 
introduction (Helmut Kohl) are followed by articles 
on the “contours of a new commonwealth” on the 
territory of the former USSR (Leonid Kravchuk; 
Yevgeniy Ambarzumov; Krzysztof Bielecki), the 
relationship berween the USA and Europe (Brent 
Snowcroft; Edzard Reuter), the tasks of the EC 
(Jacques Delors), the problems of introducing 
democracy and the market economy (Vaclav Klaus; 
Leszek Balcerowicz; Fritz Ullrich Fack), and the 
options for the future of Europe (Werner 
Weidenfeld/Josef Janning). The discussions are 


presented in summarized form. 


Henrik Holtermann (ed.): CSCE. From Idea to 
Institution. A Bibliography, Copenhagen: 
DJOF-Publishing 1993, ISBN 87-574-3017-9, 
paperback, 324 pp., dk 516,- plus VAT. 


Ernest Wistrich: The United States of Europe, 

London — New York: Routledge 1993, ISBN 

0-415-09324-4, paperback, 174 pp., £ 10.99. 
The book considers the perspective that the 
European Union will develop into a federation on 
the basis of the Treaty of Maastricht. 
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GERMANY 


Werner Weidenfeld (ed.): Was aendert die Ein- 
heit? Deutschlands Standort in Europa. Strate- 
gien und Optionen fuer die Zukunft Europas. 
Arbeitspapiere 9, Guetersloh: Verlag Bertels- 
mann Stiftung 1993, ISBN 3-89204-069-9, 
paperback, 136 pp. 
Introductions by Werner Weidenfeld (on Ger- 
many’s role in Europe) and Gerd Langguth (on the 
new situation for Germany and the EC after 1989) 
are followed by papers by Helga Haftendorn (a look 
back at the role of the Germans in Europe), 
Michael Kreile (Germany’s role in the EC), Helmut 
Laumer (Germany's economic potential in the 
Europe of the future), Hartwig Bartling (economic 
consequences of German unity) and Klaus Haensch 
(power constellation in the enlarged EC), as well as 
contributions to the discussion. 


Wolfgang Hardtwig/Heinrich August Winkler: 
Deutsche Entfremdung. Zum Befinden in Ost 
und West, Beck’sche Reihe 1032, Munich: C. 
H. Beck 1993, ISBN 3-406-37422-0, paper- 
back, 164 pp., DM 19.80. 
Expositions by Wolfgang Thierse, Juergen Fuchs, 
Peter Bender, Rainer Eppelmann, Helga Schubert, 
Peter Merseburger and Richard Schroeder on the 
occasion of a series of lectures at the Humboldt 
University in Berlin in winter 1992/93. 


Klaus J. Bade (ed.): Das Manifest der 60. 
Deutschland und die Einwanderung. With 
contributions by Klaus J. Bade, Ursula Boos- 
Nuenning, Friedrich Heckamann, Otto Kim- 
minich, Claus Leggewie, Meinhard Miegel, 
Rainer Muenz, Dieter Oberndoerfer, Peter J. 
Opitz, and Michael Wollenschlaeger, Beck’sche 
Reihe 1039, Munich: C.H. Beck 1993, ISBN 3- 
406-37429-8, paperback, 232 pp., DM 14.80. 
Reflections of experts on Germany’s future de- 
mographic problems and immigration policy issues. 


David Pike: The Politics of Culture in Soviet- 
Occupied. Germany, 1945-1949, Stanford: 
Stanford University Press 1992, ISBN 0-8047- 
2093-2, 691 pp., cloth. 
A reliable scientific publication with informative 
clarity on the politics of culture in the Soviet 
occupation zone after the Second World War, 
which also illuminates the special political 
background and thus sheds light on an important 
part of German history. 


Wolfgang J. Mommsen: Grossmachtstellung und 


Weltpolizik. Die Aussenpolitik des Deutschen 
Reiches 1870 — 1914, Propylaeen-Studien- 
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ausgabe, Berlin: Ullstein-Verlag GmbH 1993, 
ISBN 3-548-33169-6, paperback, 360 pp. 


Central and Eastern Europe 


Theo van den Doel: Central Europe: The New 
Allies? The Road from Visegrad to Brussels, 
Summertown (England): Westview Press 1993, 
ISBN 0-8133-8844-9, softcover, 126 pp., 
£ 20.95. 
Theo van den Doel, a military researcher at the 
famous Clingendael Institute of International 
Relations in The Hague, examines the topical 
question of NATO enlargement, which he views in 
close connection with a vital clarification of central 
Atlantic problems. In detail, the publication 
contains chapters on the starting points and pros / 
cons of the enlargement problem, the historical 
context, the risks of the changed situation in 
Europe, risk scenarios in Central Europe, security 
and defence policies in Central European countries, 
models of cooperation between NATO and the 
Central Europeans, questions relating to the 
envisaged process of integration, and conclusions. 
The book concludes with a subject index. 


Regina Cowen Karp (ed.}: Central and Eastern 
Europe. The Challenge of Transition, Stock- 
holm International Peace Research Insticute, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press 1994, ISBN 
0-19-829169-8, cloth, 322 pp., £ 30. 
In the nature of a nonfiction specialist book, the 
anthology provides an overview of the internal and 
external problems facing the post-Communist 
countries in Europe. The focus on the difficulties of 
transition, is followed by country-related studies on 
the — broadly defined — security issues in Poland, 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia, Hungary, ex- 
Yugoslavia, Russia, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
and two corresponding regional studies on the 
Balkan region and the CIS. The consultation of the 
publication by the reader is facilitated by a 
combined person and subject index. 


Werner Weidenfeld (ed.): Demokratie und 
Marktwirtschaft in Osteuropa. Strategien und 
Optionen fuer Europa, Guetersloh: ‘Verlag 
Bertelsmann Stiftung 1993, ISBN 3-89204- 
079-6, paperback, 468 pp. 
Following an introduction by the editor experts 
from various countries initially turn their attention 
to the problem areas (political culture, civil society, 
instability and security in the international context, 
nationalities conflicts, the formation and com- 
petitiveness of the Russian state), then to the 
analysis of important Central, Southeast and 
Eastern European countries (policies of the EC, 
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bilateral trade relations, minority arrangements, 
regional cooperation, security system). The book is 
the successful result of the work by a study group 
backed by the Bertelsmann Fou ndacion. 


Juergen Fischer! Frank Messner/Karl Wohlmust 
(eds.): Die Transformation der asteuropaeischen 
Laender in die Marktwirtschaft. Osteuropa: Ge- 
schichte, Wirtschaft, Polizik (ed. by Karl-Heinz 
Schlarp and Guenter Trautmann), Vol. 3, 
Muenster: Lit-Verlag 1992, ISBN 3-89473- 
381-0, paperback, 529 pp. 
The publication contains a wide variety of articles 
on the first annual business conference organised by 
the Institute of World Economics and International 
Management in Bremen on the transformation 
problems in Eastern Europe (including Germany's 
new federal states on the territory of the former 
GDR) and the associated questions of economic 
interaction with Western countries (including the 
Western possibilities to support Eastern partners). 


Eastern Europe: Chatllenzes — Problems — 
Strategies, Published by the Bertelsmann Foun- 
dation in the series “Strategies and Options for 
the Future of Europe”. With Contributions by 
Werner Weidenfeld, Manfred Huterer, Josef 
Janning and Anita Wolf-Niedermaier, Gueters- 
loh: Bertelsmann Foundacion Publishers 1993, 
ISBN 3-89204-074-5, paperback, 102 pp. 

The book deals with “Challenges”, “Structural 

Problems”, “Hazards”, “Strategies” and “Proposals”. 


Sergei A. Karaganov (coorainator): Russia — the 
State of Reforms. Study report of the Institute 
of Europe (of the Russian Academy of Sciences). 
Strategies and Options for Europe, Gueters- 
loh: Bertelsmann Foundation Publishers 1993, 
ISBN 3-89204-083-4, paperback, 96 pp. 


Nationalitaetenprobleme und Minderheiten- 
konflikte in Osteuropa. Strategien und Optionen 
fuer die Zukunft Europas. Arbeitspapiere 10, 
bearbeitet von Georg Brunner, Guetersloh: 
Verlag Bertelsmann Stiftung 1993, ISBN 3- 
89204-071-0, paperback, 142 pp. 
The publication contains chapters on the problem 
in brief, concept explanations, an assessment of 
situation, causes of the conflicts, possibilities for 
their solution, and a summary. In addition, there 
are annexes on the nationalities structure of Eastern 
European states and on minorities in Eastern 
Europe. 


Hans Suessmuth (ed): Deutschlandbilder in 
Polen und Russland, in cer Tschechoslowakei 
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und in Ungarn. Dokumentation der Tagung 
Deutschlandbilder in Polen, Russland, in der 
Tschechoslovakei und in Ungarn 16.-19. 
Dezember 1992, Schriften der Paul-Kleine- 
wefers-Stiftung, “Leutnerheider Forum”, Vol. 1, 
Baden-Baden: Nomos Verlag 1993, ISBN 
3-7890-3202-6, paperback, 315 pp., DM 76. 
Now that the Central European countries and 
Russia too have returned to the European fold the 
perceptions and views of the peoples there with 
respect to neighbouring Germany have become 
even more, important than before. In this 
anthology, German, Central European and Russian 
authors examine in numerous articles the various 
aspects of the attitudes that have emerged vis-à-vis 
the Germans and which primarily codetermine the 
mutual relationship in the present and in the future. 


Northern Europe 


Edward L. Killham: The Nordic Way. A Path to 
Baltic Equilibrium. Foreword by Max M. 
Kampelmann, Washington D.C.: The Compass 
Press 1993, ISBN 0-929590-13-9, paperback, 
300 pp. Available through Drake Marketing in 
Fairwater, Cardiff, Britain. 
Against the background of the traditional “Nordic 
equilibrium”, rhis professionally written publication 
examines the historical development of the re- 
lationship between the Scandinavian countries and 
Russia and the USSR since the First World War, 
focusing, of course, by and large on the role of 
Finland. Finally, the question is raised of the 
relational change which results from the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. A bibliography and a combined 
name and subject index facilitate reading. 


Christian Bloth: Produkthaftung in Schweden, 
Norwegen und Daenemark, Heidelberg: Verlag 
Recht und Wirtschak& GmbH 1993 (Ab- 
handlungen zum Recht der Internationalen 
Wirtschaft, Vol. 29), ISBN 3-8005-1118-5, 
hardback, 428 pp., DM 195. 
The extensively-based monograph not only outlines 
the new product liability laws of three countries on 
a comparative basis, but also explains in derail the 
regulations there of the subject-matter as a whole. 


Kristian Gerner(Stefan Hedlund: The Baltic 
States and the End of the Soviet Empire, 
London: Routledge 1993, ISBN 0-415-07570- 
X, hardback, 211 pp., L 37.50. 
This highly informative book deals with rhe 
development which led to the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union from the angle of events in the Baltic 
states. Ir concludes with a bibliography and a 
combined name and subject index. 
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The Balkans 


Michael Weithmann (ed.): Der ruhelose Balkan. 

Die Konfliktregionen Suedosteuropas, Munich: 

Deutscher Taschenbuchverlag 1993, ISBN 3- 

423-04612-0, paperback, 336 pp. DM 19.90. 
The anthology contains articles an the Balkans 
berween East and West (Michaei’ Weithmann), 
Bessarabia / Moldova (Ekkehard Voelki), Tran- 
sylvania (Harald Roth), the Dobrudja (Andrea 
Schmidt-Roesler), the Serb-Croat conflict on Croat 
territory (Marie-Janine Calic), Bosnia-Hercegovina 
(Srécko Džaja), Albania (Peter Bartl), the Sandžak 
(Hans-Joachim Haertel), the Muslim minorities in 
Bulgaria (Hans-Joachim Haertel}, the Muslim 
minority in Greek Thrace (Hans-Joachim Haertel), 
Macedhonia/Makedonija (Katrin Voelkl), Istria and 
Dalmatia (Michael Strupp), and the Voivodina 
(Horst Glass). The book concludes with a 
chronological table, a glossary and a selected 
bibliography. A text book in the best sense of the 
word. 


The Gulf War 


Peter Rowe (ed): The Gulf War 1990-91 in 
International and English Law, London and 
New York: Routledge, ISBN 0-415-07520-3, 
463 pp. 
This well-structured and comprehensive publication 
deals with the Gulf War, especially the problems 
involved for international law in general. A brief 
second section examines individual aspects arising 
for English law. Despite the specific nature of the 
topic the book has continuing relevance. 


Lester H. Brune: America and the Iraqi Crisis, 
1990-1992: Origins and Aftermath. A Guide to 
Issues and References, Regina Guides to Con- 
temporary Issues Vol. 8, Claremont / CA: 
Regina Books 1993, ISBN 0-941690-53-9, 
cloth, 208 pp., US-$ 28.95; ISBN 0-941690- 
54-7, paperback, 208 pp., US-$ 12.95. 


Japan 


Wilfried von Bredow!Thomas Jaeger (eds.); Japan 
— Europe — USA. Weltpolitische Kon- 
stellationen der neunziger Jahre, Opladen: Leske 
+ Budrich 1994, ISBN 3-8100-1114-2, hard- 
back, 247 pp., DM 48. 
The anthology illuminates the policies of major 
European states towards Japan (Count Thilo 
Brockdorff, Lutz Kleinert, Hans-Georg Ehrhart, 
Thomas Noetzel), the relationship between Japan 
and the USA, the EC and Russia (Ernst-Otto 
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Czempiel, Matthias Bauermeister, Joachim Glau- 
bitz), Tokyo’s summit diplomacy and policy on the 
UN (Markus Tidten, Frank Bauer), and Japan’s 
role in international politics (Ortrud Kerde / Erich 
Pauer, Wilfried von Bredow / Thomas Jaeger). 


Harry Gelman: Russo-Japanese Relations and 
the Fucure of the U.S.-Japanese Alliance, Santa 
. Monica, CA: The RAND Corporation 1993; 
ISBN 0-8330-1333-5, paperback 98 pp. 
The book give a brief presentation of the historical 
background of the strained relations between Russia 
and Japan, then moves on to the unsuccessful 
attempt to reach an agreement between Moscow 
and Tokyo under Yeltsin, and, finally, turns to the 
relational problems with the USA resulting from 
this situation (in the light of the conditions of 
varying future scenarios). 


Southeast Asia 


Norbert Eschborn: Innere Sicherheit als Ein- 
flussfaktor von Enrwicklungsvorstellungen in 
den ASEAN-Staatem. Am Beispiel Singapurs, 
Malaysias und der Philippinen, Suedostasien 
Vol. 3, Muenster —- Hamburg: LIT Verlag 
1993, ISBN 3-89473-517-1, paperback, 220 


PP- 

The aim of the study, which was by and large 
elaborated in Southeast Asia itself as part of a 
comparative research project at the University of 
Mainz, is the clarification of the region’s specific 
ideas on security and development, which often 
differ from Western concepts, and their mutual 
interrelationship. 


Africa 


Roland Richter: Fluechdingsfragen in Afrika. 
Zwangsmigrationen im Rahmen groesserer Ent- 
wicklungsprozesse. Issued by the Otto Benecke 
Foundation e.V., Baden-Baden: Nomos Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft 1992, ISBN 3-7890-2846-0, 
paperback, 393 pp., DM 49. 
Roland Richter places the problems of refugees in 
Africa in the context of systematically defined crisis 
situations which have triggered refugee movements 
since the beginnings of decolonialisation. By 
elucidating the fundamental causes he contributes 
towards combatting the problem. 


Michael Behrens/Robert von Rimscha (eds.}: Sued- 
afrika nach der Apartheid — Aspekte des poli- 
tischen, sozialoekonomischen und kulturellen 
Wandels in der Aera de Klerk, Baden-Baden: 
Nomos Verlag 1994, ISBN 3-7890-28 23-1, 
254 pp., DM 64. 
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The “negotiated revolution”, through which South 


Africa has been dramatically restructured’ since 
1990, currently forms the bloody final act of ‘a 
political special way. In this anthology, fourteen 
authors from the fields of research and journalism 
make an initial assessment, rich in material and 
facts, of the achievements, opportunities and limits 
to the restructuring of the apartheid system into a 
federal democracy. Not only is South Africa’s return 
to the international community analysed in-its in- 
ternational dimension, but, as sensitively as seldom 
before, a closer look taken at major societal areas, 
from the situation. of young Blacks and the 
churches and trade unions to the educational 
system and the radical right-wing. parties. The 


articles, by Michael Behrens, who outlines the. 


perspectives of future South African policies in a 
strikingly -knowledgeable manner, and Klaus 
Freiherr von der Ropp, who raises the critical and 
unpopular question whether Western democra- 
tisation models really are naively-directly trans- 
ferable as an ideal solution to Africa, are particularly 
commendable: The solution he has been one of the 


few to develop for years of an “Afrikaner Volks- 


staat” now assumes a new dimension in view of the 


recently declared willingness of the ANC to enter 


` into talks wich General Viljoen’s Liberation Front 
J 
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on an “Afrikaner Volksstaat” as a safety valve for a 
civil war which could otherwise not be averted and 
which could even the current events in Natal look 


in retrospect like no more than a summer breeze.: 
Bee Rabert 


International Law __. 
Friedrich Oschmann: Calvo-Doktrin und -Calvo- 
-Klauseln, Heidelberg: Verlag Recht und Wirt- 
schaft GmbH 1993 (Abhandlungen zum Recht 
der Internationalen Wirtschaft, Vol. 30). ISBN 
3-8005-1119-3, hardback, 453 pp., DM 198. 
The Calvo Doctrine, according to which a state 
should not give more rights to foreign citizens than 
to its own and which was elaborated at the time for 
Latin American states, could again become relevant 
with an eye to the new states on the territory of the 
former USSR. The author, however, examines the- 
problem. in the light of the aspect of’ Latin 
America’s international commercial law. Apart from 
the basic principles and consequent derivations of ' 
the doctrine and its national implications, the 
comprehénsive publication concentrates ‚oni the 
problems of international law and of international 
private law including procedural law -and 


` arbitration. 
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Klaus Driever 


Closing the Gap: Ireland’s Experience 
with Integration in the EU/EC 


The European Union (EU) has become the goal of numerous requests for 
accession. Apart from the interest of many Central and Eastern European 
countries in cultural and intellectual integration into a context from which 
they were excluded by Soviet rule more tangible economic interests play an 
important role. In view of the much greater wealth which, in particular, 
the leading EU member states were able to accumulate in post-war years 
mere membership appears to be a guarantee for an upswing and prosperity. 
Experts, admittedly, warn against exaggerated hopes and point out that, 
under certain circumstances, the accession of countries with a much lower 
level of development could also lead to substantial problems for these 
countries themselves. It makes sense in view of such doubts to take a closer 
look at the experience less developed member states once made with accession 
to the EU — at that time still called the European Community (EC). In the 
following article, Klaus Driever, a political scientist at the University of 
Freiburg im Breisgau whose doctoral thesis dealt with the accession problems 
of the Irish nation-state, compares the example of Ireland with past and 
present accession candidates and seeks conclusions with respect to the success 
and failure of the integration of economically weaker states into the EU. 


Requirements for Successful Integration 

There are good reasons to speedily enlarge the EU, at least by adding the so- 
called Visegrád states. Reform efforts in Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic 
and the Slovakian Republic are clearly aimed at integration into the West; a 
reliable accession perspective would accelerate and stabilise the processes of 
transformation in these countries. In the case of the other states of Central and 
Eastern Europe a stage-by-stage integration into the EU seems expedient; for 
some countries the incorporation EU membership is conceivable in the medium 
or long term'. It is undisputed that potential candidates must meet certain 
minimum standards before accession is granted: these include a democracy with 
constitutional freedoms as well as at least indications of a functioning market 
economy. 

However, even if these standards are satisfied new members from Eastern and 
Central Europe will be characterised by their relatively lower level of economic 
development. If they gain accession this is desired by the EU for political 
(security policy) reasons; in economic terms, the new member states will probably 


I In greater detail on this aspect Ludger Kuehnhardt, “Der Osten des Westens und die“russische Frage”, in: Europa-Archiv, 911994, 
pp. 239-247. 
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tend to be perceived as a burden. Such considerations increase doubts as to 
whether these candidates are at all integrable. The concept of integrability focuses 
on the question whether a latecomer is politically and economically able to 
achieve the acquis communitaire of the EU: Can the country economically catch 
up with other member states? Can it be integrated into the institutional network, 
and will the translation and application of Union laws and policies be successful? 
It is also important that, once it is in the EU, a new member does not turn into 
an outsider and obstructionist. 


Even if a state managed to join the EU it does not necessarily mean that it 
will overcome the integrational difficulties which lie in wait inside the EU. Some 
of the problems with which future Eastern European EU members will be 
confronted can be informatively illustrated with reference to the example of the 
Republic of Ireland. Of the economically less developed members of the EU, 
Ireland has the longest experience with integration designed to close the gap vis- 
à-vis other member states. The Irish joined the European Community (EC) — 
now EU — in 1973. Ireland’s experience makes it clear that the belated integration 
of a country into the EC/EU which has existed since 1957 is a lengthy process. 
Taking Ireland as an example, this article tries to outline the three main obstacles 
which have to be cleared in order to achieve a successful integration. A 
particularly interesting question is which factors facilitate and impede the 
clearance of these obstacles. In order to intensify this aspect a comparison is 
useful between the Irish experience and that of the other economically less 
developed EU members (Greece, Spain, Portugal, and — with regard to the 
southern part of the country — Italy). 


Setbacks following EC Accession 

Irish membership of the EC was primarily motivated by economic 
considerations. Up until the end of the Fifties Ireland had unsuccessfully tried 
to industrialise the country through an autarky-oriented economic policy. At the 
same time as Britain — from which Ireland had become independent in 1922 — 
the country made its first application for EC membership in 1961. The French 
veto policy against British EC membership also delayed Ireland’s accession to the 
EC until 1973. The Irish goals did not change during this period. It was hoped 
that membership of the EC would at long last enable the country to become an 
industrial nation. What proved impossible through isolation was now sought 
through integration. 

In 1961, the Irish government already realised the tremendous challenge 
associated with the desired EC membership for small and poorly developed 
Ireland (at that time 2.8 million, today 3.6 million inhabitants). The country 
was not unhappy, therefore, about the long delay of accession. This period was 
needed to prepare domestic industry for the tough competition in the EC 
through well-aimed promotion programmes and through the gradual scaling 
down of protection. When Ireland finally joined the EC in 1973 it was convinced 
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that it would not only survive in the EC but even grow. The then Foreign 
Minister Hillery declared that the EC gave Ireland the chance to achieve its 
national goals: full employment, the end of involuntary emigration, and a 
standard of living comparable with that of the country’s neighbours in Western. 
Europe’. 

Ireland, however, was unable to quickly catch up with the rest. If the gross 
domestic product (GDP) is taken per capita (on the basis of the purchasing 
power standard) as an indicator for the standard of living Ireland was hardly able 
to close the gap during the first 15 years of its membership in the EC: in 1973, 
it was a good 58 per cent of the EC average, in 1988, 64 per cent’. Whereas 
this development can be rated as a minor success there were serious setbacks in 
other fields: almost all branches of the traditional domestic industry were unable 
to survive competition. Their decline was fostered even further by subsidies 
designed to attract foreign and export-oriented industrial firms into the country. 
The number of persons employed stagnated, which, on account of the 
considerable population growth, led to a rapid increase in unemployment: in 
1985 it exceeded 18 per cent for the first time. At the same time the government 
had to cope with high rates of inflation and a tremendous national debt figure 


(roughly 116 % of GDP in 1986). 


During the second half of the Eighties Ireland’s economic integration into the 
EC appeared to have failed. This, however, was when a trend reversal began. The 
Irish government managed to get to grips with public finance. The rate of 
inflation is now one of the lowest in Europe, and the economy records the 
highest growth rates in the EU. It is estimated that Ireland’s per capita GDP will 
improve to about 79.8 per cent of the EU average this year. One problem, 
however, remains: the persistently high level of unemployment. Nevertheless, 
Ireland today ranks as an example of successful economic integration. 


The lines of development of the Irish economy since EC accession are, of 
course, also influenced by the European and global economic trends. The 
repercussions of the oil crisis in 1973, for example, also crippled the Irish 
economy. The external determinants of Ireland’s economic development, 
however, cannot be dealt with here. The variety of internal Ireland-specific factors 
too cannot be considered in detail. Rather, the focus is on the reasons for the 
specific problems which resulted from Ireland’s attempt to push through a catch- 
up industrialisation within the EC/EU. The question is what impeded or 
facilitated economic integrability. 


Ireland’s first moves in the EC began with a misjudgement: contrary to the 
expectations of politicians and industry, there was a negative response by most 
companies, despite intensive preparatory measures and despite a transitional 
period up until 1978, to the free market economy. Whereas these setbacks were 
2 Patrick Hillery on 30 April 1971 to the “Association of Advertisers” in Ireland, Unpublished speech manuscript, Trinity College 
Dublin Library. 


3 These and the following figures can be found in che magazine Europaeische Wirtschaft No. 55 (1993), statistical annex. Also the 
following figures for Portugal, Spain and Greece. 
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in part inevitable unnecessary incorrect decisions were taken particularly during 
the first decade of EC membership. The economic policies of the governments 
during this period revealed just how difficult the decision-makers found it to 
understand the intensified links between the Irish economy and the economies 
of the other EC states. What was missing was the ability to look beyond the 
frontiers of national economic policy. It took a long time for the Irish to learn 
how to adjust their own economic policy to the European setting and to take 
into account the manifold interdependencies. During the second half of the 
Eighties it became clear that the process of learning was successful. The Irish 
economy began to improve. Ireland not only enthusiastically took up the project 
of the Single European Market and the idea of an economic and monetary union 
(EMU). Since this period the government have done their utmost to coordinate 
their own economic policies with the changes at the EC/EU level. 


The Single European Market and the EMU were and are viewed as a second 
chance, after the first chance — the accession to the EC in 1973 — was not 
sufficiently exploited. Efforts today concentrate on a budgetary discipline based 
on austerity measures. In addition, close cooperation with the EU Commission 
is sought prior to numerous decisions. Also in cooperation with the Commission, 
Ireland — like other member states — has forwarded long-term plans for the 
allocation of the EU’s financial resources: the money from the Structural, Social 
and Cohesion Funds should be more specifically allocated than in the past. The 
importance of transfer payments has increased steadily during recent years. In 
1993, these payments accounted for 2.5 per cent of Irish GDP; if the money 
from the EU agricultural budget is added the figure is 7.2 per cent‘. All this 
makes it clear just te what extent the EC/EU has become a central point of 
reference for economic decisions in Ireland. All considerations always take into 
account the European dimension — and more and more frequently also those 
made by management and labour representatives in collective bargaining policies. 


Staying Power and the Will to Learn 

What can we learn from the example of Ireland? Certainly, that accession to 
the EC/EU is not a case of winning the pools for economically underdeveloped 
countries. Accession does not automatically trigger a period of economic upswing 
and contentedness. The opposite is just as probable: serious setbacks are possible 
— above all if the decision-makers stick to their nation-state patterns of thought. 
If asked which qualities an accession candidate should have the basic reply is: 
staying power and the will to learn. A new member which is able to cope with 
setbacks and take the appropriate steps in its own economic policies can thus 
clear a major obstacle along the road to successful integration. 

The Irish had to struggle to overcome this key obstacle. They all too readily 
believed that mere EC membership meant that the goal had been achieved. After, 
contrary to expectations, the Irish economic miracle failed to materialise and even 


4 Figures according to data from the Irish Finance Ministry. 
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the EC itself drifted into a crisis there was initially a mood of widespread paralysis 
in Ireland. Only the EC payments to farmers and other subsidies from Brussels 
were regarded as rays of hope. The basically positive attitude towards integration 
was also retained because there was a lack of realistic alternatives to the course 
adopted. Even in times of serious setbacks membership of the EC was not 
questioned. Only the small “Labour Party” and the trade unions initially voted 
against membership, but, finally, they too accepted integration. In Ireland, there 
was no societal force of note which advocated experiments with a completely 
different economic policy inside or outside of the EC. 


The Irish were no longer keen on experiments. The complete failure of the 
attempt to become a by and large autarkic industrial nation with the help of 
protectionism was a clear warning. This policy — initiated by the Fianna Fail in 
1932 and dropped at the end of the Fifties — is based on political rather than 
on economic rationality: it was hoped that economic autarky would demonstrate 
Ireland’s sovereignty, its complete independence from much-hated Britain. The 
failure of this experiment also marked the end of the ideologisation of Irish 
economic policies. 


The non-ideological and pragmatic basic approach to economic policy matters 
made it much easier for the Irish to overcome the obstacles mentioned earlier on 
along the road to successful economic integration. The setbacks did not trigger 
discussions of a fundamental nature. Above all, the extremely important process 
of learning — the adjustment of the national economic policy — was merely a 
question of time, not of principle. It was often difficult to accept that integration 
was associated with a substantial limitation of one’s own scope for independent 
action and that it increased competition and demanded sacrifices. This 
realisation, however, was not obstructed by ideological ballast or the fear of a loss 
of sovereignty. Ireland stuck to the conviction that EC membership was a route 
with no alternative. 


Alignment of the Political Decision-Making System 


Even if a country is willing to adjust the content of its policies (especially 
economic policies) to the interdependencies induced by integration this does not 
mean that this adjustment will actually take place. More is required here than 
just the political will. The national political decision-making system — both at a 
bureaucratic-administrative and at a government-policy level — must be able to 
implement this will in the day-to-day context. Apart from the need to redefine 
policy content EC membership also makes further demands on the national 
decision-making system: preparations have to be made for roughly 80 to 90 
Council of Minister meetings a year; each member state assumes presidency at 
regular intervals; contacts to EU institutions have to be established. In addition, 
EC law has to be introduced and applied. Furthermore, new members have to 
implement up to 1,300 Directives at once. All this highlights the central obstacle 
along the route to successful integration: the political decision-making system of 
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new EU members must institutionally meet the requirements of membership and 
be aligned accordingly. ` 


The efficiency of a political system can be indicatively measured in terms of 
three criteria: capacity, competence and structure. In Ireland’s case the aspect of 
capacity is identifiably shaped by the countrys size and relative 
underdevelopment. All ministries together have about 28,000 employees, of 
whom only 2,000 or so can be classified as belonging to the politically important 
ministerial bureaucracy. This compactness enables highly flexible decision- 
making channels based on personal contacts and thus somewhat offsets the weak 
capacity. A disadvantage, however, is the fact that Ireland’s political system is 
marked by extreme centralism. The political and administrative decision-makers 
are finding it increasingly difficult to find time for the growing number of tasks 
which have resulted during recent years from EC/EU membership. 


The strength of the system of political decision-making in Irealnd is clearly 
its competent administration: the civil servants are well-educated and motivated. 
To this very day, the British administrative tradition is noticeable. Irish civil 
servants regard themselves as pragmatic public servants who loyally support 
respective governments. This pragmatism, however, does have negative sides: it 
can encourage extreme muddling-through without conceptual far-sightedness. 
Long-term effects are often left unconsidered. Especially in the agricultural field 
the Irish have experienced how the long-term disadvantages of a specific EC/EU 
policy can outweigh the short-term benefits. 


A positive aspect is that the administration is accepted by the public at large 
and that its administrative measures are usually respected — once again, major 
requirements for an efficient decision-making and administrative system. The 
competence of government politicians can be assumed to be similar to other 
EU states. An electoral law with party-list mandates encourages a type of 
parliamentarian who is primarily a local politician. Consequently, the content — 
not just the implementation — of policies on Europe is very strongly influenced 
by the ministerial bureaucracy. This makes for a lack of constancy but also for 
caution and coherence. 


The institutional structure of political decision-making was only slightly 
changed when Ireland entered the EU. The Irish hoped that the established 
decision-making system would handle the new tasks. Only the Agriculture and 
Foreign Ministries underwent substantial changes. The influence of parliament 
(Oireachtas) on Ireland’s policy towards Europe is minimal. As working 
committees have no tradition in Ireland, hardly any influence is exerted on the 
day-to-day routine of the ministries. 


Taking stock of the observations on the capacity, competence and structure of 
the Irish decision-making system it becomes clear that this system was a match 
for the requirements of EU membership from the start. Even an extensive 
institutional adjustment was unnecessary. The efficiency of the Irish decision- 
making system is reflected, for example, in a report by the EC Commission 
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dealing with the cooperation with the Irish over the allocation of resources from 
the Structural Fund. The report confirmed that partnership between the 
Commission and the Irish authorities was smooth, that an exemplary system of 
financial control had been introduced, and that the meetings at all levels were 
well prepared’. 

The Irish have been able to build upon an efficient decision-making system, 
which is firmly rooted in the country’s constitutional and democratic culture. 
However, it is precisely the ease with which this obstacle was cleared which is 
proving a drawback today, since too little attention is being paid to the 
administrative foundations of integration. The EC at the end of the Eighties and 
the EU today embody a completely different level of integration than the EC in 
1973. This transformation increasingly exposes the weaknesses of the Irish 
decision-making system — centralism and inadequate coordination of policies on 
Europe. The rapidly growing density of decision-making at a European level leads 
to capacity problems for the administration in Ireland. The fact that integration 
has acquired a new quality in recent years, however, is even more important: the 
Single Market programme, the economic and monetary union, and cooperation 
in the fields of foreign, security and justice policies point to an existential 
interlinkage of nation-state and the EU; a strict separation according to the 
political and economic aspects of integration is no longer possible. The 
consequence for national decision-makers: they must view their national policies 
on the EU as a single entity, in which political and economic considerations are 
coordinated. In Ireland, the overemphasis of bureaucratic policy impairs this 
coherence, as was shown in the run-up phase to the Treaty of Maastricht: whereas 
Ireland wanted a quasi-federal EU in the economic field, it pursued a defence 
and minimalistic policy when it came to foreign and security policy integration 
and the democratisation of the EU. The Irish advocated economic solidarity 
among member states, but hesitated with respect to political solidarity — as if 
there were no direct link between the two. 


Fear of Political Consequences 

Apart from the problems of the Irish decision-making system, the policy on 
Maastricht mainly exposed Ireland’s difficulty in also accepting those limitations 
of sovereignty which were not directly connected with economic integration. This 
particularly applied to the limitations of the national regulatory competence in 
the spheres of foreign and security policy. The Irish also react very sensitively if 
EC law actually or allegedly affects areas such as the abortion policy. Proposals 
to give the EU’s decision-making system a much more pronounced supranational 
character also meet with little support in Ireland. 

The willingness to also accept the political consequences of integration and to 
not just limit consequences them to economic aspects represents a third obstacle 
for the successful integration of an economically underdeveloped new member. 


5 Commission of the EC, Third Annual Report on the Implementation of the Reform of the Structural Funds (1991), Luxembourg 1993, 
pp. 30-31. 
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This does not mean that new members have to accept all development with- 
out opposition. However, a ‘positive basic attitude on the political dimension 
of European unification is in itself important for the smooth workability of the 


EU. 


In the meantime, accessible government documents show that government 
leader Lemass was aware of the political consequences of membership when the 
first application was made in 1961. He told his cabinet that Ireland needed to 
be willing as an EC member to participate in a common foreign policy and a 
common security policy as soon as these had developed, since both were 
apparently a requirement for the efficiency and preservation of all forms of 
organised communities‘. After the Irish finally joined the EC in 1973 they did 
not initially have to give much through to political consequences. The 
community had lost its political impetus. 


Many Irish people first discovered the political dimension of the EC when 
referendum approval was required in 1987 for the Single European Act. The 
referendum’ triggered a discussion which still continues today and which last 
culminated during the Maastricht referendum: Are the Irish willing to also accept 
political integration for the sake of economic integration? The focus of the 
conflict was Irish neutrality. The governments take the opinion — as in the past 
— that Ireland was militarily but not politically neutral. Neutrality and 
integration, therefore, were compatible. This narrow interpretation was by and 
large accepted up until the beginning of the Eighties. Since then, a growing 
number of Irish people take neutrality to mean both military and political 
independence. In their eyes, political integration and neutrality are incompatible. 
Irelands governments have responded to this change of attitude by showing 
greater reluctance witt. regard: to the strengthening of the common foreign and 
security policy. 


The discussion on Irish neutrality which flared up in the Eighties shows 
exemplarily which problems can emerge when a latecomer calls for EC/EU 
membership for economic reasons only. For the six founder members of the EC 
political considerations were also extremely important: they viewed the EC as a 
Western European anchor of stability. Ireland — which had a neutral status in the 
second world war — lacked this initial context. It viewed the EC as a prosperous 
economic community which it would be worthwhile to join. The political 
dimension of integration was first discovered at a later stage; alchough political 
consequences are not fundamentally rejected they are viewed critically and 
fearfully. Many Irish fear that they will again have to abandon the independence 
they first gained in 1922 and will lose their own identity as a small people in a 
larger Europe. 

6 National Archive, Dublin, Department of the Taoiseach, $ 16877 W, Memorandum for the Government, Application for Membership 
of the European Economie Community, 8 January 1962. 


7 Both in the referendum on the Single European Act (1987) and in the Maastricht referendum (1992) over two-thirds of the Irish 
voters came out in favour of the revised treattes. ' 
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Ireland and Other Latecomers: Comparisons 

The example of the Republic of Ireland illustrates the enormous tasks and 
problems associated with the belated accession of an economically 
underdeveloped state to the EC/EU. These less developed members are above all 
confronted with three obstacles, the clearance of which has been and will remain 
important for successful integration: 

1. A new member must realise that membership is not like winning the pools; 
setbacks are to be expected. In order to economically close the gap vis-a-vis the 
other members European interdependencies must be taken. into account when 
formulating national economic policies. 

2. This integration can only be achieved through an efficient political decision- 
making system, which must also be permanently aligned to the requirements of 
membership. 

3. The EU — like the EC before it — is more than an economic community. 
A new member whose accession is first and foremost economically motivated, 
therefore, must also be willing to accept political integration and its 
consequences. 

The relevance of the obstacles described here becomes clear in a brief 
comparison between the Irish experience and that of other less developed 
latecomers. In the case of the two most recent members of the EU — Spain and 
Portugal — the experience from an economic angle can be regarded as on the 
whole positive: since the beginning’ of their membership in 1986 their gross 
domestic products has moved about 7 per cent closer to the European average — 
although the process of catching up has stagnated since the beginning of the 
Nineties. Both countries have to cope with these — moderate — setbacks. The 
ability to adjust national economic policies to European conditions is also being 
put to the test in another field: both Portugal and Spain have introduced a 
convergence programme in order to meet the criteria for the planned EMU. It 
is still too early, therefore, to decide whether Portugal and Spain will achieve 
economic integration. In this endeavour they will have to make do with a less 
efficient political decision-making system than Ireland. The difficulties both 
countries have when it comes to making full use of the resources allocated by 
the EU show that they have particular weaknesses at a bureaucratic-administrative 
level which are attributable to the political culture and economic 
underdevelopment. 

Administrative weaknesses in Italy also share responsibility for the fact the 
country’s integration has only been partly successful so far. Although as a founder 
member of the EC Italy is no real latecomer the economic development of the 
southern part of the country (Mezzogiorno) was always a goal of Italian EC 
membership. The economic integration of the Mezzogiorno was unsuccessful so 
far, since an effective implementation of the EC programmes by the Italian 
administration failed because of the power of organised crime®. As regards 


8 See on this Fiorella Padoa Schioppa Kostoris, laly. The Sheltered Economy, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1993, pp. 75-113. 
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political integration, Italy has no and Spain only slight problems — as opposed 
to Portugal. To put iz in exaggerated terms, the Portuguese are only interested 
in the money of the EU. They show little interest in political Europe. This 
attitude is connected, on the one hand, with a self-awareness which results from 
the colonial era, and, on the other hand, with the fact that Portugal was first 
able to oust the Salazar dicatatorship in 1974 — internal and external 
independence are extremely important to Portugal’. 


If Ireland is a prime example of a relatively successful integration of an 
underdeveloped country Greece is a prime example of unsuccessful integration. 
Since its accession to EC the Greek per capita GDP has moved away from the 
European average: in 1981 the country achieved 52 per cent, and a figure of 47 
per cent is estimated for 1994. The economic failure, however, is merely a 
symptom for the general inability of Greece to take into account the EC/EU 
dimension when formulating its national policies’. This also applies to the 
foreign policy field. Greece repeatedly undermined attempts by the EC/EU to 
find common positions — most recently, over the recognition of Macedonia. 


So far, Greece has been unable to clear any of the three obstacles outlined. 
The main reason for this would appear to be the fact that accession to the EU 
was extremely controversial in Greece: the left-wing/populist PASOK led by 
Papandreou was fundamentally opposed to membership. Papandreou became 
government leader in the year of accession 1981 and has almost uninterruptedly 
dominated Greek politics since. The threatened withdrawal from the EC has not 
taken place, but the PASOK only recently adopted a positive attitude towards 
membership. The lack of consensus over EC accession meant that every setback 
since 1981 has increzsed criticism of membership. Even if the PASOK had 
wanted to it would probably have been impossible in the anti-Europe climate it 
created itself to effect the often painful adjustment of political content and 
decision-making structures to the requirements of membership. Conclusion: The 
nation-state conditions for che integration of Greece were already poor in 1981; 
they have hardly improved since. l 


This article does nct seek to answer the question whether there are states in 
Central and Eastern Europe which could be successfully integrated into the EU. 
Anyone who does raise this question, however, must — this is something the 
experience of latecomer members so far has made clear — take numerous factors 
into account: democracy, market economy, and the desire for membership alone 
do not guarantee integration., A host of other political, societal and economic 
factors decide how the obstacle course of integration is run. Accession to the EU 
merely achieves formal integration. It is the starting point for real and hard- 
earned integration. 


9 Sibylle Quenett, “Wo Foederalismus ein Schimpfwort ist”, in: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 12 March 1994. 
10 See on this Susannah Vereney, “From the ‘Special Relationship’ to Europeanism: PASOK and che European Community, 1981- 
1989”, in: Richard Clogg (ed.): Greece, 1981-1989. The Populist Decade, Macmillan Press, Houndmills/London 1993, pp. 131-153. 
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Gert Weisskirchen 


The Ukraine at the Crossroads 


After the collapse of the former Soviet Union the countries and peoples there 
have not yet been able to come to rest. The development of the second largest 
successor state, the Ukraine, has decisive importance. In the following article, 
Gert Weisskirchen, a Social Democrat member of the German Bundestag who 
has shown a particularly keen interest in events in the Eastern Europe for many 
years, presents his asessement of and reflections on the situation. As usual in 
this journal, Gert Weisskirchen expresses his own personal views — not those 
of any political party or institution. 


The contest for mandates in the Ukraine is still not over. The probably final 
ballot for the remaining seats in the Verkhovna Rada will be held in November 1994. 
Then, at long last, after presumably ten decisions in just ten months, new persons 
will fill the posts at all political levels from local government to the higher echelons 
of state. How much power will these political players have at their disposal? Will 
they be powerful enough to fulfil the hopes pinned on them by an increasingly 
weary electorate? | 

The votes cast up until 24 July 1994 have enabled the conflicts in the Ukraine 
to surface more markedly than ‘had been initially expected following the euphoric 
start to independence in late summer 1991. What was previously latent now became 
manifest: the continued existence and quality of Ukrainian statehood are undergoing 
a tough test. The economy requires stabilisation, and a concept needs to be 
developed for the country’s security. Will the incumbent political elite now have the 
courage to cast aside the immobilism of former office-holders? Will it put an end 
to the escapism which once induced it to either turn to nationalism or to seek refuge 
in Moscow's embrace? If it fails to venture a new start Russias magnetic influence 
will soon pull it apart. 


The Problem of Economic Stabilisation 

The partial deregulation of prices at the beginning of Kravchuk’s presidency was 
followed by galloping inflation: it reached almost 100 per cent a month in 1993. 
The fact that it fell to 5.2 per cent by mid-1994 is a result of the de facto linkage 
of the karbovanez to the Russian rouble. The state subsidies for incomes try to keep 
pace with the increase in prices. Nevertheless they caused a budget deficit of 40 per 
cent of the annual gross national product. A balance of trade disequilibrium vis-a- 
vis Russia led to debts of US-$ 5.5 billion. The US-$ 4 billion promised during the 
G7 meeting in Naples two days before the Ukrainian presidential elections will not 
suffice to resolve future problems. As Michel Camdessus, Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), remarked after negotiations in Kiev on 27 July 
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1994 detailed measures are also required to liberalise and restructure the economy. 
The earmarked international financial assitance has not yet been disbursed because 
the Ukraine has failed to heed the guidelines for a restrictive budgeting policy laid 
down by the World Bank and the IME Prime Minister Massol intends changing 
the course and in future only promoting competitive industrial enterprises which 
extend their production. His aim is a balanced state budget and an acceleration of 
privatisation. 


In order to counteract the already developing rapid transition to a market 
economy the Verkhovna Rada dominated by former forces stopped privatisation with 
180 to 62 votes. All selling of state property was to be discontinued by 12 August 
1994. The government was urged to revise the list of the 29,000 firms singled out 
for privatisation and to present a list of transport, energy and communications firms 
which should not be privatised. According to the will of the majority of members 
of parliament, firms with national importance should be excluded from privatisation 
and the guidelines for the participation of foreign investors in privatised firms should 
be reviewed. The steps towards the “minor privatisation” were already tentative, 
which meant that the agricultural sector and industrial production were by and large 
ignored. If the Kiev Rada continues this policy of obstructing reforms this would 
economically ruin the country once and for all. Investments have already nosedived 
by 80 per cent, and agricultural production fallen by 23 per cent. 


According to cautious estimates, inconsistent economic policy has already led to 
a drastic impoverishment of the population. In 1993, gross national product 
decreased by a further 15 per cent; during the first quarter of 1994 industrial 
production again fell by 38 per cent. Even a minimal standard of living is in 
jeopardy; the rate of inilation is getting out of hand; more and more workers have 
to wait for months before they receive their pay. At the same time, the price of meat, 
for example, increased 39-fold, of dairy products 29-fold, and of mineral-oil 
products 62-fold between July 1992 and July 1993. In view of the sharp decline in 
the grain harvest caused by persistent drought President Kuchma expects that 
2 million tonnes of wheat will have to be additionally purchased on the world 
market. Furthermore, there is no reliable network of social welfare benefits. Hidden 
unemployment — Kuchma referred to 44 per cent during the election campaign — 
burdens the situation even more. The conversion from military to civilian 
production is making little headway. The inertia of the military-industrial complex, 
which accounts for a third of industrial production and is dominated by established 
cadres, is extreme. 


An important aspect is a reduction of the virtually total dependence on Russian 
energy supplies (86 per cent in the case of mineral oil and 52 per cent for natural 
gas). This makes it easier to understand why the Ukrainian government continues 
to support the extension of nuclear power plants, without putting reactors such as 
Chernobyl out of operation or taking expensive precautionary measures to ensure 
the safety of other nuclear power plants. Rethinking here can at most be achieved 
through massive financial assistance from the West. To this end, the seven leading 
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industrial nations recently provided US-$ 200 million for corresponding 
restructuring activities. It is doubtful, however, whether this support will suffice as 
long as the extreme threats to the environment are not taken seriously in Kiev. 


The most serious mistake in Ukrainian economic policy was to de-couple the 
country’s currency from the rouble, a move made in November 1992 without a 
carefully considered economic concept. The Ukrainian economy, whose production 
can only be arduously sustained through the continuously inflated number of state- 
issued coupons in circulation, has been staggering ever since. The interlocked ties 
of industry in the former USSR were severed; Russian energy suppliers increasingly 
aligned their services to the Ukraine to the price level of the world market. As a 
result, the country depends on over 50 per cent import supplies in its production 
of goods. If it wanted to obtain the same amount of energy it received in 1991 it 
would have to pay US-$ 12 billion in 1994. This contrasts with a commodity export 
figure of only US-$ 7 billion, and external debt increased to US-$ 13.7 billion in 
1993. There are large unexploited means of saving energy, since the country 
consumes at least ten times as much mineral oil as would be the case in societies 
with a developed market economy. And Ukrainian exports suffer from the poor 
quality of the range of goods on offer. Insofar as export opportunities exist the 
Ukrainian producers must sell their goods at a price lower than the costs of 
production. 


The accelerating decline of the Ukrainian economy — together with the 
obstruction of reforms by the Rada in Kiev and a restrictive foreign-exchange policy 
— have deterred foreign investors, which means that the prospects for the much- 
needed modernisation are bleak. The unproductive branches of hard-coal mining 
and metal-processing large-scale industry soak up the financial resources of the state. 
A far-reaching transformation of economic structures is essential if the Ukraine 
intends surviving international competition. Since independence, the President, the 
government and the Rada have issued numerous decrees, laws and directives, but 
these were the product of ideological interests rather than of a consistent market- 
economy concept. As the former director of Yuzhmash the newly elected President 
Kuchma has his roots in the old armament industry. Both his former activities as 
Prime Minister and his initial statements after being sworn in as head of state, 
however, do indicate an ability to engage in sober analysis. The lack of political will, 
he emphasised to the Verkhovna Rada during his inauguration, could trigger the 
“death of the Ukrainian economy, the death of statehood”. In particular, economic 
cooperation with Russia, as the basis for the further development of mutual 
relations, needed to be regulated anew. Whether, however, the old-Communist 
majority in the Rada will condone a resolute restructuring of the economy is 


doubtful. 


The Problem of a New Security Concept 


In 1993, the conflict between Moscow and Kiev over the reduction of the number 
of nuclear missiles deployed on Ukrainian territory and on the sharing-out of the 
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Black Sea fleet escalated. The underlying problem is how to shape the architecture 
of security between the Baltic and the Black Sea. The dispute began immediately 
after the declaration of independence by the Ukraine. In January and July 1992 the 
Foreign Policy Committee of the Russian Supreme Soviet already indicated a neo- 
imperial orientation by laying claim to the Crimean and, in particular, to Sebastopol. 
Although the military power of the obsolete fleet ranks as relatively limited, and the 
nuclear missiles still located in the Ukraine cannot yet be “positively controlled” by 
the Ukrainian side, they do serve as symbolic objects of a dispute. In addition, the 
protected access to the ice-free Black Sea and thus to the Mediterranean is extremely 
important for Russia. 


Irrespective of the renunciation of nuclear weapons declared by the Ukrainian 
Verkhovna Rada its members used the nuclear card and the Black Sea problems as 
trumps in the poker game for the international safeguarding of national interests. 
At the same time, efforts were made to counteract the in the meantime noticeable 
Russian pressure. Ukrainian concessions with respect to the Black Sea fleet, the 
acceptance of Russian military bases, and the use of westward pipelines were able 
to induce the Russian side to make supplementary energy supplies and to respond 
to threatening tones from Moscow. At the same time, however, the view was 
articulated by various Russian sides that the Ukraine was part of Russia’s sphere of 
influence, which made it essential for other states — such as Poland — to show 
particular consideration (as worded by Yeltsin's adviser Stankovich), and which 
turned Ukrainian independence into a “transitional phenomenon” (as remarked by 
the Russian ambassador in Kiev, Smolyakov, in a private discussion). This 
threatening stance prompted 162 members of the Verkhovna Rada to call upon 
President Kravchuk to lay claim to the nuclear arsenal located inside the Ukraine. 
This would be the only basis on which signed disarmament agreements could be 
ratified. This in turn alarmed Washington, which tried to persuade the two 
antagonists to come to some kind of acceptable arrangement on this matter. The 
subsequent negotiation achievements by Yeltsin and Kravchuk were rejected by the 
members of parliament in Kiev and in Moscow. Additional problems were caused 
by stage-managed action by members of the Black Sea fleet. A further complication 
surfaced after a newly founded Party of Slavic Unity called for a Ukrainian-Russian 
federal state at its first congress in Kiev at the end of July 1993. This matched the 
idea of a Russian-dominated Carpathian Republic, which would unite the Crimean, 
Sebastopol and the Donetsk region. 


In an effort to counter the growing tension Yeltsin and Kravchuk met in 
Massandra on 3 September 1993. The policy of intimidation pursued by the Russian 
side essentially appeared to be successful. According to the Russian version, the 
agreement envisaged the sale of the Black Sea fleet to Russia; the revenue to be 
received by the Ukraine would serve to pay back debts for oil imports. Sebastopol 
was to be “leased” to Russia. The nuclear weapons deployed in the Ukraine would 
be rendered harmless by Russian experts; the uranium to be reprocessed would be 
handed over to Ukrainian nuclear power plants. In response to reproach by the 
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Ukrainian national movement Ruch President Kravchuk declared that he had to 
prevent an ultimatum in Massandra. Yeltsin had threatened that either the Ukraine 
had to begin repaying its debts or that Russia would stop energy supplies. The 
Verkhouna Rada rejected this agreement. Moscow stepped up pressure on Kiev. 
Foreign Minister Kozyrev warned that a worse tragedy than Chernobyl was possible 
in view of the technical maintenance problems if the nuclear weapons were not 
withdrawn from the Ukraine by 1 January 1994. However, when the Verkhovna 
Rada ratified the Treaty on the Reduction of Strategic Arms (START I) and the 
Lisbon Protocol added following the dissolution of the former USSR it stipulated 
an exemption with respect to Section 5, pursuant to which the Ukraine became a 
nuclear-free state, and made its consent conditional on the provision of financial 
compensation and security guarantees. Above all, no political and economic pressure 
should be exerted on the Ukraine and the territorial integrity as well as the 
inviolability of its borders were to be guaranteed. The Ukrainian Foreign Minister 
Zlenko stressed that this could be the subject of a trilateral agreement between the 
Ukraine, the USA and Russia. This would enable a process of disarmament 
beginning with the immediate withdrawal of 63 of the 176 nuclear missiles in the 
Ukraine which could then intensify step by step. 


At the end of 1993, Kozyrev declared that his country could not let a new 
nuclear-weapon state emerge on its borders. Every effort had been made to conduct 
a peaceful dialogue with the Ukraine. The problem of nuclear weapons, however, 
had made the situation hopeless. The same was happening with the Black Sea fleet, 
the sharing-out of which was in itself absurd. Sebastopol had been < Russian naval 
base and must be retained as such. 


According to Yeltsin’s message to the Chairman of the Federation Council on 
22 February 1994, only a strong Russia could be a guarantor of stability on the 
territory of the former USSR. Consequently, Russia needed to take on the role of 
peacekeeper and integrator in the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS). 
Tough action in the pursuit of state interests was legitimate. This particularly applied 
to the defence of the interests of the Russian-speaking population in “neighbouring 
foreign countries’. If its rights were violated this affected Russia as a state. NATO 
should not be enlarged, unless Russia itself became a member. Russias striving for 
hegemony not only has historical roots in the feeling of cultural superiority. It also 
has a material basis in the economic dependence of the new states which follows 
from the ramifications of production structures in the former USSR and the reliance 
of the other successor states cn Russian energy and raw materials supplies. A further 
aspect is the fact that the lion’s share of the former Soviet army was taken over by 
the Russian Federation. Following the events at the beginning of October 1993 
Yeltsin was forced to make concessions to the country’s hard-liners. 


So far, a new architecture of security for Europe as a whole has not been moulded. 
NATO's “partnership for peace” initiative only partly does justice to the 
requirements of the new international constellation. Furthermore, it runs the risk of 
creating zones of graded or even unequal security. Kravchuk tried to gain the support 
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of the new states which emerged from the Soviet Union for cooperation in security 
matters in order to prevent the Ukraine from becoming the plaything of Moscow’s 
big-power interests. Indeed, there is a risk in the region of a relapse into a mere 
“intermediate Europe” which has no prospect of independence and which is obliged 
to join an empire. Poland’s President Walesa was sympathetic to the idea expressed 
by his Ukrainian colleague. Until well into the year 1993, Western Europe and the 
USA, on the other hand, gave priority to a stabilisation of the Yeltsin leadership. 
Through the tripartite agreement between Kravchuk, Yeltsin and Clinton at the 
beginning of 1994 the USA took on the role of active mediator for the first time. 
Since then, a reliable frame was elaborated which combines the disarmament of 
nuclear weapon systems and the regulation of the still open military questions 
between Moscow and Kiev with declarations guaranteeing the continuation of 
Ukrainian independence. Existing insecurity has still not been eliminated by this 
agreement. The Ukraine has yet to complete the announced ratification of SALT II 
and the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, even though some of the 176 nuclear 
missiles have been transported to Russia. In Moscow, however, the “Eurasian” faction 
— which emphasises the country’s imperial mission — has asserted its influence. 
This restricts Russian possibilities for cooperation with other successor states of the 
former USSR. The willingness of Russian-speaking sections of the population in the 
Ukraine to side with opponents of independence exacerbates the situation even 
more. Meshkov’s overwhelmingly clear election victory as President of Crimea, his 
success in the referendum, which gave him extraordinary powers vis-a-vis the 
representative body, his call for dual, Ukrainian and Russian, nationality for the 
population of the peninsula, and his constant “needling” against Kiev reveal his 
sympathies for a policy of pan-Russian interests. 


In the 1994 Ukrainian election marathon only the contours of well thought-out 
ideas on security matters were developed. President Kuchma, the government to be 
formed, and the newly elected Verkhouna Rada have yet to make a fresh start. An 
internal stabilisation of Ukrainian society needs to be combined with external 
stability. 79 per cent of the persons surveyed in eleven Ukrainian regions by the 
“Democratic Initiatives” Centre expressed the view that the Ukrainian state must 
ensure the prosperity of its people. Only 7.6 per cent, on the other hand, regarded 
the rebirth of the Ukrainian nation as a priority task. In a polyethnic state, national 
emotionalism may be able to guarantee its identity for a certain period. In the long 
term, however, its cohesion can only be safeguarded by a willingness to reform. If 
this opportunity is missed there is a risk of internal tension and external pressure. 
Economic modernisation is long overdue. If its is based on a clear concept of reform 
it could lead to the security of the Ukrainian state and of its society. 


Internal Antagonisms and Problems 


The political conditions in the Ukraine are determined by historical lines of 
conflict. Leaving aside a brief phase at the end of the First World War efforts seeking 
separate Ukrainian statehood have repeatedly failed since the 17th century. The 
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eastern part of the country went to Russia, which also annexed central Ukraine later 
on. The west was initially taken over by Poland, then Austria-Hungary, and then 
Poland once again. Following the rule of the Tartars Crimea was annexed by Russia. 
Lenin and, above all, Stalin imposed Russian power by means which verged on 
genocide. Especially the Ukrainian rural population and the Crimean Tartars were 
affected. Famine at the beginning of the Twenties and Thirties and the deportations 
of 1944 led to the death of millions. Against the background of a widespread lack 
of national self-awareness and the advanced Russification in many parts of the 
country the overwhelming vote in the plebiscite in spring 1992 in favour of 
Ukrainian independence was surprising. Even in the regions with a mainly Russian- 
speaking population the majority opted for a new state. Since then, however, it has 
become increasingly clear that the Ukraine consists of at least three completely 
different territories. The east is strongly Russified in political and cultural terms; it 
has specific economic and environmental problems. In the west, on the other hand, 
a pronounced national feeling has developed which forms a contrast to the Russian 
side. The central area, which for its part can be differentiated into Kiev-Poltava, the 
south with its greater Russian influence, and Odessa, differs from both. With the 
autonomous Crimean republic, with its chiefly Russian population, as a special 
territory it is fair to talk of five Ukrainian territorial units. 


Up to now, the power struggles between the actors on the political stage have 
obscured the need for a convincing concept of comprehensive reform. A 
regionalisation would counter centrifugal forces rather than give rise to the risk of 
secessions. The democratisation of the territorial segments would strengthen the 
cohesion of the state. The recently elected local representative bodies should neither 
be subordinated to presidential power, as was formerly the case, nor, as now, to the 
Verkhovna Rada. A general functional division of public powers with far-reaching 
federal autonomy provides a guarantee for a stronger bond between the individual 
territories and the state as a whole. If, however, the new members of the 
representative bodies continue the usual conflicts over spheres of influence they will 
gamble away their last chance to ensure the continued existence of the Ukraine. If, 
on the other hand, they seize the opportunity and introduce a policy of fundamental 
reforms they could provide the Ukrainian population with a perspective and make 
it clear that the new state is their own matter. States can only act consistently as 
self-determined subjects if their citizens perceive themselves as self-determined 
actors. 


The Electoral Votes of 1994 


The elections up until summer 1994 reveal a new trend. It began with the 
election of Meshkov in Crimea. Since then, the tendency towards moving closer to 
Moscow has increased in the Ukraine. The background for this was the constellation 
in Kiev, where three sides are vying with one another for predominance: the 
president, the government and the Rada. They have thus obstructed the 


fundamental restructuring which is needed. The other elections of the parliament 
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in Crimea, the president of the Ukraine, the local corporate bodies, and the 
Verkhovna Rada have underlined the tendency to turn away from previous national 
leaders. The aversion of the electorate towards the nomenklatura with its national 
leanings and the unwillingness to reform found its expression in the ballot boxes. 
This trend had differing effects in the various parts of the Ukraine; this intensified 
disunity in the Ukraine. Basically, the protest in the Galician west benefitted the 
Ukraino-nationalist movements, whereas Russophile opponents of the nomenklatura 
were elected in Donbass, in the Slobotsansina in the east and in Crimea. These 
antagonisms were compounded by the fact that the ideological orientation was 
provided on the one hand: by the political Ruch and on the other by the 
Communists. In particular the latter were able to unscrupulously bring their local 
power structures to bear in the election campaigns. Favoured by election laws 
tailored to their requirements, they were by and large able to. prevent independent 
reformers from winning mandates. Although the voters in the region close to the 
capital are open to liberal reforms they were seized by political apathy in view of 
the immobility of politics. Due to the low election turnout in Kiev the last 
parliamentary seats will not be assigned until the November election. A wave of 
displeasure has carried the majority of deputies into their new functions. The 
orientation of the opinions published in the print and electronic media has given 
forces sympathising with the former nomenklatura a structural predominance and, 
for the time being, guaranteed their political survival. They have bought their victory 
in the east with the election promise that everything would get better if only 
relations with Russia improved. In stark contrast to this, the nationalists won in the 
west because they were given the support of their voters in their dissociation from 
Moscow. In the Verkhovna Rada the majorities have shifted on the whole in favour 
of reform sceptics. Although the previous President Kravchuk, who campaigned as 
a national candidate, was mainly elected by the reform-friendly west the victory of 
his rival Kuchma does not necessarily mean stagnation, especially since Kuchma 
ranked as a reformer during his period in office as Prime Minister. His first public 
statements show that he is aware of the urgency of reforms. However, he will operate 
more flexibly than Kravchuk when dealing with Moscow. Nevertheless, it is still not 
clear how he intends gaining greater scope for reform when confronted with 
established power interests, especially in the Verkhovna Rada. 


In the elections to the Verkhovna Rada a total of 338 deputies were appointed in 
the first two ballots on 27 March and on 10 April 1994. A further 20 were elected 
on 24 July 1994. The national Election Commission scheduled the final “run-off” 
ballot in a further 45 constituencies for 7 August 1994. The seats not held by then 
will be assigned in November 1994. The elections were preceded by a heated 
dispute, which was finally settled, under massive pressure from the miners from the 
Donbass region, in favour of; early new elections. The national movement Ruch 
sought a definitive break with the Soviet system, whereas the Communist side merely 
sought its limited reform. The former pinned its hopes on the European West, 
whereas its adversaries were Moscow-oriented. In the elections, the latter were 
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successful thanks to their ability to take advantage of a favourable constellation. In 
populist manner, they knew how to exploit the weaknesses of Kravchuk and of the — 
government, laying the blame for their failures at the doorstep of the advocates of 
systemic change. The introduction of the market economy was held responsible for 
the decline of the economy and a misdirected foreign policy for the tension in 
Russia. The old majority of the Verkhouna Rada was supported by the core of the 
nomenklatura, which was by and large confirmed by the elections. This success is 
also attributable to the fact that it knew how to prevent an open and critical 
discussion on the future of the Ukraine. The “Party of Power”, therefore, still 
controls the media, has the greatest influence on the economy, especially in the big 
industries and the agricultural sectors, and also determines who gets and keeps jobs. 
In a massive and ruthless form, it used all of its instruments to safeguard its power, 
thus deciding this unequal contest in its favour right from the start. Out of fear of 
democratic parties it pushed through an election law which improved its own 
position and worsened that of its rivals. 


5,920 candidates ran in the first ballot. 45.94 per cent had been nominated by 
voter groups which required 10 signatures respectively to qualify. A further 31.84 
per cent were nominated by “worker collectives”, and all that was needed here was 
the signature of the director. The 22.22 per cent, on the other hand, nominated 
by the parties — as a rule, therefore, by the new forces — required at least 
100 members in the constituency, had to hold a meeting with at least two thirds of 
the members and not less than 50 delegates, and present the signatures of 100 party 
members and a further 300 signatures from the constituency. In view of the 
organisational weakness of the democratic parties and their disunity the “Party of 
Power” was able to successfully exploit this election law. Although the candidates 
for parliamentary seats were supposed to be independent of party ties, the fact that 
the nomenklatura had the country’s structures at its disposals definitely paid off for 
its party members. 


The election procedure also provided one-sided advantages. The respective 
“praetendent” is elected once he/she manages to obtain over 50 per cent of the votes, 
providing, at the same time, at least half of the persons entitled to vote actually vote 
in the election. If the second condition was not met the corresponding constituency 
was unable to send a deputy to the national assembly. The democratic deputy Ihor 
Hryniv aptly characterised the election as the “deathblow for party-political diversity 
and democracy”. Candidates were also in a favourable position who gave priority to 
local promises rather than more general problems. The approach inevitably gave the 
previous office-holders, who belonged to the nomenklatura, the edge. At the same 
time, this fostered a tendency towards depoliticisation. The tactical approach of the 
nomenklatura, the avoidance of the discussion of the central problem of economic 
renewal, received legislative flank support. Instead, the focus was on the specific on- 
the-spot concern of the people about their jobs — the old forces claiming to be 
their best guarantors on account of the fact that they usually controlled decisions 


in this field. 
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This strategy was by and large successful in the first ballots. Of the 338 deputies 
elected up until April 1994, 86 belonged to the Communist Party, 20 to the Ruch 
movement, 18 to the Farmers’ Party, 14 to the Socialist Party, 8 to the Republican 
Party, 5 to the Congress of Nationalists, 4 to the Party of Democratic Rebirth, 4 to 
the Party of Labour, 2 to the Democratic Party, 2 to the Social-Democratic Party, 
2 to the Conservative Party, 2 to the Citizens’ Congress, and one to the Christian 
Democrats. There is no information of a further 169 deputies. Of those persons 
elected, 129 came from worker collectives, 120 from voter groups, and only 89 from 
parties. If the deputies are categorised according to their political “colours”, there 
are 146 seats for the Left (Communist, Socialists, Farmers’ Party, Party of Labour 
and Citizens’ Congress), 66 for the Right (Ruch, Republicans, Democrats, Congress 
of Nationalists, Conservative Republicans, Union of Officers, National Assembly 
and the All-Ukrainian Ruch), and 22 for the Centre (Inter-Regional Reform Bloc, 
Party of Democratic Rebirth, Social Democrats, Liberals, and Christian Democrats), 
whereas 104 deputies can be regarded as non-party members. The latter are 
directors, heads of collective farms, and representatives of the administration of 
parliament, the state and the president. | 


Outlook 


The elections have failed to give clear answers to the pressing questions facing 
the Ukraine. The position of the strategists of prevention, however, can be viewed 
as confirmed. The new chairman of parliament, Oleksander Moros, and President 
Leonid Kuchma have moved into key positions of power as protagonists of the East. 
They will act accordingly if they want to make sure that their country does not 
plunge into chaos. Their roots are in the environment of opponents of the necessary 
systemic change. If they want to actually bring about changes they must assert 
themselves against a coalition of retrogressive interests in the Verkhouna Rada. They 
can count on the support of large sections of the population. The high degree 
of mobilisation of the electorate in March 1994 even came as a surprise to the 
candidates. The people are willing to accept change and expect changes, even if they 
are painful. The consequences. of a renewed disappointment could be disastrous. 
The cohesion of the Ukraine would then be jeopardised. There would no longer be 
any political escape route. Despite all pan-Russian calls Moscow is aware of the 
tremendously high price the. reintegration of the Ukraine would involve. The 
Ukrainian economy has fallen far behind the level held by the Russian side. 


1. What is needed now is to take advantage of the business-location advantages 
of the agricultural sector and of industrial location and to foster economic 
modernisation. This must be based on a concept of a single-minded transition to a 
market economy. — 


2. The structures of state must be reformed. This includes a concept of federal 
extension, which, above all, strengthens the role of local government and of the 
regions. 
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3. The Ukraine must find its place in the overall frame of European relations. 
What needs to be clarified is how the CIS should develop in an and which links 
with the European Union (EU) are possible. 


4. The new majority will decide whether the systemic changes in the Ukraine is 
already over before it has begun. Developments can be expected which will rock the 
foundations of Ukrainian society, which will tear many people from their social 
moorings, and provide the elites with renationalisation and recommunisation as 
manoeuvres of distraction. 


As long as the foundations of the Ukraine are not anchored in a social democracy 
with a civil society which functions from below and actively its statehood remains 
precarious. The fate of the Ukraine should not be indifferent to Western European 
democracies. Kiev has declared its desire for European integration and, as the first 
government of the European East, signed NATO’s “peace for partnership” initiative 
and an agreement with the EU. In the dialogue between the two parts of Europe 
the divides between the continent can be bridged. The Ukraine plays an important 
role. The country has fought for its existence for many centuries. In the end, both 
Hitler and Stalin were unable to exterminate this state. It can now grasp its 
Opportunity to overcome the negative sides of the separation and develop a reliable 
prospect of reconstruction. If Western Europe opens itself to the new partner 
culturally and economically and if there is a reconciliation between Russia and the 
Ukraine peace, security and prosperity will become a realistic perspective for the 
troubled region between the Baltic and the Black Sea. 


+ 
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Hans-Hermann Hoehmann/Christian Meier 


The World Economic Summit in Naples — 
A New Political Role for Russia? 


An important international role falls upon the Russian Federation (RF) due to 
the size of its territory and its population, its geostrategic location, its nuclear 
potential, and, last but not least, the intelligence of its people. Admittedly, this 
is confronted with an economy ruined by the former socialist system, a problem 
which surfaces to an increasing degree during a period of transformation. The 
inner contradiction between the countrys strength and weakness leads to 
considerable uncertainties among Russians as well as in other countries when 
it comes to the assessment of the Russian role. This is revealed, among other 
things, in the question of whether or to what extent the RF should be integrated 
into the “club” of the seven leading economic powers in view of the fact that 
economic factors can hardly be separated from political factors and, 
correspondingly, that the G7 should deal with more than just the world 
economy. In the following article, two experts on the Russian economy at the 
Federal Institute for East European and International Studies in Cologne, 
Hans-Hermann Hoehmann and Christian Meier, analyse how this problem 
was tackled at the last world economic summit in Naples. 


Every year in July it’s summit time. The heads of state and government leaders 
of leading industrialised nations (G7) convened for this years world economic 
summit in Naples. The discussion topics again included the continuation of 
international support for the economic process of stabilisation and transformation 
in Russia and in the other successor states of the USSR. Furthermore, Russia's role 
as a future partner in the G7 frame. This article takes a look at the pre-summit 
history and the summit outcome. The chronological background was incorporated 
to show that the summit meetings themselves are merely signposts in a continuous 
process of international political and economic coordination. 


Tokyo Summit Resolutions and their Implementation 

Before the Tokyo world economic summit (7-9 July 1993) the G7 Finance 
Ministers had adopted an assistance package with a volume of US-$ 43.4 billion 
mid-April 1993. Four complexes of measures were included: 

— immediate “stabilisation aid” (US-$ 4.1 billion.); 

— a “full stabilisation programme” (US-$ 10.1 billion.); 

— financial assistance for structural reforms and required imports (US-$ 14.2 


billion), and 
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— debt rescheduling arrangements (US-$ 15 billion). 

Part of this money had already been appropriated in 1992, but could neither be 
authorised for payment nor actually disbursed because the economic preconditions 
had not been satisfied by the Russian side. New aspects were — as elements of 
“stabilisation assistance” — the instrument of the so-called System Transformation 
Facility (STF) of the International Monetary Fund (IMF), which ‘is to function as 
a preliminary stage and catalyst for a full assistance programme, and the 
incorporation of the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development (EBRD) 
into multilateral aid. | 

In comparison to the ministerial meeting mid-April 1993 as well as to the G7 
summit in Munich in 1992 the support for Russia (and for other successor states 
of the Soviet Union) no longer figured as a prominent item on the agenda of the 
actual world economic summit in Tokyo. In brief, the agenda of the Tokyo summit 
itemised the following basic aspects with respect to assistance for and partnership 
with Russia: 

— confirmation of the assistance programme laid down at the special ministerial 
summit; 

— creation of a fund to back privatisation; 

— measures to facilitate foreign trade; 

— assurances of assistance for CIS nuclear power plants; 

— setting-up of a G7 Coordination Group (“Support Implementation Group”); 

— regulation of Russia’s futute relationship to the G7. 

The Tokyo world economic summit continued the process of support for Russia 
by the G7 countries and the economic and financial institutions with which they 
cooperate, but was unable to provide new stimuli to this process. On the contrary, 
following the hectic pace in the West prior to the Russian referendum on 25 April 
1993, which led to the “fire-brigade mission” of the already mentioned special 
conference of the G7 Finance and Foreign Ministers, there was a clear return to the 
routine of “business as usual”. 

As regards the implementation of the Tokyo resolutions the key question relates 
to the extent of implementation of the assistance programme amounting to US-$ 
43.4 billion. Within the frame of the first programme part (“immediate stabilisation 
assistance” amounting to US-$ 4.1 billion) Russia received a System Transformation 
Facility (STF) to the tune of US-$ 3 billion, which was disbursed in two portions 
of US-$ 1.5 bilion respectively in June 1993 and in April 1994. Half of a World 
Bank loan amounting to US-$ 1.1 billion was disbursed. The rest will probably be 
made available in July 1994. None of the second part programme (“full stabilisation 
programme” amounting to US-$ 10.1 billion) has yet been realised. The IMF 
standby credit in this figure (US-$ 4.1 billion) will be the subject of bilateral 
negotiations with the Russian government in autumn 1994, providing the second 
instalment of the economic programme associated with the STF is implemented. 
An activiation of the stabilisation fund of the “General Credit Arrangement” 
amounting to US-$ 6 billion has not yet been under discussion. A release of funds 
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here could only be considered'when the macroeconomic consolidation has reached 
a stage at which the rouble finds a relatively stable level. The central banks of 
the Group of Ten which provides this stabilisation credit hope that, as in Poland, a 
stabilisation of the curzency can be achieved in Russia which makes it unnecessary 
to resort to the loan. The third part programme related to financial resources for 
structural reforms and imports'on a scale of US-$ 14.2 billion. Planned World Bank 
credit assurances of US-$ 3.4 billion were probably realised by roughly up to 
US-$ 2.3 billion until this year’s World Economic Summit. Instead of the planned 
US-$ 300 million, only US-$ 120 million was disbursed for medium-sized firms 
from the EBRD. The World Bank loan for the Russian oil industry, on the 
other hand, totalling US-$ 500 million was paid out completely. As regards the 
promised export loans amounting to US-$ 10 billion, over US-$ 5 billion was 
disbursed in 1993. Reughly the same amount is expected for the current year. 
The fourth part programme, the rescheduling of public loans up to US-$ 15 billion, 
was already realised in full through an agreement within the frame of the Paris Club 
in April 1993. All in all, assistance payments at a volume of US-$ 30 billion have 
been made, not including the special assistance measures for Russia in the bilateral 
frame. 


New Debt Rescheduling Arrangement for Russia 


At their meeting in Kronberg/Taunus on 26 February 1994, the Finance 
Ministers and central bank presidents of the G7 states extended the multilateral debt 
rescheduling arrangements of the Paris Club (April 1993) until the end of April 
1994 and declared at the same time their willingness to support a new 
comprehensive rescheduling agreement with Russia on the basis of an IMF-backed 
programme. The outcome of the negotiations with the creditor states of the Paris 
Club, however, was only a follow-on agreement (4 June 1994). It gives the Russian 
government a breather for the payment of debts amounting to US-$ 7.2 billion, 
insofar as these are not based on new loans. The German share was roughly 38 per 
cent, a figure of approximately US-$ 2.7 billion. — 


As opposed to the previous years. arrangement, the repayment periods were 
extended from seven or ten years to ten to fifteen years. Following Russian insistence 
part of the debt deferral interest: was capitalised: for 1994 rescheduling, the rate was 
lowered to 40 per cent, and the fixed rate of 60 per cent retained for the previous 
rescheduling. Looking towards 1995, Russia was promised a multi-year réscheduling 
in the event that a structural adjustment programme is agreed with the IMF by that 
time. Within the frame of the arrangement made the Paris Club states can expect 
payments of roughly US-$ 3, billion. Germany will shoulder a payment of 
approximately US-$ 720 million (24 per cent). As debt servicing was limited to US- 
$ 4.1 billion in the budget approved by the duma there:a figure of only US-$ 1.1 
billion remains for all private creditors, providing that not all other financial sources 
have been tapped. As before, the signing of a bilateral Sone agreement 
between Russia and Germany is: expected i in autumn 1994. 
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Partnership and Cooperation Agreements between the EU and Russia 

Among the approaches to integrating Russia more markedly into European and 
international economic cooperation the partnership agreements with the European 
Union (EU) are particularly important. It should be pointed out, however, that these 
agreements do not exist in isolation in a broader political and economic context. 
Politically, the Russian efforts stepped up in the first half of 1994 to achieve a special 
status within the “NATO partnership for peace” are significant. Economically, above 
all an agreement on economic cooperation between Russia and the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) should be mentioned, which 
was concluded in Paris at the beginning of June 1994. It provides for increased 
assistance for Russia by the OECD in future in the following sectors: privatisation, 
regulation of competition, financial system, conversion, labour and social system, 
science and innovation, agriculture, nuclear safety, and environmental protection. 
Cooperation, for which representatives of Russia and of the OECD lay down specific 
working programmes every year, should also relate, among other things, to better 
information, advice and training for Russian experts in Moscow and in the Vienna 
OECD training centre. Furthermore, Russia was invited to participate in a number 
of OECD committees. e.g. in the committees for financial affairs, industry, 
agriculture, social affairs and employment. 

The partnership and cooperation agreement between Russia and the EU was 
signed after a negotiating period of a good eighteen months — the negotiating 
mandate of the EU was extended in several stages following tough negotiations — 
at the EU summit in Corfu on 24 June 1994. Of the agreements which the 
government in Moscow have so far concluded with Western states the new one is 
the most far-reaching. It also extends far beyond the trade and cooperation 
agreement signed by the Soviet Union and the EC on 21 December 1989 and 
corresponds to the declared goal of the EU to not only regulate questions of trade 
and economic regulation anew, but also to work towards anchoring democratic and 
market-economy regulatory mechanisms in Russia. There are clear signs that in the 
perception of the EU the RF is a state which has already clearly left the old political 
and economic structures behind it and -— as opposed to, say, the Ukraine — is a 
country in politico-economic transition. This assessment was expressly welcomed by 
President Yeltsin, especially since the USA has not yet expressed the same view. 
Admittedly, whether “Russias progress along the road to Europe” postulated by 
Yeltsin is primarily meant with respect to the the future regulatory structures or 
mainly intended to service Russia’s foreign-policy and external trade interests is still 
unclear. In the event of a continued change towards democracy and market economy 
the EU has announced — as a kind of cooperation reward — the further 
institutional extension of cooperation with Russia, especially in the form of a free 
trade area for the period after 1988. 

The agreement has both political and economic significance. To illustrate the 
economic background it should be pointed out that the countries of the EU are by 
far Russias most important trading partners on both the export and the import side. 
The country supplied goods valued at 14.8 billion ECU (1 ECU = DM 1.92) to- 
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the EU in 1993 and imported products from the EU to the value of 11.5 billion 
ECU. A background report by the EU Commission shows that the EU accounts 
for roughly half of all exports from the successor states of the USSR. They reached 
a value of 17.7 billion ECU, whereas the corresponding figures for the USA and 
Japan only amounted to 637 million and 1 billion ECU respectively. As regards the 
structure of Russian exports to the EU, energy and mineral raw materials accounted 
for 44 per cent in 1993 and metals for 14 per cent. Products from the chemicals 
industry and related industrial branches’ had a share of 4 per cent, and wood and 
wood products a share of 3 per cent. The percentage share of Russian exports which 
rank as sensitive in the EU (steel, textiles, nuclear material, aluminium and fish) 
account for about 11 per cenit. The countries of the EU for their part mainly 
exported machinery and electrical goods and parts thereof to Russia (30 per cent). 
Food recorded an export share of 16 per cent and on-land vehicles and aircraft 
showed a figure of 11 per cent. They are followed by products of the chemicals 


industry and related industrial branches (7 per cent), optical and medical equipment: 


(7 per cent), and plastics and natural rubber (2 per cent). 


In line with its basic intention, the agreement has provisions on three main fields 
of future cooperation: political cooperation, trade relations, and economic 
cooperation. Through an interim agreement the EU Commission hopes to ensure 
that the arrangements made in the field of trade can already come into force before 
ratification by the parliaments of the EU member states and of Russia as well as by 
the EU Parliament. 


The agreement declares the observation of the principles of democracy and 
human rights within the spirit of the CSCE final accords and of the Paris Charter 
for a new Europe to be the basis for political cooperation and the guiding principle 
for the domestic policy of the parties to the contract. If these principles are violated 
the agreement initially limited to ten years can be denounced. A “Political Dialogue” 
is institutionalised, which envisages, among other things, the following 
arrangements: holding of two summit meetings a year of the President of the 
European Council and the President of the EU Commission with the President of 
the RF the setting up of a cooperation council with regular ministerial meetings, 
and, if necessary, additional talks between the Russian leadership and the troika of 
the EU. The topics to be dealt with in the dialogue and cooperation frames are, 
inter alia, economic and foreign policy, the fight against crime involving drugs and 
other criminal offences, scientific and cultural cooperation, social affairs and 
environmental protection. 


The regulation of trade relations seeks a far-reaching elimination of the existing 
barriers for Russia as a supplier on EU markets. With the exception of certain textiles 
and steel products, the EU intends removing all quotas and other quantitative 
restrictions. The EU and Russia grant each other most-favoured-nation treatment 
in accordance with Article 1.1 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which means that suppliers from Russia and from the EU are not allowed 
to be put in a worse position on the markets of the treaty partners than competitors 
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from third countries. A removal of all existing customs barriers is not yet being 
considered. The Russian customs duties for the EU are much higher than the 
European customs charges for Russian supplies. In order to facilitate the adjustment 
of production and consumption structures required in Russia very little will basically 
change here in the foreseeable future. Furthermore, Russia will be allowed, following 
prior consultation with the EU, to impose restrictions for a limited duration and in 
quantitative terms if the importing of certain goods leads to major problems with 
serious social repercussions due to the restructuring of existing production plants or 
if it impedes the development of new industral branches. The agreement also 
includes clauses according to which both parties to the contract can take protective 
measures if damage is caused or if there is a risk of such damage being caused to 
domestic producers through excessive supply quantities or conditions distorting 
competition. As regards trade in nuclear material, France — as the largest trader in 
nuclear material among the EU countries — pushed through the regulation that the 
EU can impose restrictions for untreated and enriched uranium from Russia if there 
is proof that Russian exports have increased markedly or had adverse effects for EU 
uranium producers. Furthermore, the EU and Russia plan an agreement on security 
measures, protection of installations and cooperation on the proliferation of nuclear 
material. Until this agreement comes into force the currently valid legal stipulations 
and international non-proliferation commitments of the parties to the agreement are 
to be applied. Finally, it should be pointed out that the agreement assumes a future 
membership in the GATT and/or in the new World Trade Organisation. 

With respect to economic cooperation the EU and Russia plan cooperation in 
future in, among others, the following fields: investment promotion and investment 
protection, industrial structural change and energy, transport and regional 
development, communications and information infrastructure, science and 
technology. Last but not least, it is hoped that the agreement will create better 
conditions for the creation of new businesses and direct investments on the territory 
of the contractual partner. The guarantee of a repatriation of profits to the native 
countries is also designed to foster the urgently desired transfer of capital to Russia. 
Most-favoured treatment applies for the establishment of foreign firms. Following 
the establishment the “resident treatment” is applied, which means that EU 
companies have to be treated the same way as domestic competitors. The 
arrangements on the establishment and business activity of foreign firms also apply 
to banks and insurance companies. The previous Russian practice of putting newly- 
created banks in Russia in a worse position than banks already residing there was 
abandoned. 

The partnership and cooperation agreement between Russia and the EU is 
designed as a frame for more intensive political and economic relations. Whether 
full use is made of this frame will depend above all on Russias economic 
consolidation and its its future foreign policies. In the economy at most first signs 
of a trend reversal can be detected. In the foreign policy field, therefore, the decisive 
factor will be to what extent Russia can be integrated into the European and 
international political context. 
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From G7 to G8 

As opposed to previous summits the discussion of the economic matters mainly 
affecting the G7 Group was separated from the discussion of general international 
economic and international political problems. Whereas the first phase of the 
summit was “G7-internal”, the discussion in the second part of the meeting was 
extended through the presence of the Russian president. 

The partial enlargement of G7 into G8 was the most important outcome of the 
Naples summit with regard to Russia. During the world economic summit in Tokyo 
the G7 heads of state and government leaders had still strictly observed distance in 
terms of protocol: the Russian. president was first welcomed for a special round of 
discussions on the political and economic situation in his country after the G7 
consultations were over. There were initial signs that this procedure would be 
retained in 1994. At the end of April 1994, however, the then incumbent Italian 
Prime Minister Ciampi announced a significant change following internal G7 talks. 
Accordingly, Yeltsin was to be allowed to attend the G7 consultations on 
international security and economic matters immediately after the internal G7 
economic talks were over and to sign the political summit declaration together with 
the heads of state and government leaders of the G7 countries. Through this 
enhancement of protocol status for the Russian president, which, according to his 
own statements, is to be much more pronounced at the world economic summit in 
Halifax in 1995, Russia has been officially included in the political activities of the 
G7 states. In future, they will probably become even more significant in comparison 
with economic activities proper. The new situation means that the Russian 
government can become fully involved in the political G7 consultations between 
world economic summits and not just sporadically consulted and that it can thus 
exert an influence on the elaboration of positions and the practical approach of the 
G7 states regarding key issues of international politics. This can also be finally 
expected to lead to a restructuring of the entire G7 process in favour of an even 
more extensive Russian involvement, even though Russia is not currently making 
more far-reaching demands. 

The enhancement of Russias status in the G7 process is aimed, on the one hand, 
at increasing the predictability of Russian politics during a phase of difficult self- 
discovery following the loss of the former role of world power through a further 
tightening of international ties.’ On the other hand, it is probably also attributable 
to a changed assessment of the situation on the G7 side. According to this, new 
action potentials will develop for Russia due to a politico-economic consolidation 
and through increasing progress in systemic transformation. These potentials should 
be exploited to also resolve questions relating to international politics and security 
(inter alia in the CIS area) in the Western interest. 

Comparing the summit declarations in Tokyo (1993) and Naples (1994) on 
problems relating to the CIS three significant changes can be identified under this 
aspect: 

—- Russia remains, without any reservations, the key political partner of the G7 
states in the CIS area and thus requires further international support. However, the 
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country no longer stands alone in the centre of Western G7 aid for the process of 
political and economic transformation in the region. 

— as opposed to the situation a year ago, the second largest successor state of 
the USSR, the crisis-ridden Ukraine, has become a focus of Western assistance. The 
politico-economic collapse of this CIS republic would create security problems the 
nature of which would be just as complex for Russia as for the West. 

-— whereas the West has so far contented itself with partial assistance measures 
to increase the safety of nuclear installations the specific project of a closure of the 
nuclear power plant in Chernobyl now provides the opportunity to elaborate a 
convincing overall international concept. 


Towards a “Traditionalisation” of G7 Assistance for Russia 

In Naples, the G7 partners refrained for the first time from presenting a new, 
diversified assistance programme for Russia. One reason is the shortage of available 
financial resources in the entire G7 area. There are a number of other reasons, 
however, for restraint regarding further financial engagement for Russia: 

— through the second debt rescheduling agreement of the Paris Club of 4 June 
1994 the country was already given substantial prior financial relief amounting to 
US-$ 7.2 billion; 

— the implementation of substantial parts of the extensive G7 assistance package 
drawn up in Tokyo in April and July 1993 is either still in progress or has not yet 
been implemented at all; 

— the stabilisation successes for individual economic and political sectors claimed 
by the West make assistance seem less urgent; 

— the appreciable capital flight abroad signals the existence of extensive resources, 
providing they can be kept in the country or flight money induced to return. 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, that, despite basic willingness to back the 
process of transformation in Russia, the G7 states point out traditional ways of 
mobilising assistance to the Russian government. They nee include four 
measures, listed in their order of significance: 

— intensification of cooperation with international financial organisations; 

— improved implementation of assistance measures; 

— productive use of domestic and foreign private capital; 

— improvement of the access of Russian products to Western markets. 

As regards cooperation with international financial organisations the Russian 
government could create the preconditions for speedy negotiations with the IMF on 
a structural adjustment programme by pursuing a resolute course of economic-policy 
stabilisation, which enables access to financial resources totalling US-$ 3 billion. In 
the context of continuous economic and monetary stabilisation a step-by-step release 
of the rouble stabilisation fund would then, if at all necessary, be conceivable in the 
planned total volume of US-$ 6 billion. In the short term, there are, in the opinion 
of the G7 partners, two further possibilities of obtaining money on which decisions 
by the relevant IMF bodies are expected in autumn: the raising of the IMF drawing 
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ceiling and the allocation of special drawing rights (SDRs). Raising the IMF drawing 
ceiling from 68 per cent to 85 per cent of the respectively national IMF quota for 
standby credits, as advocated. by the Clinton Administration, would increase the 
lending line for Russia alone by a quarter, to a figure of US-$ 5.1 billion. When 
topping up the special drawing rights which have served as a reserve currency of the 
IMF since 1969 at a volume of roughly US-$ 5 billion, the Russian government 
takes the view that only those states should be considered which have joined the 
IMF since the last drawing in 1981. Although — including Russia — this means 
70 of the total of 177 member states today the Russian government could expect 
SDRs of about US-$ 1 billion. 


With respect to the implementation of G7 assistance measures for Russia the 
political focus is on the “Support Implementation Group”, which was already 
initiated in 1993 by the world economic summit in Tokyo. In line with its mandate, 
it's task was to eliminate obstacles to practical cooperation by establishing stable 
direct contacts to the country’s state apparatus and to industry. As only marginal 
headway has apparently been’ made so far in this respect the Russian government 
was urged in an involved form to give new impetus to the speedy implementation 
of Western assistance measures through cooperation with this institution. 


Despite a certain degree of success in the fight against inflation the Russian 
government, as indicated by information from the Deutsches Institut fuer 
Wirtschafisforschung (DIW), has been unable to stop the decline of the country’s 
economy. During the first four months of 1994 the gross domestic product (GDP) 
fell by 17 per cent (1993: a total of 12 per cent) compared to the corresponding 
figure for the same period in the previous year and industrial production even 
declined by 25 per cent (1993: total of 16 per cent). Production in the 
manufacturing branches of industry, especially mechanical engineering (-45 per 
cent), were particularly hard-hit, branches which are significant for the innovation 
of the economy. The economic crisis has had particularly disastrous effects on 
investment activity, which has decreased by just under 60 per cent during the past 
three years and thus declined at a much faster rate than GDP During the first 
quarter of 1994 it fell a further 29 per cent in comparison with the previous year. 
Due to the delays in the completion of investment projects the commissioning of 
plant assets has nosedived by 85 per cent since 1990. As, in addition, obsolete 
capacities are only closed down in rare cases the ageing of capital stock is constantly 
increasing. In the meantime, the value in real terms of depreciations is higher than 
the gross investment figure in capital stock. This has been accompanied by a hitherto 
uncurbed capital flight, which — a cautious estimate — amounted to between US- 
$ 10 and 15 billion for the period 1992/93 alone and an extremely hesitant influx 
of foreign capital, which, according to German figures, totalled roughly US-$ 2 
billion, according to Russian data, US-$ 2.7 billion. The recommendation of the 
G7 partners to “mobilise domestic savings for productive use and to create incentives 
for foreign direct investments’ (final declaration) is addressed to the Russian 
government during a phase in which, on the basis of two sets of presidial decrees, 
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far-reaching decisions are apparently being prepared for better and more effective 
framework conditions and are to be compacted with other trade policy measures by 
early autumn into a new foreign trade policy concept. A novelty is the incorporation 
of foreign specialist know-how (among others, from the German side: BASF) into 
the activities of the Consultative Council of the Russian Government for Foreign 
Investments set up by Prime Minister Chernomirdin. During the first meeting of 
this body, which is to convene every six months, in Moscow on 27 and 28 June 
1994 five tasks for the mobilisation of foreign capital were singled out as particularly 
pressing; 


— the guarantee of the necessary extent and stability of legislation regulating the 
activity of foreign investors;- : 


— changes in the taxation system designed to stimulate production and 
investments; . 


~~ implementation of an active investment policy with the aim of giving central 
financial resources a primarily competitive base, applying model of mixed financing, 
providing government guarantees for investments, and adjusting the insurance 
system for investments; 


— promotion of competition in the banking sector; 
— furnishing of foreign investors with the necessary legal information. 


As these tasks only represent limited segments of the list of numerous obstacles 
to investment and, what is more, have to be tackled in an economic environment 
debilitated by crisis the desired rapid rise in foreign capital allocations in Russia can 
hardly be expected swiftly. 


Finally, as regards the rapid opening up of Western markets to Russian products 
President Yeltsin, with the trump card of trade-policy concessions of the EU in his 
hand, has urged the elimination of discriminatory practices by the USA in economic 
transactions with Russia. In the final analysis, however, he received no more than 
the renewed G7 assurance that it would support Russia's accession to the GATT, 
which would probably then lead to further trade facilitations. 


A review of the results of the world economic summit in Naples makes it clear 
that the summiteers again lacked the resolve and ability to achieve conceptual 
breakthroughs. Once again, it was confirmed that G7 summits — leaving aside their 
media impact — are merely significant as stages in a long-lasting and complex 
consultative and decision-making process. The announcement of an “even more 
flexible and less formal summit” for Halifax in 1995 does justice to this fact. 
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Alfred Dregger 


Containment of Nuclear Risks 


The end of the Cold War may have eliminated past risks, but at the same time 
it has created new security problems. One of the major emergent challenges for 
the international community is the further proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
The conflicts with North Korea have highlighted an issue which will move into 
an important phase next year when international consultations are held on the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. In the following article, 
one of the most profoundly respected “elder statesmen” in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Alfred Dregger, who was chairman of the CDU/CSU joint 
parliamentary group in the German Bundestag between 1982 and 1991 and 
has been its honorary chairman since, takes a closer look at the problems in 
this context. 


Nuclear Arms as a Folitical Weapon in the Cold War 

Some fundamental rethinking is required in the field of nuclear weapons. What 
are their benefits? Whar are their risks? And, which aspect prevails — benefit or risk? 

Those persons who did not already object on principle to nuclear weapons in the 
past viewed them as a “political weapon”. Their purpose was to coercively bring 
about political solutions in crisis situations and to deter aggressors from taking up 
arms by turning the threat of a nuclear response into an incalculable risk. Numerous 
attempts were also made to make nuclear weapons a kind of super-artillery on the 
military battlefield; this was always the wrong approach. 

In the worldwide conflict between freedom and Communism nuclear weapons 
did indeed help prevent warfare on a major scale, especially in Europe. The 
antagonism of the leading nuclear powers could only — due to the existence of 
nuclear weapons — develop in a Cold War; in other words, in the dynamic struggle 
for power and influence characterised, on the one hand, by the arms race and global 
expansionist moves on the part of the USSR, and, on the other hand, by their 
common containment on the part of the Western alliance. Regionally limited “proxy 
wars” were the only feasible options. 

This constellation was rooted in the realisation on both sides that victory would 
never have been possible in a nuclear war. In this awareness, the West developed its 
war prevention strategy, via which it offset a conventional-military weakness and 
geographical disadvantages through the threat of nuclear escalation. NATO was 
compelled to reserve the (first-)strike nuclear weapons option, therefore, in the event 
of aggression. 

The reaction of the Soviet Union was to try in various ways to undermine the 
nuclear response capability of the West in order to politically wield its superiority 
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effectively in Europe in terms of conventional-military power. Both specific 
armament programmes and a variety of disarmament proposals served this end. 

The “Euro-strategic weapons”, in particular the SS 20s trained on Western 
Europe, whose purpose was to break through the escalation network of the Western 
chain of deterrence, were exemplary in this context: the range of these missiles was 
limited to Europe and they did not threaten American territory, which meant that, 
in the event of their deployment, doubts would have arisen with respect to the 
nuclear reaction of the USA through intercontinental missiles and sea-launched 
systems, which, for their part, would have first constituted the involvement of North 
American territory in the conflict. The idea was to sever Western Europe's strategic 
support in the form of the USA's strategic systems by creating a nuclear level which 
solely encompassed the European theatre of war. . 

Furthermore, the recurrent Soviet offer to contractually rule out the first-strike 
use of nuclear weapons served the same purpose. 

All this shows that the Soviet leadership took the nuclear response capability of 
the West seriously. This means that the system of mutual West-East nuclear 
deterrence’ basically “worked”. 

The basis for this situation was the shared interest in survival. This was the lowest 
common denominator in the relationship between the two political systems, between 
freedom and Communism. No ‘side questioned this. On this basis and in this 
constellation nuclear deterrence was able to make a realistic contribution towards 
preventing war. 


Nuclear Insecurity: A Novelty 

This bipolar constellation is past history. Do nuclear weapons nevertheless still 
effectively contribute towards preventing war or what other purpose could they now 
serve? 

They are not weapons of military victory and they are certainly out of place on 
the battlefield. And they could become suicidal weapons on one’s own territory. 
Their military value moves close to zero, especially if they are in the hands of both 
antagonists, 

There are good reasons for the assumption that, following the experience of 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki and Chernobyl, no statesman with any sense of responsibility 
would use these weapons to assert his country’s political interests. There are no 
political and definitely no- military goals which would justify the use of these 
weapons in compliance with the principle of the proportionality of means — as 
observed by international law, especially with regard to international law of war. This 
particularly applies if this use could trigger a nuclear reaction by the other side. The 
only legitimate purpose of nuclear weapons today is the deterrence of nuclear 
weapons. Any more far-reaching function as a “political weapon’, as assigned during 
the Cold War, is objectionable. 

Nuclear weapons represent a tremendous threat for the survival of mankind. No- 
one can rule out that desperados, inhumane tyrants and perhaps even terrorists will 
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use or threaten to use-such weapons. The greatest risk, therefore, is the possibility that 
nuclear weapons might fall into the wrong hands and/or that regimes could purchase ` 
these weapons which lack any internal constitutional order and any democratic 
control. North Korea and Saddam Hussein are examples. According to estimates by - 
the American government, 15 to 20 countries may soon officially or tacitly possess 
nuclear weapons. There is reason to doubt whether they share the “basis” of nuclear 
deterrence, the commen denominator of the common will to survive. In some cases,. | 
they heed completely different value concepts, perhaps delusions, which would 
deliberately accept their own destruction as a result of their action. 


Consequently, there is no longer a nuclear security, but definitely nuclear — 
insecurity. What must be prevented is the replacement of former nuclear stability 
on a global scale by an equally global nuclear chaos. Nuclear weapons in the hands 
of anarchists ~ this is no longer a nightmare; it could be our rude awakening 
tomorrow. To counter this, and only to counter this, nuclear deterrence remains an 
expedient requirement! We could call this “minimal deterrence”. 


Saddam Hussein showed the world that how ruthless dictators and desperados 
do not demonstrate restraint vis-a-vis nuclear-weapon states. He led his “mother of 
all battles” against a coalition of countries of which no less than three had nuclear 
arms at their disposal. 


~ 


One of the reasons for the Desert Storm operation was the genuine risk of Saddam 
Hussein possessing nuclear weapons. The Gulf War was proof, therefore, that 
nuclear weapons did not spare the anti-Saddam coalition armed conflict, but that 
the risk of their proliferation in fact fostered the war. Consequently, nuclear arms 
were not a means of war prevention in this case; on the contrary. 


A further paradox surfaces in the current conflicts with North Korea. The 
Communist dictator Kim Il-sung was able to effectively discard the straitjacket of 
international isolation by threatening that he would revoke his country’s recent 
accession to the Non-Froliferation Treaty. He then stalled the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the international community through a confusing mixture of 
actual or apparent offers of cooperation and their revocation. 


No effective countermeasures were taken; instead, concessions for such “good 
conduct”. The world power USA responded to the temporary willingness of the 
small state of North Korea to make concessions by initially cancelling its traditional 
joint manoeuvre Team Spirit with its security partner South Korea. The North 
Korean leadership had declared its willingness to agree to the inspection of at least 
some of its nuclear installations. At a later stage, the USA again threatened to carry 
out the manoeuvre and advocated sanctions against North Korea. Following the 
death of Kim Il-sung, however, the situation seemed to be defused, since North 
Korea signalled a willingness to negotiate and declared that it intended for the time 
being freezing its nuclear programme. 


The underlying goal of North Koreas approach is not quite clear. Is the 
paramount aim to acquire nuclear capabilities or to primarily assert foreign-policy 
objectives, such as to move out of the constraint of its international isolation? 
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Regardless of how matters progress North Korea has assumed a role which it 
would have otherwise been unable to play. Will this finally even lead to diplomatic 
recognition by the USA? The North Korean regime would then have achieved a 
major goal: its legitimisation. 

It is fair to conclude from these developments that, under certain circumstances, 
the benefit derived by regimes with a confrontative orientation from the mere threat 
of taking possession of nuclear weapons is greater than the benefit to be derived by 
the classic nuclear-weapon states which respect the rules of international law from 
the actual possession of these weapons. 

In the frame of East-West relations during the Cold War era there was a general 
renunciation of all forms of direct military confrontation as a result of the availability 
of nuclear potentials and the accompanying risks of escalation. This, parrently, no 
longer applies in the new international constellation. Following the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union war has again become wageable; nuclear weapons have lost their 
former effect of war prevention. 

Under these new circumstances the nuclear potentials of the so-called third states 
must be reappraised. Up to now, it was possible to classify the British and French 
weapons in accordance with the basic patterns of the East-West conflict, even though 
France in particular repeatedly stressed its autonomy with respect to the decision to 
use these weapons. There have always been justified doubts, even in France, about 
the efficacy of the “deterrence of the strong by the weak” officially proclaimed in 
Paris, something which Mitterrand made clear in his declaration of support to the 
German Bundestag in 1983 of the deployment of American intermediate-range 
missiles on Western European territory. There would, if necessary, have been more 
than ample deterrence potential against the Chinese nuclear weapons — which were 
never considered in an offensive function. What is more, they were mainly directed 
against the Soviet Union, the feared “hegemonic power”. 

The collapse of the USSR fundamentally transformed the former situation. The 
risks associated with nuclear weapons were increased in many ways: 

— At least four successor states in possession of nuclear weapons have emerged 
on the territory of the former Soviet Union; | 

— Their internal instability raises the question of effective political control of these 
weapons; 

— Their over 30,000 (!) nuclear warheads, above all the numerous “easily mobile 
small nuclear weapons” — as the former American Secretary of State Aspin described 
them —, which are difficult to monitor and which were previously subject to the 
control of a single power, may well serve purposes other than deterrence from war. 
In addition, there is a risk that the number of nuclear weapons on former Soviet 
territory, which exceed the requirements of any strategic purpose, could attract 
buyers worldwide and thus burden numerous crisis-ridden regions which new risks 
on an unforeseeable scale. 


Russia, which has taken over the Soviet seat in the UN Security Council as the 
most important successor state of the former USSR, must now live with an 
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incalculable risk in its neighbouring states. The risk for Russia results from the 
existence of nuclear weapons in other successor states of the USSR, which, such as 
the Ukraine, for example, could acquire a “positive operational control” of these 
weapons. 

Russia for its part could succumb to the temptation of trying to coerce the good 
conduct of other successor states through threatening nuclear gestures. Conflicts here 
could be over the regulation of sucession problems or the restoration of former 
hegemony. A great deal is conceivable, even though the risk does not appear to be 
immediate and any such behaviour would be a gamble. Zhirinovsky-style rhetoric, 
however, cannot be simply dismissed as irrelevant. 


Growing doubt has been expressed about whether Russias political leaders know 
the exact figure and all locations of former Soviet nuclear weapons. There is great 
concern, therefore, about the possibility that warheads, weapon-grade nuclear 
material, and long-range carrier systems from former Soviet arsenals are located 
somewhere in uncontrolled storage or that they could fall into the hands of 
dangerous groups and states. Russia cannot even meet its previous disarmanent 
commitments through its own efforts. It lacks technical capacities, which it can only 
extend with the help of financial assistance from the West. 


The Nuclear Proliferation Problem 

The political benefit of nuclear weapons has become questionable. Nuclear 
weapons create problems but they do not resolve them. In military terms, they could 
never be used anyway. The risks caused by nuclear weapons are much greater than 
the benefit they provide. 

Great effort is needed, therefore, to avert possible risks. In particular, it must be 
ensured that these weapons are not used some day by irresponsible forces to the 
immense detriment cf mankind as a whole. Desperados and terrorists must be 
denied the possibility of blackmailing other countries of even the entire international 
community with the help of such weapons. 

Can this be guaranteed on the basis of non-proliferation policy so far and of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty which expires in 1995 and which thus needs to be 
extended? Past experience does give cause for justified doubts. The Treaty, which 
has undoubtedly also been beneficial, was already unable to come up to expectations 
in the past. It has been unable to prevent both “horizontal” and “vertical” 
proliferation. There are more countries in possession of nuclear weapons today, and 
a much greater number of such weapons, than when the Treaty came into force. 
There are also more threshold countries, i.e. potential nuclear-weapon states, and 
those countries which have already secretly obtained the “bomb”. In South Africa 
(which has in the meantime declared its nuclear opt-out) the activities were so secret 
that, according to reports, not even the entire cabinet was informed! 


The nuclear disarmament to which all nuclear-weapon states agreed in the Treaty 
is still in its infancy. The states in possession of nuclear weapons have increased the 
number of their weapons. They have failed, therefore, to fulfil their treaty 
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commitments. They have scaled up instead of scaled down their arsenals. The 
START agreements will be unable to change this appreciably, especially since it will 
take decades to eliminate the excess capacitites which have piled up as a result of 
military gigantomania. 

The attempt to limit the size of the “atomic club” is bound to fail as long as the 
possession of nuclear weapons promises political gains. When a renunciation leads 
to disadvantages there is an incentive to openly or secretly acquire nuclear weapons. 
The Non-Proliferation Treaty has not eliminated this incentive. On the contrary, it 
has made it more powerful by putting the nuclear-weapon states in a privileged 
position as regards the implementation of the control system. In the wake of the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, it is now probably easier to obtain nuclear weapons 
than before. Accordingly, is is even more difficult now to prevent the proliferation 
of these weapons through the non-proliferation regime applied so far. The numerous 
well-meaning proposals on how the control regime can be organised more effectively 
are of little help, irrespective of how beneficial individual additional export controls 
and registers of nuclear capacities, including research capacities, may be. Up to now, 
even a secret “nuclear power”, such as India, was unwilling to agree by treaty to do 
without nuclear weapons. A new nuclear arms race threatens to develop on the 
Indian sub-continent if it is not countered by a more effective non-proliferation and 
control policy. 


In Favour of an Effective Non-Proliferation Policy 


What we need, therefore, is a new non-proliferation policy with better prospects 
of success. First and foremost, the nuclear-weapon states themselves must start 
rethinking, as German Chancellor Helmut Kohl urged at the Munich Security Policy 
Conference. 


1. This process of rethinking must be rooted in the realisation that, as things 
stand today, no-one, even if they wanted to, can continue to base external security 
on the possession of nuclear weapons. No military strategy and military doctrine, 
therefore, can and dare presuppose the use of nuclear weapons — even as a “last 
resort’ — for national security or defence — in other words, the use of which no-one 
with any sense of responsibility can seriously consider. If they are to function, 
security and defence must be guaranteed by weapons which, if the need arises, can 
also be put to military use. 

2. Nuclear weapons should only be kept in reserve as a deterrent to desperados 
who refuse to subject their action to the precepts of international law. Only a few 
systems are required. The limitation to this end would enable a worldwide 
disarmament at a minimum arsenal level — far beyond the frame mapped out in 
agreements so far. 

3. The “minimal deterrence” called for here would solely seek to prevent an abuse 
of nuclear weapons and other means of mass destruction, i.e. their threatened and/or 
actual use to assert respective positions in a political conflict. Such an approach 
would be in the interest of the whole of mankind. The corresponding steps, 
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therefore, should be negotiated, regulated and controlled within the UN as the 
collective organisation of international security. 


4. Accordingly, all nuclear weapons including their carriers as well as all nuclear 
installations should be placed under — uniform — international control through a 
UN mandate; in addition to national supervision. There should no longer be 
privileges for the classic nuclear powers in this frame, since this would lead to the 
failure of the system as a whole. Such a reorganisation could and should eliminate 
the nuclear armament incentive for threshold countries. 


5. Those who possess nuclear weapons bear the greatest responsiblity for their 
non-proliferation and disarmament. The classic nuclear-weapon powers themselves, 
therefore, must lead the way and take the initiative. If they declared their willingness 
to foster such a new non-proliferation concept and if they were willing to subject 
their nuclear weapons to international control as the other partners do in the case 
of their civilian installations this would would do justice to the requirement that 
the possession of nuclear weapons means a special responsibility for world peace but 
that it no longer means special privileges and advantages. 


The Baruch Plan proposed in 1947 could serve as a model for a new non- 
proliferation of this kind. Under the impression of the dropping of atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki the USA realised the unique, the special nature of 
nuclear weapons. It was willing at that time to place its nuclear weapons under 
international control. Ar the same time, the UN was to focus on the peaceful use 
of nuclear energy in the interest of mankind as a whole. Today, two time bombs are 
ticking with regard to the unleashed energy of nuclear power: nuclear weapons and 
unsafe nuclear installations, especially on the territory of the former Soviet Union. 


It was the Soviet side which rejected the Baruch Plan because it was already on 
the way towards gaining possession of nuclear weapons itself, which were to give its 
expansionist policies < decisive support. As no Soviet veto is likely today the 
international community should make a renewed move. It should agree on a non- 
proliferation policy which essentially diminishes the growing nuclear risks, curbs 
them in the long term, and thus protects mankind more effectively from one of its 
greatest scourges. 


A possible objection here is that the UN is too weak and lacks sufficient capability 
of action for this task. How much more powerful and capable of action would the 
UN be if it were entrusted with this task by the international community and 
received the support of the nuclear-weapon states! 


A further objection could be raised to the effect that, alongside nuclear weapons, 
chemical and biological weapons also exist as agents of mass destruction. This 
objection overlooks the fact that, as opposed to nuclear weapons, these “weapons” 
are internationally ostracised. The production, possession and use of such weapons 
are banned. The aim cf comprehensive contractual regulations negotiated so far is 
to eliminate them altogether. 


It would probably be an illusion to demands the same for nuclear weapons. They 
are unlikely to ever be totally eliminated. Which means that they must concentrate 
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on the only legitimate purpose they can serve: to deter nuclear weapons in the hands 
of desperados and terrorists. This would be an appropriate contribution towards a 
more effective containment of nuclear risks. Gone are the days when the world could 
be divided into superpowers, nuclear-have and nuclear have-not states. All states 
must realise that there can only be one form of nuclear energy application in a 
convergent world on which mankind will continue to rely for environmental and 
economic reasons: its peaceful use, with adequate safety standards. The bold plan 
elaborated in 1947. must be put back on the UN agenda. 
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Hanns W. Maull 


North Korea’s Nuclear Weapons 
Programme: Genesis, Motives, Implications 


Many former military problems ceased to exist following the end of East-West _ 


confrontation. This particularly applies to the risks which resulted from the 
existence of nuclear weapons of mass destruction. At the same time, however, 


the appeal of these weapons, which have become by and large uninteresting for — 
the established nuclear-weapon powers and are thus experiencing a process of , 
down-scaling, has increased for the previous “have-nots”. One of the latter is | 
Communist North Korea, a country which is moving into a critical internal ` 
and external phase. Hanns W. Maull, who lectures on foreign policy and ` 


international relations at the University of Trier and who is the European 
Representative of the “Japan for International Boe: in Tokyo, examines 
this major problem in the following article. 


Roughly five years ago, the American government alarmed the international 
community by publicising for the first time indications of the existence of a North 
Korean nuclear arms programme. Since then, there have been recurrent diplomatic- 
cum-political crises, with both regional and global characteristics. They centre on 


the risk of an apocalyptic military conflict on the divided Korean peninsula, where | 
approximately 1.7 million heavily armed soliders stand in confrontation, and on the ' 
future of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, in other words the worldwide | 
containment of the spread of nuclear weapons. In the case of Iraq, one signatory of ` 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty almost obtained a nuclear-weapon option behind the ; 
backs of the inspectors. If North Korea managed to acquire nuclear arms despite its _. 
Treaty commitments to the contrary this would confirm the fragility of the treaty . 


once and for all. The credibility of international efforts to stop the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction would suffer considerably — perhaps even irretrievably. 


Genesis and Status of the North Korean Programme 

The North Korean nuclear arms programme probably dates back to the 
experience in the Korean War, during the course of which the USA issued massive 
nuclear threats against Pyongyang. The Cuban crisis in 1962 demonstrated, in 
North Koreas eyes, that the USSR could not effectively provide protection against 
American pressure. By that time at the latest Kim Il-sung had taken the decision to 
develop a separate nuclear arms potential. In 1965, North Korea acquired its first 


research reactor as the basis for what is now a technologically by and large | 


independent armament programme. 
Pyongyang had to overcome three barriers: first, it had to acquire weapon-grade 
fissionable material, i.e. plutonium or highly enriched uranium; second, it had to 
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master the technology needed to produce nuclear explosive devices; and third, it 
needed carrier systems for the military use of these devices. The greatest obstacle is 
the first: weapon-grade material has to be obtained with considerable technical and 
industrial effort by either enriching natural uranium (increasing the share of the 
fissionable isotope U 238 from 0.7 to approx. 90 per cent) or by producing 
plutonium. 


. North Korea has apparently selected the plutonium option. The country possesses 
considerable natural uranium deposits, which have been developed and extracted 
since the mid-Seventies. What is more, it has systematically developed all the 
necessary installations for a closed fuel cycle (uranium mining and processing, 
production of fuel elements, reprocessing) during the same period. Plutonium 
production currently takes place in a nuclear power plant with an output of 5 MW 
in the Yongbyon complex in the northwest. Two other, much larger reactors with 
50 MW and 200 MW are under contruction; the first will have probably been 
completed in a few months time, the second in 1996. All three reactors are geared 
to operating on the basis of natural uranium and graphite moderations — a 
technology which, although not advantageous for the energy industry or for safety 
technology, is well-suited for plutonium production. None of the reactor is 
connected to the electricity grid; the facilities are not used for energy generation. 
There is a suspicion, therefore, that the primary function is to produce plutonium. 


The 5-MW reactor which became operational in October 1987 can produce 
4-7 kg of plutonium per year, the 50-MW reactor 40-60 kg, and the 200-MW 
reactor 160-200 kg. Altogether, therefore, on completion all installations could 
produce an annual maximum of 200-260 kg. Roughly 8 kg of plutonium are 
required to produce a nuclear warhead, which means that North Korea could 
produce 25 to 30 plutonium bombs after 1996. Up to now, North Korea could 
only have produced 40-45 kg of plutonium in the 5-MW reactor: in other words, 
material for at most five bombs. 


In order to produce plutonium fuel rods have to be either extracted regularly 
during operation or all replaced and then reprocessed. North Koreas reprocessing 
capacity currently under contruction is already able to produce plutonium for one 
or indeed several warheads; on completion, this installation, which is the second 
largest in the world in terms of its specifications, will probably be able to reprocess 
several hundred tonnes of spent reactor fuel rods a year. Furthermore, there are 
indications that North Korea masters the technology needed to produce nuclear 
explosive devices: reports by South Korean, Russian and American intelligence 
services refer to test explosions of fuse compositions (detonators), of the kind 
required for nuclear devices. 

Since the Seventies, North Korea has also been working on the development of 
long-range carrier systems. The basis for this was also provided by Soviet technology; 
financial support came from Iran. At present, North Korea has an annual production 
capacity of about one-hundred SCUD-B missiles with a range of 340-380 km. 
Other missile systems with the code names Nodong 1 (estimated range: approx. 
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1,000 km), Nodong 2 (1,300 km), Nodong 3 (1,500 km), Taepo Dong 1 (1,600 
km), and Taepo Dong 2 (3,200 km) are in their development stages; they are 
expected to become operational during the second half of the Nineties at the earliest. 
None of the missile systems currently deployed or tested in North Korea would be 
able to transport a nuclear warhead; up to now, North Korea would have had to 
use aircraft such as the Il 28, MiG 23 or MiG 29. Pyongyang, however, is already 
known to possess missiles which could reach Japanese population centres, and it will 
probably be in a position.in few years time to constitute a nuclear threat to the 
whole of South Korea and Japan as well as parts of China and Russia. 


Motives and Goals 

From the viewpoint of the regime in Pyongyang, a major goal is security against 
external threats. During the past fifteen years, the military balance of power on the 
Korean peninsula has shifted dramatically to the detriment of North Korea due to 
the economic upswing in the south. A comparison between the armament budget 
and the gross national products of the two countries in 1985 and in 1992 (in US- 
$ billion) makes this clear: 


South Korea South Korea | North Korea 
1985 1985 1992 ` 1992 

Gross national 

product ($ bn) 

Ratio 

South: 

North Korea 

Arms expenditure 

($ bn) 

Ratio 

South: 

North Korea 





Arms expenditure 
as % of 
GNP 


Source: International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1986-1987, 1993-1994, London 


What is more, from Pyongyangs angle the USA still poses a nuclear threat to 
North Korea. Washingzon has never left any doubt about the fact that it would, if 
need be, also defend South Korea against an attack from the North through nuclear 
weapons, and it has also retained the necessary capacities following the withdrawal 
of the nuclear weapons stationed in South Korea up until 1991. At the same time, 
the nuclear guarantees of assistance by Russia and China appear to be of little value 
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to the North Korean leadership, since both states established diplomatic relations 
with South Korea and since, consequently, Pyongyang’s relations to these countries 
cooled appreciably. 


Second, the survival of the North Korean regime would seem to be fundamentally 
threatened by economic and political systemic crises. The structural bottlenecks so 
typical for command economies and the system-induced inability to modernise have 
increasingly weakened the North Korean economy. What is more, North Korea has 
been by and large only able to procure mineral oil supplies at world market prices 
and with foreign exchange from Russia since 1991 and in the meantime from China 
too. Bottlenecks have occurred in food production, in industrial production and in 
the supply of fuel, which has obviously also affected the armed forces. These 
symptoms of crisis jeopardise the regime's legitimation in the particularly difficult 
phase of transferring power from Kim Il-sung to his son Kim Yongil. North Korea’s 
traditional isolation from the outside world was apparently relaxed during recent 
years by contacts with the Chinese and Japanese, which means that larger sections 
of the population may now have access to unfiltered information from abroad. 
Above all, however, the system's political stability has been questioned by the death 
of its founder Kim Il-sung and the transition of power to his by no means so popular 
son. A great deal suggests that the powers-that-be in Pyongyang, perhaps even Kim 
Yongil himself, view the atom bomb as the most important trump card in the 
struggle for survival’. 


Third, an enhancement of diplomatic-political status is at stake. The nuclear arms 
programme has already led to the much-desired direct contact with Washington and 
given the country a new significance worldwide. A fourth goal could be to mobilise 
support for the regime at home. The nuclear arms programme may be intended as 
a means of heightening tension in the region and thus triggering greater solidarity 
on the part of the North Korea population. There are speculations according to 
which Kim Yongil brought about the current crisis in order to ensure the support 
of the military and his population to safeguard his succession. Furthermore, nuclear 
armament has ideological harmony: the North Korean version of Stalinism 
developed by Kim Il-sung focuses on the idea of juche, self-sufficiency and 
independence. 


The nuclear arms programme, however, is a double-edged affair. Although it can 
enhance North Koreas status it can also isolate and obstruct the attainment of 
sustained economic and political gains — such diplomatic recognition by 
Washington and Tokyo and the financial and technical assistance by the West in 
the modernisation of the economy. The optimum solution from the viewpoint of 
Kim Il-sung and his regime, therefore, was hidden nuclear armament. In line with 
this approach, Pyongyang had to acquire the atom bomb secretly and foster its 
programme under the guise of cooperation with the IAEA control authority in 
Vienna, with the USA, and with South Korea. Accordingly, the accession to the 


1 As maintained, for example, by one of the bese authorities in this field: Andrew Mack, “The Nuclear Crisis on the Korean Peninsula’, 
in: Asian Survey, Aprit 1993, pp. 339-359, 
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Non-Proliferation Treaty in 1985 (which took place following considerable pressure 
by Russia), the joint declaration renouncing the acquisition of nuclear weapons and 
any nuclear reprocessing signed with South Korea, the Inspection Agreement with 
the IAEA in 1992 were commitments which Pyongyang never seriously intended 
observing. 


If this explanation is correct North Korea underrated the means of reconnaissance 
at the disposal of the IAEA inspectors and of the USA. In February 1993, the 
Vienna-based authority was confronted with clear indications that North Korea was 
trying to pull the wocl over the eyes of the international community. American 
satellite photos revealed two sites for atomic waste which North Korea had not 
declared to the IAEA and which it had tried to camouflage to avoid detection by 
air reconnaissance. And when analysing the samples from the 5-MW reactor IAEA 
inspectors were able to confirm without a shadow of a doubt that the North Korean 
statements on the activities connected with the 5-MW reactor were incorrect. 
According to IAEA findings, Pyongyang has extracted fuel rods from the reactor at 
least three times, not, as stated, only once, and had derived a great deal more than 
the “few grams” stated. Caught so “red-handedly”, North Korea announced — quite 
legally — its withdrawal from the IAEA, but “suspended” its withdrawal following 
international pressure shortly after the withdrawal period expired, and, finally, also 
permitted renewed inspections. The latter, however, had to be interrupted on site 
because the inspectors were not allowed to carry out the agreed inspections. 


Following an asessment of the available information and indications there can 
hardly be any doubt that North Korea does indeed have a nuclear arms programme. 
It has — by and large through its own efforts, albeit on the basis of Soviet 
technology — created all the necessary requirements and has a series of plausible 
motives, of which the desire for a survival guarantee for the run-down, ideologically 
antiquated and bizarre regime of Kim Il-sung and his dynasty is probably the most 
important. It is unclear, however, just how advanced the North Korean nuclear 
armament programme is. The American government refers to two to four warheads 
already in North Koreas hands; according to other sources, a sceptical approach 
would be more expedient, and North Korea’s massive prevention of IAEA 
inspections is an indicator of efforts to cover up failures rather than successes. 


Consequences for International Security 


Risks for regional security in Northeast Asia are above all to be expected from a 
North Korean nuclear armament programme due to the fillip it could give to 
advocates of independent nuclear weapons in South Korea and Japan. There are 
already signs of such a development. Nevertheless, it is by no means inevitable: as 
long as South Korea and Japan have confidence in the nuclear security guarantees 
given by America they see no reason to possess their own nuclear weapons, which 
would considerably burden security in the region and, especially in Japan’s case, also 
lead to serious disadvantages for national security interests. 
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For military strategists the North. Korean atom bomb does not mean a 
fundamental change in the situation on the peninsula. Even without nuclear 
weapons, North Korea could, in the event of a war, destroy Seoul and large parts 
of South Korea and decimate the population, since it not only has tremendous 
convention destruction potentials but also an extensive arsenal of chemical weapons. 
With or without nuclear weapons such a conflict would in all probability be the 
end of the North Korean regime: all North Koreas military option, including the 
nuclear one, would, in the final analysis, be suicidal. The decisive factor of instability 
and insecurity on the peninsula, therefore, is not so much the North Korean atom 
bomb as the unpredictability, the instability of the regime in Pyongyang. Its inner 
weakness, its demonstrated willingness to use force, and its fanaticism marked by a 
contempt for mankind all bear the risk of a new Korean War, not to mention the 
risk of a rapid systemic collapse with possible major economic, social and political 
repercussions in the entire surrounding region. 


The real security problem associated with the North Korean bomb programme, 
therefore, is rooted in its possible implications for the containment of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons rather than in Northeast Asia. A successful 
withdrawal by North Korea from the non-proliferation regime would demonstrate 
that it is also possible for the signatory states to acquire nuclear weapons, if need 
be via a — completely legal — withdrawal. The North Korean example could 
prompt attempts to follow suit. What is more, North Korea could then be expected 
to sell its nuclear know-how, indeed perhaps even the explosive devices themselves, 
to interested parties in order to obtain the foreign exchange it so urgently requires. 
Korea’s close cooperation with Iran, which itself has nuclear ambitions, is particularly 
disquieting in this context. 


Possibilities of Restraint? , 

Can the North. Korean nuclear armament programme be stopped? The 
international community can basically try to either pressurise North Korea into 
making concessions or force it to give way through sanctions. 


Military steps against the nuclear armament programme or a military intervention 
could be considered as possible sanctions. 


The first option was practised successfully in 1981 when Israeli aircraft attacked 
Iraqi nuclear reactors. In the case of North ‘Korea, it was repeatedly discussed by the 
American Defence Department and others’. Such action against North Korea, 
however, should be ruled out for several reasons: parts of the North Korean 
programme are perhaps still unknown and/or can hardly be destroyed through 
surprise attacks in the light of the fact that North Korea has systematically 
constructed underground installations; already existing North Korean warheads 
could easily evade the attack and would very probably trigger a nuclear attack against 


2 Han Sung-Joo [who has since then become Foreign Minister in Seoul], “To Bomb or Not to Bomb”, in: Newsweek, 9 December 
1991, p. 31; Brent Scowcroft/Arnold Kanter, “Resist North Korea with Armed Force if Necessary?”, in: /nternational Herald Tribune, 
16 June 1994. 
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South Korea. A military intervention with the aim of discovering the whereabouts 
of the secret nuclear armament programme and destroy it (as was the final result of 
the war against Iraq in 1991) would be only conceivable in North Korea's case if 
either the North aztacked the South or if there was massive internal unrest with a 
mass exodus to South Korea and to China, thus inducing China and/or South Korea 
to take action against a chaotic situation in the North and to avert the dangers 
involved. 


Deterrence measures could also be applied in order to stop North Korea engaging 
in any nuclear adventurism and to neutralise the emanating threats. Washington, 
for example, could reaffirm its nuclear guarantees for South Korea and Japan; all 
three states could take additional defence measures. All this is meaningful and has 
in part already been initiated. Deterrence alone, however, is not enough to persaude 
North Korea to drop its nuclear armament programme. Economic sanctions, 
therefore, are a third cption. This could hit hardest in fields in which North Korea 
relies to a susbstantial degree on transactions with other countries: in its energy 
supply and foreign’ exchange transfers from Japan. North Korea is making every 
effort to be as autarkic as possible, which is why imported oil only accounts -for 
about 12 per cent of the total energy consumption. This 12 per cent, however, is 
decisive for the functional efficiency of the economy and of the military apparatus. 
A further reduction of oil imports would undoubtedly be a bitter blow for North 
Korea. 75 per cent of oil now comes from China, and Iran supplies further 
quantities. Both countries would presumably disregard sanctions. Furthermore, 
reports indicate that North Korea has stockpiled oil reserves which would last several 
years. This would offset a shortage of imports for a longer period. 


The transfer payments from the 260,000 North Koreans in Japan are the by far 
most important source of foreign exchange revenue for North Korea; yet another 
major point of reference for sanctions. The Japanese Finance Ministry estimated that 
the transfers in 1993 amounted to US-$ 1.8 billion. These payments, admittedly, 
would not be easy to prevent, since a considerable amount is exported as cash in 
the luggage carried in passenger transport between North Korea and Japan and since 
transfers via third countries are difficult to-prevent. In addition, action by Japan 
against the Korean population group in its country would be problematic, since the 
traditionally discriminated Korean minority has a considerable disruptive and 
destabilisation potential in Japan which Japanese politics would have to consider as 
a factor. 


How could economic sanctions be structured comprehensively enough to be 
effective? The most obvious approach is via sanctions by the UN Security Council 
in accordance with Chapter VII of the UN-Charter. As the highest authority which 
supervises the observation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Security Council is 
empowered. by international law to punish North Koreas violation of the Treaty 
through sanctions. This, however, would require, among other things, the consent 
of all permanent Security Council members — and China has repeatedly indicated 
that it would veto such a move. Considering the fact that China is also by far North 
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Koreas most important trading partner and that some of the trade across the 
common border is probably no longer subject to Beijings administrative control 
even it wanted to stop this trade, China is probably the most important weak point 
in efforts to impose effective economic sanctions against North Korea. 


Yet even if economic sanctions could be effectively enforced it is a weapon which 
cuts both ways. Its effects could hardly be forecast precisely. A possible consequence 
could be a rapid collapse of the North Korean system — a development which 
would be a nightmare for South Korea, since too much could be demanded from 
the economic potential of the south by a mass exodus from the north. A further, 
more serious risk is that of a military escalation: Pyongyang is unlikely to be willing 
to simply wait until it has been slowly strangled to death by sanctions; rather, it 
would respond through military action. 


However, not only the sanction potentials but also the incentives the international 
community has vis-a-vis North Korea are limited. Confidence-building measures to 
strengthen North Koreas military security are being discussed. Steps by the USA 
and South Korea, such as, for example, the cancellation of the annual manoeuvres 
(“Team Spirit”) are possible, which rank as provocative and an economic burden in 
the eyes of the regime in North Korea because the North Korean troops are put on 
the alert, costing a great deal of scarce fuel. Furthermore, the USA could make its 
bases in South Korea accessible to North Korean inspectors to show that there are 
no more American nuclear weapons on Korean territory. These and similar measures, 
however, do not resolve North Koreas real security problems as they are rooted in 
the internal weaknesses of the system. In addition, in view of Pyongyang’s 
unpredictability and violence, South Korea and the USA could only support 
confidence-building measures insofar as they do not give the North any military 
advantages in the event of a surprise attack. 


The possibility of diplomatic recognition and economic support is also discussed. 
Indeed, diplomatic recognition by Tokyo and even more so by Washington is one 
of North Koreas major goals, since it hopes that this would isolate South Korea or 
at least weaken the solidarity between Washington, Seoul and Tokyo. However, just 
like economic aid, it would be just as little a real answer to the precarious domestic, 
foreign and economic policy situation of the North. On the contrary, it would in 
fact speed up the disintegration of the system, since economic support also means 
economic liberalisation with the consequence of uncontrollable social and political 
change. Opening up to the West could all too easily become the beginning of the 
end for the Kim dynasty. Pyongyang is unlikely to be willing to play its only 
remaining trump card for such two-edged gifts. The same applies to Western aid in 
the development of energy supply alternatives for North Korea. One idea is to offer 
North Korea Western-type light-water reactors, which combine greater operational 
safety and a greater electricity yield with the advantage of produccing only a slight 
amount of plutonium and of thus being militarily unobjectionable, in return for the 
abandonment of its nuclear armament programme. Irrespective of the tremendous 
cost associated with this offer, however, it is also unclear here whether such, an offer 
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would in fact be attractive in view of the assumed motives underlying the North 
Korean nuclear armament programme. 


On the whole, therefore, the international community only has pretty limited 
levers and incentives vis-à-vis North Korea. This does not mean that further attempts 
should not be made to induce North Korea to abandon its bomb production 
programme through a mixture of offers and carefully dispensed threats. To all 
appearances, however, North Korea has been able to obtain and process enough 
plutonium during recent years to construct several nuclear explosive devices. 
Detecting these devices through inspections would be like searching for the famous 
needle in a hay stack. In other words: even if Pyongyang did not yet have nuclear 
weapons this could not be undeniably proven — the possible existence of a number 
of hidden bombs could not be ruled out. 


Whether Pyongyangs nuclear armament programme will receive more plutonium 
supplies will be decided during the coming days and months. In the short term, the 
problem is what is being done with the 8,000 or so fuel rods of the reactor core 
taken from the 5-MW reactor in May/June 1994. If the [AEA is unable to put these 
fuel rods under its control this would ruin the opportunity to, as it were, reconstruct 
the “history” of the North Korean plutonium programme. On the other hand, 
North Korea would obtain sufficient plutonium for several (more?) warheads 
following, reprocessing. In the, medium term, it will be decisive whether the two 
reactors under construction and the reprocessing installations can be subject to 
_ appropriate control by the IAEA. If not, Pyongyang could accummulate an entire 
arsenal of atom bombs during the coming years. 


Yet even if Pyongyang should agree to these demands North Korea would still 
have the possibility to quite legally withdraw from the Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
then exercise its nuclear option. The countries of the East Asian region, therefore, 
have started to come to terms with the North Korean nuclear programme — and 
the international community too must possibly learn how to live with the North 
Korean bomb. Even the USA would probably be willing to suport a solution which 
consider the North Korean programme's past as over and would merely ensure that 
North Korea did not develop nuclear weapons in future (a so-called “capping” of 
the programme). | | 


In the final analysis, therefore, the best chance of discontinuing or reversing the 
North Korean nuclear weapon ‘programme is not so much rooted in the exertion of 
influence on the part of the international community as in the fact that the bomb 
cannot resolve the urgent problems and survival needs of the regime in North Korea. 
The economic, domestic-policy and ideological weaknesses of the system can also 
at most be pasted over through nuclear weapons but not eliminated. In this respect, 
therefore, the case of North Korea probably confirms an experience which has 
become increasingly apparent during recent years: in most cases, it is hardly 
worthwhile possessing nuclear weapons. At best, they are able to deter resolute 
enemies from aggression; effects which exert a positive structural influence, on the 
other hand, can hardly be achieved. 
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The regime in Pyongyang could, in the end, open itself up to this logic. However, 
even if Pyongyang could be induced to depart from its programme: if necessary, 
Northeast Asia and the world as a whole could live alongside a North Korean bomb 
for a few years. In the medium term, the regime in Pyongyang is unlikely to lave 
a chance of survival — and following its dissolution and the then expected 
reunification of the two states under South Korean management it is quite 
conceivable that the new Korea might renounce nuclear weapons just as the new 
South Africa has done. In the light of this perspective, a conciliatory and flexible — 
policy towards North Korea would appear to make sense, which takes the drama 
out of current developments, does not let itself be provoked, applies sanctions 
carefully, and repeatedly signals a willingness to engage in negotiations on 
‘constructive solutions and incentives. In many respects, the situation resembles a 
hostage-taking scene. The aim is to carefully persuade the hostage-taker who is 
cornered and desperate to give up instead of worsening the situation through 
pressure. North Korea’s hostage is Seoul, the South Korean capital with a population 
of roughly 10 million people, many of whom would not survive a new Korean War, 
even without the use of nuclear weapons. 
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Volker Stanzel 


The Reshaping of Socialism in China 


The collapse of Eastern European Communism and the associated dissolution 
of the Soviet Union have not only exposed the latent fragility of Communist 
mega-empires, but also the extent of the problems resulting from their demise. 
The question is repeatedly raised, therefore, whether similar developments can 
also be expected in China. In the following article, the German diplomat Volker 
Stanzel, who — as a qualified Sinologist — worked for three years at the 
embassy in Besjing and gained major insights into the nature of the country 
and its people, takes a’ closer look at the constellation. He attaches particular 
importance to the fact that — as customary for contributions to this journal 
— he solely expresses his personal assessmenis and views. 


The Logic of Deng Xiaoping’s Policy of Reform 

Despite Mao’s well-known dictum the political power of the Communist Party 
of China (CPCh) did not only come out of the barrels of guns. Rather, it repeatedly 
tried from the outset to cast the legitimacy of its rule in a popular mould. In 1949, 
the victory against the Japanese: and the Guomindang sufficed for this purpose. The 
recurrent mobilisation of the masses during subsequent years constituted an attempt 
to legitimate the possession of power anew. This was required in particular when 
the basis of the legitimation. of party rule seemed jeopardised by economic 
misdevelopments or social dislocations. | 

It was Deng Xiaoping who provided new legitimation for the rule of the CPCh 
in the wake of the Cultural Revolution through his economic reforms. He not only 
renewed the perspective of economic prosperity, but also created its administrative 
preconditions and thus released an economic and societal dynamic thrust which has 
steadily intensified to this very day. Deng, however, was unwilling to permit the 
exceeding of limits which protected the power of the party. This was demonstrated 
in the arrest of the main spokespersons of the democracy movement in 1979 and 
in the replacement of Hu Yaobang, the first of Deng’s “heirs apparent”. The 
subsequent CPCh General Secretary, Zhao Ziyang, tried to at least attach more 
importance to specialist competence in the administration through cautious reforms 
of a fundamental separation of the party and the state. 

In the mid-Eighties, industrial production recorded a growth rate of over 20 per 
cent. Surprised by the momentum of market forces the leadership tried to control 
and moderate the boom. The lack of experience and of suitable steering instruments 
for this task plunged China into its first “market-economy” recession. The 
immediate cause of demonstrations on Tiananmen Square in spring 1989 was the 
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death of Hu Yaobang. Soon, however, the demonstrators also took up popular 
demands, whose common denominator was the desire for greater participation in 
economic, societal and political decision-making processes. The CPCh would never 
have seized and retained power in China had it not been ruthless against its enemies. 
Its uncompromising action on 4 June 1989 thus matches its traditional strategy. In 
its perception, a retrospect tragedy lies in the fact that the political repression 
coincided with the consequences of economic austerity. Both seemed inevitable. 
Together with the shots fired by the People’s Liberation Army against its own people 
the deceleration of economic reforms led to the final collapse of the basis of 
legitimation for the rule of the CPCh. In retrospect, therefore, the brutal but not 
anti-systemic suppression of the democracy movement of the year 1989 can be 
viewed as a hiatus in the history of Communist China. The reverse side of the logic 
underlying Deng’s policy of reform now surfaced. In 1978, the population gave the 
leaders credit for economic successes. The 1988/89 debacle, however, caused disdain, 
hatred or at most indifference towards a leadership regarded as incompetent and 
power-hungry. 


The need for a new basis of legitimation for the rule of the CPCh was obvious. 
The “second generation” of China's leaders, such as the party's general secretary Jiang 
Zemin and Prime Minister Li Peng, limited its action to preventing moves towards 
a societal and, above all, political opening with the argument that political change 
would mean chaos. The defensive character of this obsession about China’s “stability” 
(wending) is illustrated by Jiang Zemin’s commentary on the front page of the 
“Peoples Daily” in spring 1991, which urged all Chinese people to erect a “Great 
Wall of Steel” in their hearts in order to protect themselves against the evil influences 
from the West. Due to the resolute position of the leadership the latent currents 
which undermined the basis of rule of the CPCh could hardly be initially identified. 
China appeared to have fallen into a state of paralysis. 


Coping with the Post-Tiananmen Crisis 


In this situation, Deng Xiaoping again showed that he was a strategist who was 
able to turn the tide of events. Whilst the Central Committee Plenum was discussing 
a more or less dynamic stimulation of the economy in December 1991 Deng visited 
the southern parts of the country, which had benefited most from his economic 
policy and which were thus keen on its continuation. His addresses concentrated 
on the basic idea: growth it good, fast growth is better; the political order, however, 
should not be jeopardised. 


In March 1992, prior to the session of the National People’s Congress, the 
Politburo came out in favour of continuing “the policy of reform and opening for 
100 years”; this was confirmed by the 14th Party Congress in autumn. Looking 
back, Deng’s trip, which is now called “spring storm”, would appear to have been 
the starting signal for a renewed release of all the private enterprise activities, which 
officially had been hardly or unwillingly noticed since 1989, comparable to a 
renewed beginning of the policy of reform. During the course of the year 1992, the 
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economic stiuation changed fundamentally. In 1993, the growth rate moved to 
roughly 13 per cent, industrial production soared by 33 per cent. Foreign direct 
investments increased markedly. The average income in urban areas in 1993 
increased by 28 per cent, in rural areas by 18 per cent. The self-confident certainty 
this successful development gave to the Chinese leadership that it was on the right 
road should not be underrated. To “grip” the rebellious elements in the population 
“with both hands” — in Deng Xiaoping’s words — and, at the same time, to give 
scope to private initiative in industry would appear to be the medicine which has 
cured China of its paralysis. 


This perspective enables a better understanding of Chinas foreign policy. It has 
apparently changed in comparison with the period when the People’s Republic still 
waged war against the majority of its neighbours. The basic line of approach within 
the leadership following Tiananmen was undoubtedly not disputed: to regain 
international respectability, to improve the country’s own status, and to safeguard 
the foundations for China's leap into the role of a second world power — a role to 
which China already lays claim today without the corresponding means of 
realisation. During an initial post-Tiananmen phase, therefore, China created a more 
friendly environment in the region by establishing diplomatic relations with 
Indonesia and Singapore. Further efforts focused on the goal of eliminating 
superfluous areas of tension. China also sought diplomatic relations with Israel, 
Saudi Arabia, South Korea, and — as yet unsuccessfully — South Africa. It 
concluded cooperation agreements with Russia and India. Beneficial established 
alliances, for example, with Pakistan and Iran, were intensified. 


This created a basis for the second phase, the normalisation of relations with the 
West. China adjusted with circumspection to Western positions on major 
international issues, for example, through its restrained support of the Gulf War. 
China's most far-reaching move in this policy was to abstain from voting when the 
decision was taken on the UN Security Council resolution relating to the assignment 
of international armed forces to protect Iraqi Kurds, thus assisting the resolution’s 
acceptance. For the first time, Beijing allowed the international community to 
intervene in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. The interaction between a 
demonstratively presented international sense of responsibility and the renewed 
fascination of the Chinese market induced by economic success fostered the process 
of a rapprochement to Western states. The symbolic culmination of this process of 
normalisation was the meeting between the presidents of the USA and China in 


Seattle in November 1993. 


A third phase is now gradually becoming discernible, in which China voices its 
interests more offensively and is also developing much more conflict-oriented 
strategies. This tendency first emerged in the increasingly tough stance adopted by 
Chinese diplomacy in the conflict with Vietnam over the Paracel and Spratley 
Islands. Taking advantage of any possible weaknesses its adversary may have Beijing 
its trying to create faits accomplis. This is reflected, for example, in the 
commissioning of international oil exploration companies, regardless of prior 
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declarations of support for the principle of “common exploitation”, or in the tacit 
approval of the pirate activities of the Chinese navy in this region. Another striking 
aspect is the fact that China is taking advantage of Burma's foreign policy weakness, 
caused by its human rights policy, to induce it to engage in economic and military 
cooperation. It is possible that China may set up a military base in the Indian Ocean 
in the not too distant future in order to observe Indian naval activities from here 
and to also control naval routes to the sources of oil in the Middle East. 


Of the numerous aspects of Chinese-West relations only that of Chinese human 
rights policy will be singled out here. This was initially laid down in the year 1991 
through the publication of the Chinese “White Paper on Human Rights”. It was 
emphasised that in the case of human rights in China there were also no problems 
in accordance with the Western concept: political prisoners did not exist, the 
freedom of speech and other rights were guaranteed. The line of argument shifted 
in 1993 towards a more offensive position. The questions — only addressed by the 
West — were not important: human rights were a matter subject to the sovereignty 
of the country concerned. They could not provide a reason for external intervention. 
Furthermore, the right to life was the most important of all human rights, and state 
sovereignty was the basis for this right. In early summer 1993, China cooperation 
with like-minded states to prepare for the Vienna World Conference on Human 
Rights and ensured that this thesis found its expression in the final document. China 
thus moves behind the level reached during the Zhao Ziyang period, during which 
“individual human rights” were also accepted part of international law. What is 
apparent is that official Chinese statements on the human rights situation in China 
and on the country’s own human rights concepts centre on politically motivated, 
not on objectively grounded, lines of argument: political and religious minorities are 
persecuted — particularly in Tibet —, arbitrary judicial procedure, torture, and an 
inhumane penal system are on the agenda; a look towards Japan, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan proves that this cannot be justified by “cultural traditions”. 
In March 1994, at a time when there was a renewed increase in the number of 
political prisoners, China rejected further barter deals —- release of prisoners in 
exchange for the continued granting of most-favoured-nation status by the USA — 
through the reference of its foreign minister that China could quite easily do without 
the American market; not China, but the USA would suffer as a result. This would 
indicate that a more conflict-oriented Chinese foreign policy can also be expected 
in other fields. 


Risk Factors 


If the fate of the CPCh depends on its ability to legitimate its rule over China 
through economic success the again favourable economic data, the still sustained 
political stability, and, finally, the foreign policy successes back the thesis that the 
party has found the right strategy. Nevertheless, there is disagreement among China 
observers. Do the available figures indicate a sustainable development? Or are they 
perhaps merely symptoms of the “overheating” against which conservative Chinese 
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politicians constantly warn? What does the increase in gross national product by 
13.4 per cent in 1993, of state capital consumption by 17 per cent, of inflation 
during the first months of 1994 by a national average of 20 per cent (of 40 per 
cent in the cities), and of external debt by 36.5 per cent mean? Ironically, Deputy 


Prime Minister Zhu Rongji of all people, who stands for the implementation of , 


Deng’s policy of rapid reforms (“Slow development is not socialism” — Deng 
Xiaoping), has been trying to rectify such undesired developments. Through 
measures which, in some cases, complied with demands by the World Bank he 
negotiated a taxation law with the provinces which ensures additional tax revenue, 
dependent on the development of incomes in the provinces, for the central 
government, initiated the.greater independence of a future central bank, and effected 
direct countercyclical measures, such as diverting the flow of cash from payments 
for imports into inner-Chinese projects. 


The advocates of more rapid growth fear that resolute measures to prevent 
overheating would lead to a recession as in 1988. Up to now, therefore, the Chinese 
leadership has not shown the same austerity-friendliness as six years ago. Instead, 
we are witnessing economic measures effected in quick succession but hardly 
coordinated, which do not resolve the decisive task of reforming state-owned 
industry and liberalising factor markets but only rectify individual aspects. China's 
economic policy rolls to and fro between contradictions: between the desire to 
tap the benefits of free markets, and efforts to preserve the security embedded 
in centralist control. The fact that neither overheating nor a recession have 
materialised so far is not, therefore, the result of a course pursued in full command 
of the situation, but, rather, of a “stop-and-go” policy geared to immediate 
requirements — not a sign of crisis-proof robustness, but of a persistent fragility 
of reforms. 


The uncertainy of the government and of the administrative apparatus about 
which course to steer, however, is even more far-reaching, has deeper roots, and is 
sufficiently plausible. It is based, above all, on social risks, which are increasing as 
the policy of reform continues. Through the exposure of previously disguised 
unemployment by privatisation large sections of the population run the risk of losing 
more than they stand to gain in the initial phase. Up to now, the reformers have 
been unable to find a concept to cushion the costs of social restructuring. The 
elimination of all the certainties of former socialist existence through spreading 
inflation, short-time employment, unemployment, and the disintegration of social 
order beneath the destructive force of corruption and crime (annual rate of increase: 
20 per cent) has serious repercussions. Special risks exist in rural areas, which was 
the main beneficiary of the first phase of reform policy. The urban-rural income 
ratio shifted from 10:17 in 1985 to 10:24 in 1993, since the productivity of the 
agricultural sector declines and absolute poverty increases in rural regions due to 
growing unemployment. The setting up of so-called rural industry constantly lags 
behind the population increase. This leads to pressure to migrate both inside China 
(approx. 100 million “migrant workers”) and from China (according to official 
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Chinese sources, 2 million illegal emigrants since 1990). Even the country’s most 
homogeneous power, which has so far always provided the CPCh with support, has 
been affected by these social disruptions: the People’s Liberation Army. For over ten 
years, it only benefitted indirectly from economic reforms, which means that the 
supply situation for members of the army and their equipment arsenals have 
deteriorated. The army has started to improve the situation in both fields — through 
arms exports and through army-financed civilian enterprises. 


In the medium term, further factors which represent risks for China's future 
development, such as the consequences of population growth (currently, 16 to 17 
million per annum) will surface more clearly. A one-child policy may be more or 
less accepted in urban areas, but farmers oppose this regulation. The reason is the 
continuing tradition that a son must be born, but also the missing alternative in the 
state old-age pension scheme, with a labour market which tends to become smaller 
and a falling re-employment rate. Particularly the farmers who have become richer 
find it easier to oppose the policy, which means that the successes of reforms in. 
rural areas tend to cancel themselves out. The situation is worsened by the 
conspicuous process of ageing in China: in 1990, 8.9 per cent of the population of 
1.1 billion persons were over 60; in the year 2025, the corresponding figure will be 
19.1 per cent of 1.5 billion. 


The deteriorating environmental situation is closely linked with the growth of 
the population. The inadequate infrastructure (which only meets about 60 per 
cent of the requirements), the shortage of raw materials, the wastage of resources, 
growing consumption (which will make China an oil importer this century), China's 
already existent scarcity of water (which is exacerbated by non-rational agricultural 
and industrial methods), the decline in cultivable soil through erosion, 
desertification and industrialisation, the pollution of the atmosphere by antiquated 
industrial facilities, growing industrialisation and motorisation, and the uncontrolled 
use of chemical fertilisers and insecticides — all these factors cause problems whose 
extent is unpredictable. Some provinces will find it easier to solve these problems 
than others. Economic growth varies regionally from minus to over plus 20 per cent. 
Provinces with low national income stabilise their levels of consumption and the 
level of their welfare benefits by saving or investing less and, in addition, by 
receiving money from the central government. At the expense of the profitability 
of the large state-owned enterprises, which have to supply the growth centres at 
the established low prices, central planning ensures that obsolete industries, 
raw .materials and agricultural production are protected from market forces. The 
export successes of the privileged provinces are often due to the fact that they can 
count on procurement sources in disadvantaged provinces which are kept artificially 
cheap. | 


The Loss of Intellectual Orientation 


In view of all these risks how certain can China's leadership be that its post- 
Tiananmen policy has successfully renewed the legtimation of its rule? There are 
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signs that the CPCh, regardless of all demonstrative self-confidence, is at a loss as 
to what to do and uncertain. 


The term used to describe the party’s goal today is the expression “socialist market 
economy” incorporated into the constitution in 1992. The official definition runs 
as follows: industry stays in the hands of the state, but must operate on a market- 
economy basis. The term, however, could also be taken to denote a: prosperity 
comparable to that in industrialised countries. China has not abandoned the search 
for its own path to development, but definitely the search for its own goal. The 
aim is no longer the new — socialist — individual, but the prosperous individual, 
who should be at least as rich as in Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan or the USA. The 
declaration of support for the “market economy” means nothing other than the 
capitulation of the Chinese Communists to the economic value concepts of the 
West. The adjective “socialist” now only describes the condition the Chinese 
leadership lays down for this capitulation: the preservation of its power. The 
CPCh has repeatedly demonstrated its will to retain this power, the last time in 
1989. In view of the growing uncertainty about China's role in a changing world 
the CPCh claims to be the indispensable factor of stability — contrary, therefore, 
to Western considerations, that economic reforms must necessarily trigger political 
reforms. 


However, doesn’t the introduction of norms other than the heeding of party 
directives —~ profit maximisation and increased productivity — trigger the 
undermining of the partys claim to infallibility? Aware of this risk, the party 
leadership is trying to link political and economic control. The decisive executive 
posts, in the economy too, are therefore assigned to the party cadres. Political 
decision-makers, therefore, determine how labour and capital are allocated; the 
participatory possibilities for experts competent in their specific fields remain 
limited. Between the party and its beneficiaries channels have developed for the 
regulation and allotment of profitable prerogatives. Conflict with the reason of the 
market is obvious: mafia-style and oligarchic structures of rule are counterproductive 
for the efficiency of economic development. 


For this reason, especially those who benefit most from the policy of reform and 
opening and who have successfully grasped the opportunity to engage in private 
enterprise thanks to their expertise are most reluctant to accept the country’s 
leadership and the Communist system. The day-to-day behaviour of many Chinese 
people indicates hidden or open opposition rather than fear of state repression. This 
applies to intellectuals and artists, in particular to the representatives of the various 
smaller democracy and trade union groups, which are constantly also forming anew 
— albeit not as a rule for long — in the provinces. Among those who are unable 
to live from the abundant rice alone the search for alternatives to the formerly 
prevalent dogma has become an urgent concern in view of the party's loss of 
authority and spreading opposition. More and more frequently, eyes turn to other 
countries rather than to Chinese traditions. The revolutions in the former East Bloc 
would appear to confirm the fears state socialism has of the subversive force of 
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“change through rapprochement”. Reformers discuss concepts of democracy; neo- 
Maoists call for the alleged social balance of the former Peoples Republic; fascists 
demand a China which finds itself in military conflict with its enemies. For the 
“cynical profiteers of reform” the tradition of the enjoyment of wine (Xo), women 
(concubinage), singing (Karaoke) and games of chance is re-emerging in a manner 
known from the pre-revolutionary era. Apart from faltering social standards and a 
“privatisation” of day-to-day life, hedonistic elements are appearing in intellectual 
life; these are swamping film, television, music and literary productions. The 
underlying lack of orientation also affects the “political class”. Viewed positively, 
all this can be interpreted as pluralism; negatively, as the decay of intellectual 
structures. 


Scenarios 


The loss of authority, opposition, the search for alternatives — these signs of 
restructuring which Chinese socialism is currently experiencing may develop at an 
unhurried and “evolutionary” pace, they may also peter out or compound to form 
a revolutionary momentum. This'can be influenced by the policy of the Chinese 
leadership. One decisive factor, however, cannot be influenced: the foreseeable death 
of Deng Xiaoping. ‘Deng is still the only authority to which the entire Chinese 
leadership turns when landmark decisions are required. The desperate attempts by 
the party to demonstrate at least once a year (the last time on 9 February 1994) 
that the country’s seniormost ruler is still alive and able to give approval, even if 
this is in the form of a deep sigh (which is translated by his daughters), essentially 
prove that the question of succession is still unanswered. The future death of Deng 
Xiaoping, therefore, is regarded, not without reason, as the probable catalyst of as. 
yet unforeseeable new developments. 


The current distribution of power may be retained until a new structure of rule 
has evolved which can replace the old one in a “smooth transition”. A cohesion of 
the leadership would serve the interests of the stability of inner structures of power 
and thus of the continuation of the rule of the CPCh. Perhaps, however, the last 
two fairly healthy veterans of the Deng generation may make an attempt to translate 
their remaining authority into actual power: the “leftist”? Chen Yun and the member 
of the military Yang Shangkun. Under Chen Yun, who, in accordance with his own 
often-cited dictum, only intends giving the market economy as much freedom as a 
bird in a cage, the pace of reform would initially slow down markedly. Yang 
Shangkun could also give the military greater influence. The temptation to try to 
get to grips with economic and social uncertainties with the help of a military 
dictatorship will probably be great. For health reasons, however, neither Chen Yun 
nor Yang Shangkun would probably be able to determine China's course for a longer 
period. Even during their presence the struggle for succession will probably flare up. 


Insofar as economic successes make it possible for Zhu Rongji to occupy the 
centre of power he could probably lastingly safeguard his position. From a stabilised 
situation, dominated by the reformer group in administration, China could then 
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gradually become a state with sufficient participatory possibilities for the population; 
this would be the best possible development. However, if economic difficulties 
worsen Zhu Rongji with his rather unconventional-unhesitating economic policy 
will hardly be able tc assert his position against the other members of the party 
oligarchy, such as Li Peng, Jiang Zemin and the traditional-cautious technocrats. 
Parliamentary president Qiao Shi and the chairman of the second chamber of 
deputies, Li Ruihuan, may for their part try to form a constellation which is 
relatively liberal and receptive to political reforms. It would then be most probable 
that the former party and government leader Zhao Ziyang, who was ousted in 1989, 
would return as a high-ranking candidate of compromise, who would shape the 
transition and make the struggle for power acceptable. 


The recollection of 1989 opens up a further possibility. A popular uprising in 
China could be successful, but it must have a leader. During the course of a post- 
Deng power struggle a spokesman of a new “democracy movement” could try to 
mobilise the population. The question would then be just what would such a 
populist do with power once he has seized it. Violent conflict between the military 
and the party over the acceptance of a “democratic” leadership also seem possible. 
It would then be most probable that, as often discussed in the West, China would 
experience a political disintegration. In the event of endless political or military 
conflicts it is conceivable that the prosperous southeastern provinces would try to 
keep out of the conflict in order to be able to continue their economic success. 
Taiwan may then feel that the right time has come for intervention. Analogous 
attempts by other territories, first and foremost Sinkiang and Tibet, could only be 
expected following a successful separation by these provinces. There is no need to 
outline the effects of such a development in China on the outside world. In 
comparison, today’s situation in the former Soviet Union would look stable and 


peaceful. 


Even in the most favourable case, the following applies: whereas there is general 
agreement that a “healthy” economic development in China would take place in 
line with the model of the “small tiger” of Asia even this would be problematic. 
This would lead to environmental damage on an as yet unforeseeable scale and, 
furthermore, to China’s role as a major demand state on the food and raw materials 
markets of the world. Ac the same time, the population growth would repeatedly 
produce a situation in which human labour is cheaper than rationalised industry — 
with the result that there would be a constant disincentive for further industrial 
development and modernisation. This would trigger waves of emigration. The 
constantly increasing risk to China growing yet regionally disparate prosperity would 
involve corresponds to the situation in other major Third World states. In view of 
all these factors which hamper economic development it is improbable that China 
has found the most suitable pace of modernisation in the form of the current “stop- 
and-go” approach. This would mean that economic progress and dramatic setbacks, 
attempts at political stabilisation and longer power struggles, would be on the agenda 
in future. The perspective that today’s mixture of hope and doubt, growth and 
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backwardness, optimism and fear will continue and combine with the eventuality 
of violent domestic and foreign policy conflicts is the most probable scenario for 
China during the next few decades: neither a rapidly expanding industrial and 
superpower nor an anarchic country torn apart by civil wat, but a “normal” country 
of the Third World with simultaneous positive and negative development, growing 
poverty and growing prosperity — which, due to its size, will have incomparably 
greater implications for the rest of the world. 
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Carsten Herrmann-Pillath 


Growth and the Claim to Big-Power Status 
in China 


According to prevalent widespread international opinion the serious problems 
smouldering inside China, which were confirmed in the preceding article, are 
accompanied by magnificent perspectives of economic growth in this country. 
Insofar as the critical internal development trends are perceived at all they 
appear to be relatively soluble in view of the emergent economic progress. In 
the following article’, Carsten Herrmann-Pillath, an expert on the Chinese 
economy who lectures at the University of Duisburg, examines the prospects in 
this field ard the interaction to be expected with other inner-Chinese 
developments. The result is an extremely differentiated picture, which does cast 
doubt upon the optimistic perception based on economic expectations and which 
includes highly important elements for the assessment of the situation in the 
East Asian/Pacific region. 


Political Culture and Growth 

Nowadays, talk of the “economic miracle China” seems to be on everyone's lips. 
Admittedly, the question of exactly when this “miracle” will materialise is often not 
asked. The more distant the future date of its realisation the less meaningful and 
binding the forecasts become. The closer the date the sharper the contours of the 
various problems China will have to overcome along the road to its “economic 
miracle”. 

This article discusses Chinas economic development in the broader context of 
the question of whether it will also lead to the genesis of a new world power. The 
leadership of the Communist Party of China (CPCh) is aware of the enormous risks 
of the current development. In spring 1993, Deng Xiaoping stated that the 
opportunity for a breakthrough must be grasped in order to avoid “great trouble” 
(da mafan) in the 21st century. Since the “trip to the South” in spring 1992 a 
campaign for growth and a market economy has virtually predominated in China. 

This movement is also sustained by the traditional political mechanisms of 
Chinese Communism and Chinese culture. Symbolic politics and political 
propaganda serve the “socialist market economy”, but criticism of conditions is 
suppressed as in former times. The movement towards the “economic miracle 
China”, however, still enjoys popularity in the Chinese population, especially among 


1 The following article is based in part on the research findings published by the author under the title “ Wirtschaftsintegration durch 
Netzwerke: die Beziehungen zwischen Taiwan and der VR China’, Baden-Baden: Nomos 1994 and on the “European Project on China’s 
Modernisation: Contemporary Patterns of Cultural and Economic Change” funded by the Volkswagen Foundation. The article also 
incorporates a number of the main insights gained during che international symposium “China: A Growth Centre in the World 
eer which was held at the Gerhard Mercator University in Duisburg in July 1994 and was also backed by the Volkswagen 
Foundation. 
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its elites, irrespective of whether they are established in the apparatus of rule or not. 
National dreams go hand in hand with individual desires for prosperity. The politics 
of the CPCh elaborately used this mood as a means of riding the tiger of substantial 
growth with expectations and illusions. Economic policy in China today mainly 
seems to be an attempt to suggesting ubiquitous self-fulfilling prophecies. 


The specific character of China’s political culture is often overlooked. Depictions 
of reality have extremely symbolic content; they are also intended to serve as a means 
of finding real solutions to problems. This symbolism is particularly fateful towards 
the end of the second millennium, since many hopes are now pinned on the 

achievement of Chinas modernisation goals in a race against the West. Observers, 
therefore, must invest appreciable effort in order to move beyond this level of 
appearances and discover China's reality. 


China’s current mixed system unites elements of former capitalism with its 
“predatory barons” and its uninhibited exploitation of labour and elements of 
economic transformation with the spontaneous privatisation in cadre capitalism and 
the legacy of late Communism, in the form, for example, of the large state-owned 
enterprises and their accumulated social burdens. Such a mixture is probably unique 
— comparisons with the East Asian variant are hardly meaningful. Furthermore, the 
decisive components of the economic and development policies of the “East Asian 
economic miracle”, an “export-oriented development’ strategy”, cannot be 
superimposed on a “large” country such as China, since the country is necessarily 
much more reliant on the momemtum of its own domestic market. 


A “Larger China” as a Weak World Power 

Deng Xiaoping’s reforms must be viewed as an integral part of a long-term 
strategy aimed at taking China along the road to a world power. In 1978, the 
country was confronted with the tension between the foreign policy success achieved 
under extremely difficult conditions since 1949 on the one side and the growing 
economic disparity between China and the Western world on the other. China had 
attained a major goal which the ideas on modernisation had set themselves since 
the 19th century: the country had become an independent actor of world politics 
immune to external interventions. At the of the Seventies, however, this status again 
seemed jeopardised. The economic development was the focus of attention, 

— since its deficiencies also caused the growing military technology gap of the 
People’s Liberation Army, 

— since it was a decisive instrument for overcoming the serious internal crisis of 
legitimation of the Party in the late Maoism of the Cultural Revolution, and 

— since it characterised the societal and political competition between the various 
political units of the Chinese cultural area. 

The Chinese leadership resolutely adopted an economic policy strategy which set 
out out in the long term to achieve two goals simultaneously: by opening up the 
country in terms of external trade to achieve a reintegration of the Chinese cultural 
area which, first, enabled the utilisation of the economic potential of Chinese people 
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living outside of China's political borders for.the development of the Mainland, and, 
second, would lead to the final unification of the politically still divided Chinese 
cultural area, i.e. to the historical unit of the last imperial dynasty. 

The policy of liberalisation, therefore, was an opening up to the “Chinese West”, 
which is reflected in the outstanding significance of Chinese members of the business 
community for the growing integration of the Mainland into the international 
economy. This interaction between societies which have a Western character and 
orientation, such as Hong Kong, Taiwan or, for example, the Chinese living along 
the American Pacific coast on the one hand, and the Communist Mainland on the 
other has led to the emergence of a larger China. If China can be called an 
“economic miracle” at all then only with reference to this transborder phenomenon. 
As opposed to the original hopes of the leadership of the CPCh, however, this larger 
unit is still not politically integrated in accordance with the principles of the unitary 
centralist state. 

The emergence of this larger economic region is associated with unintentional 
and as yet unforeseeable political implications for the Communist Mainland, with 
the latter's regionalisation, and a growing yet uneven integration into the 
international economy. As this integration in turn is mainly fostered by political 
independent actors in the Chinese cultural area the emergence of the “larger China” 
leads to a gradual decline of the unitary centralist state which is highly significant 
in terms of global history. This development creates a contradiction between the 
two objectives of simultaneously extending China into an international economic 
power and world power. 

Up to now, the economic regionalisation of Mainland China has not had any 
effects on the role of the People’s Liberation Army in Chinese politics. A recurrence 
of the phase of the “warlords” also seems unlikely, since neither the foreign policy 
conditions work towards a fragmentation of the country nor does a close congruence 
of interests exist between the civilian and military leaders in the military regions. 
Furthermore, the leadership circles of the army are nationally oriented — in both 
their ideology of modernisation as well as in their constellation of real interests, since 
the desired extensive modernisation depends on the fiscal power of a strong centre. 
The decisive factor which once ensured the warlords their role was the growing 
disappointment of the provincial leaders over the fact that the central government 
had proven incapable of trenchant modernisation. 

The army in the economically and fiscally most independent province of 
Guangdong, for example, remains clearly nationally oriented. The gradual expansion 
of the People’s Republic in the South China Sea as well as the military preparation 
for a possible naval blockade of Taiwan are organised from the south. Especially in 
the economically centrifugal south, efforts by the army and Party leadership to pave 
Chinas way to becoming a world power by creating a blue water navy leads to a 
pronounced military presence of the centre. In this respect China continues to 
extend its position from a regional towards a world power, which is above all 
facilitated by an anticipatingly power status in international organisations and 
institutions. 
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Can this development trend be applied to the “larger China”? It looks as if 
especially the forces of regionalisation and of international economic integration, 
which are decisive for the “larger China”, divert, and may perhaps in the end break, 
the dynamics of Chinese power politics. On the one hand, the question of which 
effects economic regionalism will have on the inner cohesion of the army cannot 
yet be definitely answered. Regardless of the possibility of a convergence of interests 
between regional civilian and military leaders the army is one of the state institutions 
which has exploited the growing economic liberties of the Chinese regions in order 
to pursue its own economic interests. When numerous military firms engage in 
business transactions in Guangdong and Hong Kong, for example, these activities 
are not merely in the interest of the corresponding military region, but are 
investments from all of China’s military regions. The resultant constellation of 
interests may safeguard and defend economic room for manoeuvre in the south, but 
it is not accompanied by a regional identification of the military elites with certain 
regions. Nevertheless, regionalism does have substantial implications for the inner 
cohesion of the army: their command, control and sanction structures are being 
latently impaired by the increasingly complex role of the various military enterprises 
in the financing of their units. 


In the international context it is astonishing that the motive of national power 
politics, for example, in the South China Sea, in Taiwan and on the Mainland, 
trigger similar effects. This goes as far as cautious cooperation in the exploration of 
natural resources. A politically united “larger China”, therefore, could considerably 
upset the current makeshift balance of power in the region. However, the forces in 
Taiwan which prevent a political union with the Mainland are the counterpoise to 
such common power politics. The economic rise of “larger China” has been induced, 
in the final analysis, by the fact that Taiwan’s development was and is able to take 
place without dependence on the Mainland. Most political forces in Taipeh know 
that only the status quo of a de facto nation Taiwan guarantees the current economic 
growth, especially if an increasingly closer economic integration with the Mainland 
occurs. The two extremes of a declared Taiwanese independence and an all-Chinese 
unification would be equally counterproductive. At the same time, Taiwan must act 
cautiously in the Pacific region in order to offset its deficit in terms of formal 
international recognition through close economic ties, for example, with the ASEAN 
states and Vietnam. Only the preservation of good relations with all countries in 
the region enables an economic integration with the Mainland with an 
accompanying diversification of investment risks. This long-term interest runs 
contrary to a convergence of national power politics within the frame of a “larger 
China”. The forces of regionalisation and of international economic integration, 
therefore, provide a balanace to the former of national power politics. The “larger 
China” will only become an international economic power if it is not organised on 
the basis of the principles of the unitary centralist state. If, on the other hand, it 
should ever be structured in accordance with these principles in line with China's 
traditional national ideas of modernisation it cannot become an international 
economic power. The “larger China” is only conceivable as an international 
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economic power if China does not become a world power; paradoxically, therefore, 
China is only realisable as a “weak world power”. 


Political Competition as a Motor of Growth 


The global-history argument should not overemphasise that a dynamic economic 
development develops at a particularly intense pace if it is characterised by political 
competition between various countries with varying political systems. This 
consideration would appear to be valid as long as there is no world government. 
There are resultant insights for the Chinese situation. Growth varies considerably 
between the country’s individual regions. The regions with the greatest dynamics are 
also the most important target regions for investments from the “Chinese West”. 
What is more, Mainland China integrated into more far-reaching processes of 
structural change. During the Eighties the main factor for Chinas rapid economic 
liberalisation was the fect that the other Chinese economies were at the same time 
confronted with substantial problems of structural adjustment. During the first half 
of the Eighties this applied in particular to Hong Kong, in the second half to 
Taiwan. In both cases there was considerable pressure to move export-oriented and 
labour-intensive industries to external locations because the local factor costs, 
especially for land and labour, increased rapidly. Above all with respect to the factor 
of labour Mainland China has appreciable comparative advantages. The common 
culture and language also played a role in turning the Mainland into an extremely 
attractive proposition fer Chinese investors in view of its political and social stability. 


In the mid-Nineties, however, the Mainland would appear to be taking on a new 
role in the division of labour in the Pacific region. Relative cost advantages, for more 
highly qualified manpower too, in the fields of organisation, technology and science 
open up the possibility to include the Mainland in the investment and business- 
location strategies of multinational enterprises which produce with intensive human 
capital and technology factors. At the same time, it has long since become clear that 
the spatial relocation of export industries during the Eighties was merely a deferment 
of strategic and structural change. The concentration of the Asian-Pacific states on 
the market of the developed Western industrialised countries and, above all, on the 
USA will sooner or later lead up a blind alley if the export potential continues to 
expand. China, therefore, was very important not only as a business location but 
also as a potential sales market. It could become the motor of a self-sustaining 
momemtum of growth in East Asia if it contributes towards meeting a decisive 
overall condition: the creation of larger and increasingly open markets. 


Japan in particular has been thinking along these lines for some time now. The 
Chinese leadership has also long since been aware of the importance of an Asian- 
Pacific division of labour for its own development. Here too, however, the potential 
becomes an instrument of a symbolic policy, which is aimed at enhancing China’s 
political status in the region. China, admittedly, finds itself in increasingly intense 
political competition for growth opportunities: the appeal of the Chinese Mainland 
as an investment location has to compete with the attraction of other locations. 
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Whereas the small and medium-sized firms from Hong Kong are oriented to 
Guangdong due, among other things, to the language proximity but also due to the 
province’s extensive and in particular local autonomy the bonds between Fujian as 
the place of origin of many Taiwanese has long since stopped determining the 
direction of investment flows. The investors there are diversifying, firstly, inside 
China between the varying regions, and, secondly, between Asian countries. 
Taiwanese capital respond swiftly and flexibly to relative changes in the conditions 
of business locations. Now that the first wave of “Mainland fever” has abated many 
Taiwanese already feel a cultural and social distance to the People’s Republic. 


Non-Chinese investors, especially Japanese companies, diversify their investments 
to an even greater extent. China’s development will increasingly be faced by the 
growing shadow of India, whose liberalisation efforts, accompanied by a much 
higher level of education of certain sections of the population, also open up 
perspectives for a large and growing market. This means that Chinese politics is 
subjected to the increasingly tighter restrictions imposed by an increasingly intensive 
inner-Asian competition for capital. 


This fact, which is referred to under the catchword of China’s “interdependence”, 
is based on a variety of recommendations to make Chinese politics more predictable 
and easier to influence through a much closer integration into the political and 
economic interrelationships of the region and into the regional and international 
organisations and institutions (such as the Asian-Pacific Economic Com- 
munity/APEC and the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade/GATT). Such 
ideas, however, view China as a comparatively homogeneous actor, which, if need 
be, will be bindingly represented through the central Chinese government. China's 
process of internationalisation makes such developments seem just as doubtful as 
the process of regionalisation. 


The latest separation of human rights and trade issues when the USA granted 
China most-favoured-nation treatment was mainly rooted in the fact that, as the 
result of economic integration, trade measures relate to at least three political units 
in the Chinese cultural area, whereas the instrumentalisation of trade for political 
purposes is only addressed to the Chinese Mainland. The decisive factor for 
economic policy and economic development in China today is the system of 
interactive and, in part, competing political units — and no longer the Chinese 
central government. Insofar as the latter is recognised in world politics as the sole 
legitimate Chinese actor it usurps the foreign-policy achievements obtained by the 
economic dynamic thrust of all Chinese actors. 


Nonetheless, it is precisely the political independence of the components of 
“larger China” which provides the indispensable prerequisite for this dynamic 
development. Without the role of Hong Kong as the financial and service centre 
and trade centre for trade with China in the region the relatively smooth and 
efficient organisation of larger areas of Chinese external trade relations would hardly 
be conceivable. The main requirements for this is Hong Kong's affiliation to the 
legal sphere of British “common law” and its policy of “positive non-intervention” 
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_-—— a general setting which is highly regarded by Mainland Chinese firms and 
institutions, which want to protect their capital from the access of superordinate 
bodies in their own szate and Party apparatus. An emergent interaction between 
Hong Kong tycoons and Mainland Chinese Party elites, between political and 
economic power, however, will jeopardise the previous foundation of Chinese 
economic success if Beijings influence in Hong Kong increases. A similar risk exists 
for the principles of free and open competition as soon as Hong Kong loses its status 
as an independent political unit. 


In Taiwans’s case too, the independence of the Taiwanese business operators from 
the Mainland is decisive for their ‘free and market-oriented investment decisions. At 
the same time, the growing self-organisation of Taiwanese interests in the People’s 
Republic is also gradually leading to independent forms of political expression in the 
local context, which are viewed with suspicion, strictly controlled, and, wherever 
possible, limited by Beijing. The political division of the Chinese cultural area, 
therefore, is determinant for its dynamic economic development. The additional 
factor of Mainland regionalisation, however, is a correlate of international integration. 


international Integration and National Disintegration 


Since Deng Xiaopings “trip to the South” in 1992 the emphasis of opening to 
other countries has shifted to the inner provinces. The leadership thus responded to 
the growing conflicts between these provinces and the coastal areas, after an inner- 
Chinese protectionism at the end of the Eighties and the beginning of the Nineties 
had outwardly isolated the former vis-a-vis the other provinces. As a result, the trade 
links between the provinces are now much less pronounced than in the early 
Eighties. The international integration would appear to be accompanied by the 
disintegration of the domestic market. : 


The motives for regional protectionism and the inter-provincial diae conflicts 
are mainly rooted in structures handed down from the Mao era. At that time, 
industrial capacities were created in the wake of the regional and partly (in people's 
communes) even local autarky efforts — sometimes motivated by military strategy 
— and the diversion of investment resources to the industrial underdeveloped inner 
regions which were not sustainable under open-market conditions. During the Deng 
period this led to a variety of unforeseen consequences. Provinces which had hardly 
experienced industrial locations or received investment support under Mao, 
especially the now particularly dynamic regions such as Guangdong and (South) 
Jiangsu, were able to begin economic liberalisation without businesses whose 
existence resulted from poor planning, whereas the provinces in China's interior 
show both limited opportunities for participation in the rapid integration of the 
coastal areas into the international economy as well as a by and large misinvested 
industrial capital stock. 


Chinese regionalism, therefore is based on highly differing economic structures of 
the Chinese Mainland, which are in part naturally induced and partly have political 
reasons. These structures in turn lead to a dynamic regional growth development 
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with clear divergencies. The roots of these regional differences are, on the one hand, 
the varying degree of external-trade liberalisation and integration into the 
international market (or of transborder regional integration), and, on the other hand, 
the differing percentage share of public industry and of rural problem structures. 
Such a disparity also has implications for social and political stability. Since 1991, 
for example, the coastal areas near the mouth of the Yangtze, which, together with 
Jiangsu and Tzeyang, have large development potentials for both integration into the 
international economy as well as for the development of the domestic market, are 
classified by the Chinese leadership as “socioeconomically stable”, whereas the areas 
along the middle and upper reaches of the Yangtze rank as “stable”. 


The potential of inner-Chinese regional conflicts, therefore, should not be 
underrated. Consequently, with respect to the international economic integration of 
the Mainland and its further development, talk of “China” is fundamentally 
incorrect. A key problem is the question whether China should be incorporated into 
the GATT and into the “World Trade Organisation” (WTO). In view of the still 
spreading liberalisation of external trade this would problably lead to a further 
increase in the conflicts between the regions. The structural problems of adjustments 
to the rules of the GATT or of the WTO will have different effects on the various 
Chinese territories. A discontinuation of the previously high protective tariffs for 
major branches of industry in China would mean that large sections could not 
survive which currently supply the country’s protected local and regional markets 
despite suboptimal plant sizes and backward technology. They are concentrated in 
particular in the country’s interior and in the north, whereas the influx of non- 
Mainland Chinese capital in most coastal provinces has long since created an 
internationally competitive industrial structure. However, these industries will also 
be compelled to reorient activities from the export to the domestic market. Synergies 
between cosmopolitan Shanghai, which, however, is burdened by the inefficiencies 
of state-controlled economy, and Jiangsu, which was always oriented to the domestic 
economy, will thus lead to the creation of capacities for the domestic market which 
the ailing and in some cases stagnating state-owned industries and the rural 
enterprises in the country’s interior can hardly counter. 


An integration of the supposedly unitary actor “China” into the international 
economy in line with GATT rules, therefore, will paradoxically trigger an increase 
in inter-regional conflicts on the Mainland and tendencies towards compounding 
regional protectionism. The central government will — as in earlier conflicts with 
regionalism — find it extremely difficult to push through the rules of free trade 
against internal opposition. Under the current circumstances, a regionalisation in 
China boils down to an internationalisation of the problems of regional integration. 
There are a number of major crisis potentials for which this has an extremely 
political significance. This applies, above all, to the migration on the Mainland and 
its possible “spillover” into the Pacific region. In the Pacific states, this problem 
evokes a deeply ambivalent stance towards China. All neighbouring countries realise 
that a strong Chinese central government is required in order to control and curb 
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migration. At the same time, however, a weak central government would appear to 
be a guarantee for the fact that the People’s Republic is not pursuing externally 
oriented power politics, but that its focus is the domestic context and the country’s 
own problem constellations. In the light of this aspect, Chinese regionalism and the 
political competition in “larger China” are the guarantors of security and stability 
in East Asia. However, in view of the problem of migration, the weakening of the 
central government with regard to the control of economically induced inner- 
Chinese tension could lead to the destabilisation of the Pacific region. 

Today, the Chinese government is already hardly in a position to control the 
momentum of inner-Chinese migration. It is playing with high stakes, since only 
sustained high economic growth can ensure that the army of migrants does not 
trigger the classic situation of dynastic decline, marked by a formation of self- 
organised violence against the better-off — today, in other words, against those who 
have gained from reforms and against the incumbents of state rule. | 

The prospect of a longer-lasting depression and an outbreak of the smouldering 
social conflicts may not be improbable, but it is not inevitable. The question is 
which dimensions and forms the approaching crisis will take. The reflections on this 
point often overlook the fact that the crises which develop from the migration 
problem in the short and medium term could be eclipsed and exacerbated by the 
unstoppable aggravation of environmental destruction in China. This particularly 
applies if mankind makes far-reaching interventions into the already fragile 
ecological system, as would appear to be the case for the Yangtze dam mega-project. 
China’s development of agricultural resources during the Eighties and Nineties 
belongs to the “non-sustainable” agricultural strategies and contributes in the long 
term to the irreversible destruction of fertile soil. This creates adverse overall 
conditions in the long run for rural development, which also heightens pressure on 
a more far-reaching structural change of employment. 


Conclusion 

On the one hand, Chinas economic development is a central element of its claim 
to world-power status. At the same time, the fact that forces inside the country of 
regionalisation or regionally differentiated integration into the international 
economy diminish China’s inner cohesion in economic, societal and political terms 
takes away the basis for the realisation of this claim. This will only lead to the 
political disintegration of the country in the case of extreme stress situations. As an 
actor in world politics, however, China will remain increasingly nebulous and non- 
transparent. Above all, there will be considerable problems with regard to the 
exertion of external influence on its development, since all efforts concentrate on 
the central government — which will continue to represent the country in future 
— with increasingly limited effects. China’s unforeseeable endogenous development 
will also make its role in world politics more and more unpredictable. This picture 
differs from the perception which currently determines the foreign policies of many 
Western states. A fundamental revision of the traditional principles of policies 
towards China, therefore, is expedient. 
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Klaus Freiherr von der Ropp 


“Outbreak of Peace” in South Africa? 


The alliance between the African National Congress and the South African 
Communist Party was the clear winner of the elections at the end of April 
1994. Contrary to all expectations, it has provided the country with stability. 
Klaus Freiherr von der Ropp, Cologne, who followed the elections on behalf of 
the EU as an on-the-spot observer, examines the reasons for this development 
and outlines South Africas future perspectives. 


Absence of the “Innumerable Variants of Barbarity” 

Just over two years ago the author and artist Breyten Breytenbach, who was 
sentenced to seven years imprisonment in Pretoria during the Seventies because of 
his opposition to apartheid, put forward the thesis that South Africa would soon 
experience the innumerable variants of barbarity’. Prior to the first democratic 
elections in South Africa’s almost 350-year history there was widespread concern 
that, like Somalia, Angola, Ruanda, Georgia, and Bosnia-Hercegovina, the country 
would plunge into an abyss of disaster. Fear about the future was also rooted in the 
fact that South Africa’s break with racism was not so much a decision by Pretoria 
as the fruit of a brilliant Anglo-American-Soviet diplomacy of mediation strongly 
influenced by Sir Robin Renwick (Britain’s ambassador in South Africa between 
1987 and 1991)?. 

Why did almost all the parties interested in the future of South Africa have such 
doubts about the success of the South African experiment? The country torn apart 
by racism cannot look back on experience with democracy and, more serious still, 
with a tradition of rule of law; hardly any other society is characterised by violence 
of all brands as South Africa. Apart from the political intolerance of the apartheid 
state, extreme unemployment is the main reason for the horrendous crime rate. The 
existence of a lost generation, which includes roughly a quarter of the 30 million 
or so black South Africans, underscores the long-term nature of the problems. An 
improvement seemed all the more unlikely as the powerful influence of the members 
of the South African Communist Party (SACP)? within both the leadership of the 
African National Congress (ANC) and the closely liaised Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (Cosatu) deters domestic and foreign capital from investing in South 


1 See “Afrique du Sud/L’écrivain Breyten Breytenbach dénonce la “culture stalinienne” de PANC”, in: Le Monde, 5 June 1992. 
Furthermore, Paul Zulu, “Form of Violence in South Africa and the Responsibilities for its Control”, in: African Defence Review 
(Halfway House), March 1994, pp. 17-21. 

2 Details on this in Klaus Frhr. von der Ropp, “Perspektiven der unvollendeten Revolution in Suedafrika”, pp. 388-402, in: Albrecht 
Zunker (ed.), Weltordnung oder Chaos?, Nomos, Baden-Baden, 1993. 

3 See John Kane-Berman, “SACP: They aren’t inside... they are on top”, in: Weekly Mail & Guardian (Johannesburg) 4/10 February 
1994, p. 9. See above all Joe Slovo, “Has socialism failed?”, in: South African Labour Bulletin, (Johannesburg), February 1990, 
pp. 11-28. 
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Africa. A further disquieting aspect for the economy is the fact that the SACP, in 
blatant disregard of all historical experience and scientific findings, supports — in 
_a reiteration of key Marxian tenets — a utopian socialism. The language of 
reconciliation voiced by the president of the ANC, Nelson Mandela, and by the 
ANC’s moderate wing as a whole contrasts with that of the radical camp: the latter’s 
spokespersons, including Winnie Mandela and Peter Mokaba, the chairman of the 
ANC Youth League, still call for the revolutionary restructuring of South African 
society. Similar to the rallies of the Pan Africanist Congress (PAC) — whose slogan 
was always “One settler, one bullet” — demands such as “Kill the farmer, kill the 
boer” or “Do not waste your bullets, save your bullets for de Klerk” could be heard 
at many ANC gatherings. White South Africa was appalled in August 1993 when 
a group of about a thousand heavily armed police officers and prison warders 
organised in the Police and Prison Officers Civil Rights Union (Popcru) — 
accompanied by members of the ANC guerrilla army Umkhonto we Sizwe (MK) 
— marched through Braamfontein/Johannesburg shouting precisely these slogans. 


The fact that the interim constitution, on which the parties involved in the 
democratisation process had reached agreement in November 1993*, does not 
provide for a constitutionally anchored protection of minorities caused further 
uncertainty. In view of the disunity of South African society —— apartheid even 
extended into the monasteries —— this result of years of negotiations is just as 
astonishing as it is unsatisfactory, and can only be explained by the intellectual 
weakness of the government of President EW. de Klerk. In this context, it is fair to 
ask the governments of the European Union, which have been trying since mid- 
1993 to piece together a Stability Pact designed to resolve the problems of minorities 
(and border problems! in the formerly Communist states’, why — with the 
exception of Britain and Portugal — they did not help the parties in the multiethnic 
state of South Africa tc already incorporate solutions for these existential problems 
in the interim constitution. 


A great deal suggests, however, that the ANC/SACP will nor let itself be 
influenced by the opportunism of Western states. In particular the SACP chairman 
Joe Slovo, who, as founder of the ANC guerrilla army is held in high esteem in 
black South Africa and was the prominent strategist in Kempton Park, will always 
have realised the need for follow-up negotiations even before the elections. Although 
they already began in 1993 there was understandable concern up until the end of 
April 1994 that the Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP) of conservative Zulus and the 
Konserwatiewe Party (KP) and the Afrikaner Volksfront (AVF) of white opponents 
to reform would sabotage the elections and thus trigger a civil war. It was thanks 
to the far-sightedness of the ANC, an aspect which shall be dealt with in greater 
detail a little later on, that the IFP and the newly constituted Vryheids Front (VF) 
of de Klerk’s moderate conservative white opponents led by the charismatic General 


4 Cf. on this the excellent article by Robert von Lucius, “Eine stille Revolution in Suedafrika um drei Uhr in der Fruehe”, in: 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (FAZ), 18 November 1993, p. 2. 

5 Cf. on this Edouard Balladur and Helmut Kohl, “Die Eroeffnungskonferenz fuer einen Stabiliraetspake in Europa”, in: FAZ, 
27 May 1994, p. 3. 
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Constand Viljoen — which had previously opted out of the AVF/KP alliance — 
were also persuaded to take part in the parliamentary elections. 


The fact that the eve of the elections witnessed the “outbreak of peace” instead 
of a catastrophe‘ is primarily attributable to the magnanimity of the ANC led by 
the winner of the Nobel peace prize Nelson Mandela — whom a high-ranking 
German diplomat already called a prophet at the beginning of 1990. However, at 
the end of April 1994 the IFB, PAC, VF and even the AVF/KP alliance had also 
come to accept what the liberal dissident Van Zyl Slabbert and his co-author David 
Welsh had couched in words 15 years earlier: “The only hope that some narrow 
basis for consensus could be established and consolidated is if the antagonists have 
a glimpse into the abyss of violence, economic disaster and all the miseries that go 
with unrestrained conflict”’. This was all the more applicable in 1993/94 since the 
USA and third states had let the South African parties know that there would be 
‘ no UN intervention in a South African civil war. Following the historic upheavals 
in 1989 and 1990 the ANC will always have realised that it would have to share 
the fruits of its victory with the losing side in the interests of stability in post- 


apartheid South Africa. 


Final Phase of Constitutional Negotiations 


In line with the original plans of the ANC/SACP alliance the negotiations on the 
country’s future were held at a bilateral level, i.e. between the alliance and the de 
Klerk government, after September of 1992. A further characteristic feature was that, 
according to everything which became known, the USA and perhaps even Britain 
no longer intervened the old way; an “interventionist diplomacy”, as previously 
pursued by Renwick and, in support, the USA, would have been disruptive in this 
phase of transformation. However, this only applies with one major exception: 
London and Washington probably played a very important role in the destruction 
announced by de Klerk in March 1993 of six completed atomic bombs and of a 
seventh under construction®. The two Western powers wanted, at all costs, to make 
sure that an ANC-led government would not have nuclear weapons at its disposal; 
the mere risk of proliferation — for example, through their sale to ANC-friendly 
regimes in the Near and Middle East — demanded their destruction. 


Efforts by the governments and the ANC/SACP alliance to include parties not 
previously involved in the negotiating process were rewarded in March/April 1993. 
The KP took part in negotiations for the first time, IFP returned to the negotiating 
table in Kempton Park, and the PAC was more strongly integrated into the process. 
Whereas the negotiating goal of the IFP a far-reaching federalisation of South Africa, 
was clearly identifiable that of the KP — which called for a “volksstaat” for the 
white Afrikaners — was at best vague. The KP was even less prepared for 


6 On this aspect Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Suedafrika vor den Wahlen, Spring 1994, Bonn. 

7 South Africa’s Options/ Strategies for Sharing Power, Cape Town and London, David Philip, p. 119. 

8 On this Jeremy Shearan, “Denuclearisation in Africa: The South African Dimension”, in: Disarmament/A Periodic Review by the 
United Nations (New York) 1993/2, pp. 171-185. 
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negotiations with the “Antichrist” than the de Klerk government at the beginning 
of the negotiating process in 1989/90. Even leading members of the KP, such as the 
former general and head of the military intelligence Martinus Groenewald, were still 
convinced mid-1993 that they could negotiate with the appointed rulers of the 
Bantustans on the creation of a volksstaat, presumably located in northern and 
eastern Transvaal, in the Orange Free State, and in northern Natal, without involving 
the ANC in any way. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that the KP delegation 
led by Ferdinand Hartzenberg was physically present at the negotiations in Kempton 
Park but did not actually participate in them. 


The role of the right-wing conservative KP became more important after it joined 
forces in May 1993 with Eugen Terreblanche’s fascist Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging 
(AWB) and the moderate conservative Afrikaner Volksunie (AVU) as well as about 
20 conservative or reactionary splinter groups under the umbrella of the newly 
founded Afrikaner Volksfront (AVF). The loose character of this union was reflected 
inter alia in the fact that the AVF never attended negotiations in Kempton Park; 
two of its members, however, the at that time insignificant AVU and the KP with 
its then strong following continued to be present in Kempton Park. 


Its heterogeneity subsequently prevented the AVF from elaborating a single overall 
concept of a volksstaat and and further elements of the protection of interests of 
the Afrikanderdom which were acceptable in negotiations with the ANC/SACP. 
It was thus unable to rally the support of the majority of Afrikaans-speaking Whites 
at the expense of de Klerks National Party, which had become weak due to 
conceptual anaemia. What is more, the anachronistic positions articulated by 
Hartzenberg and Terreblanche carried more weight in the AVF than those advocated 
by Viljoen, who was definitely moderate. Viljoen, incidentally, soon managed to 
gain the respect of Mandela and of the other ANC members with whom he was 
negotiating. He was particularly significant for the ANC and SACP because of the 
profound respect he commanded among the active professional soldiers and police 
officials and to an even greater extent among the members of the reservist units 
(Commandos, Citizen Force and police reserves). As a personality, he is probably 
also a more powertul figure of authority among the Afrikaans-speaking members 
of the bureaucracy, employees of the energy supply companies, farmers and miners 
— the latter have worked with explosive substances for many years in their 
profession — than de Klerk, regardless of how they may have voted at the end of 
April 1994. Important in this context: the first step taken in January 1994 towards 
creating common security forces, the deployment of a gendarmerie with 10,000 
members (National Peace Keeping Force, NPKF), was not successful. It was 
impossible to combine forces from the SADE MK and the armed forces of the 


various Bantustans. 


9 Cf. on this the interview “Juzoslawien am Kap”, in: Der Spiegel 22/1993, pp. 174-177. 

10 Cf. for example, the interview with Nelson Mandela in: The Sear (Johannesburg), 25 April 1994, p. ti: “u. General Viljoen is 
a very honest man...”. See also the interview with Van Zyl Slabbert “Toyi-toying into a hopeful future” in: The Star, 27 April 1994, 
p. 10. 
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Following the disbandment of the NPKF ordered four months later, the 
significance of the conventional armed forces (iricluding their anti-reform forces'') 
increased for the in future ruling ANC/SACP alliance. They will only loyally heed 
the commands of the new government if, say, an emergency regime is established 
— the desolate socio-economic situation of the majority of the population will 


sooner or later make such a step inevitable — on condition that their interests are 
‘also respected. There is similar leverage — and this is perhaps the even greater 


weapon at the VF's disposal — for the production of food (maize) for the often 
starving black population. In other words, loyalty in critical situations too only 
versus the concession of a volksstaat! 


The incapability of the AVF to engage in negotiations and the inadequate 
willingness of the ANC/SACP and the NP to make concessions to the IFP then 
induced the KP and the IFP to leave the negotiating table mid-1993. This increased 
the risk of a civil war in South Africa. The result was a constantly growing 


willingness on the part of the ANC/SACP, NP, IFR PAC, AVE, KP and even the 
AWB to enter into bilateral negotiations with every political opponent. 


Nevertheless, it was clear that the ANC/SACP alliance with its ideas on the 
interim constitution would almost completely assert its position vis-a-vis de Klerk’s 
NP. The alliance would achieve the result about which Joe Slovo, the chairman of 
the SACP and the most efficient negotiator in all rounds of negotiations, later quite 
correctly wrote: “But, looking at the result as a whole, I can say without hesitation 
that we got pretty much what we wanted.” ”. 

The ANC and its allies always knew that follow-up negotiations would be 
necessary with the IFP and the AVF in the interests of the stability of post-apartheid 
South Africa. However, they wanted to shape these negotiations themselves and not 


_be impaired by the NP — as among its members and other voters there were many 


IFP sympathisers and latent AVF supporters. 


On the Outcome of Negotiations on the Interim Constitution 


The. interim constitution was adopted mid-November 1993 against the 
opposition of IFP, AVF and a number of marginal parties and came into force at 
the beginning of May 1994. The period of application is limited to two years. 


Ic is oriented in many respects to the German Grundgesetz (Basic Law), as the 
youngest and thus most modern constitution of a democratic state. However, the 
status of the new South African provinces as a whole — for example, with respect 
to fiscal powers — is weaker than that of the German Laender'. More serious in 
this context is the fact that de Klerk has been unable to push through the insertion 
of clauses in the constitution which specify — in the interests of the parties 


11 A derailed look at this in Bill Sass, “The Might of the Right/Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”, in: African Defence Review, 
March 1994, pp. 37-41. 

12 “The Negotiations Victory”, in: The African Communist (Johannesburg), 1993/4ch quarter, pp. 6-13 (129. Cf. Chris Louw, 
“NP the only winner with new concessions... the National Party can finally claim some negotiating victories...”, in: Weekly Mail 
& Guardian, 25 February/3 March 1994, p. 7. 

13 Ulrich Karpen, “Suedafrika als Bundesstaat — Einheit in Vielfalt”, in: FAZ, 17 May 1994, p. 10. 
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representing ethnic minorities — that South Africa should be ruled in the long term | 
by a coalition of two cr three of the most powerful groups. As the strongest political 
force by far, the ANC/SACP alliance was not willing to share power with third 
parties permanently. Instead —. yet another of Joe Slovo's initiatives“ — South ` 
Africa has been ruled since the elections by a Government of National Unity | 
comprising the ANC/SACP, NP and IPF for a period of five years; decisions are 
taken on a majority basis. The de Klerk government stayed in office until the April - 
elections. It juxtaposed with the Transitional Executive Council (TEC) as a kind of 
subsidiary government, in which all of the 20 or so parties were represented which 
voted for the interim constitution mid-November 1993. The latter contains a good 
30 “principles”, which the Constituent Assembly has to observe when elaborating 
the new constitution and which seek to ensure that the new South Africa remains 
a democratic and constitutional state. 


On the Follow-Up Negotiations with the IFP and the AVF/VF 


No negotiations were required with the puppet regimes headed by Lucas 
Mangope and Oupa Gqozo in the Bantustans of Bophutatswana and Ciskei. In 
March 1994, they both fell victim — as was generally expected — to the boycott 
they called for of the April elections. In Bophutatswana, unrest prompted the de 
Klerk government and the TEC to oust Mangope from office and, with the help of 
the SADF — whose leadership had previously made sure that it had the backing of 
Constand Viljoen — to take over the administration of the territory themselves. A 
short while later in Ciskei, Pretoria and the TEC had a much easier task. The mere 
threat to put Gqozo on trial because of the murders his soldiers committed on ANC 
demonstrators in Bisho in September 1992 induced him to call for the deprivation 
of his own and his regime's power. 


The opposition of the IFP, on the other hand, led by-its chairman Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi, who was bent on armed resistance, was substantial. With its demand for 
a strengthening of the federal structures of the new South Africa and thus for a 
reinforcement of the position of the Zulu monarch in the province of 
KwaZulu/Natal the IFP again failed to get past the opposition of the ANC/SACP 
alliance. The latter stuck to its contention that the disunity of South African society 
which had evolved over centuries of racial segregation could best be overcome in a 
state with centralist organisation. After King Goodwill Zwelithini proclaimed the 
“sovereign kingdom of KwaZulu” at the end of March 1994 — and this in the 
borders of the precolonial era, i.e. of the Thirties of the 19th century — South 
Africa was on the verge of civil war. Pretoria and the TEC forestalled this by 
establishing an emergency regime in KwaZulu/Naral. Once again, they obtained 
Viljoen’s support beforehand. Perhaps it will never become known just what made 
the IFP drop its boycott stance on the eve of elections, It is highly unlikely that the 
ANC/SACP only conceded the anchoring of the office of the king of the Zulus in 


14 “Negotiations: What room for compromise?”, in: The African Communist 1992/3, pp. 36-40. 
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the interim constitution. In view of the surprisingly good election outcome for the 
IFP in KwaZulu/Natal (a good 50%) and at a national level (a good 10%) 
everything suggests that the “higher power”, which, according to Patti Waldmeir” 
was involved in the “negotiation” (!) of the election outcome in May 1994, already 
exerted an influence before the elections. If this really is the case the British diplomat 
Sir Robin Renwick, previously quite rightly addressed as an “Excellent Excellency” 
in South Africa'’, would have found similarly brilliant fellow players in the ANC 
and in the SACP (Joe Slovo’). 


The talks which began in August 1993 between the ANC/SACP and the AVF, 
which was constituted in May 1993, were an outstanding achievement of negotiating 
skills”. They were also attended by the NP, represented by Constitution Minister 
Roelf Meyer, an opponent of the volksstaat idea — a subject of controversial 
discussion inside his party. The theologian Abraham Viljoen and the German- 
Namibian businessman Juergen Koegl took part as facilitators between the 
ANC/SACP and the AVE Irrespective of how important it may have been for the 
success of these negotiations — and thus for the avoidance of a civil war before or 
after the April elections — to involve as many members of the White opposition 
as possible the alliance must have had an interest in splitting the AVF into a 
conservative camp (Viljoen) and a camp of reactionaries (Terreblanche and 
Hartzenberg). The latter were basically not willing to conduct negotiations with the 
alliance on the creation of a volksstaat. Even at the risk of causing a civil war, they 
wanted to proclaim this state unilaterally — probably in the Transvaal. The 
moderate wing, on the other hand, was willing to negotiate with the ANC/SACP 
alliance the creation of an Afrikaner volksstaat. In line with the “strategic option” 
elaborated for this AVF faction by the liberal dissident Van Zyl Slabbert, the 
“division of South Africa to the detriment of the Whites” (“sacrificial partition”) was 
to be negotiated in a lengthy process of negotiation, which would extend beyond 
the April elections. For many months, the public gatherings of the AVF created the 
impression that the majority of its supporters belonged to the militant wing. The 
role of the AWB, one of the founder organisations of the AVF, in the overthrow of 
Lucas Mangope'’s government in Bophutatswana — it tried to prevent his removal 


from office — then led to the withdrawal of the moderate forces from the AVF in 


March 1994. From this time on, they called themselves the Vryheids Front (VF). 
Their programme remained -— and that partly explains their very poor election 
result of a good 2% at a national and a good 3% ar a regional level — vague. It 
was never clear just where the volksstaat in South Africa would be located, whether 
it would be a White or non-racial Afrikaner volksstaat, and whether the volksstaat 
would be politically dependent on the rest of South Africa. The VF, therefore, was 


15 “Spirit of reconciliation sweeps aside letter of vote/The election was deeply flawed, but nearly everyone likes the outcome”, 
in: The Financial Times (London), 7/8 May 1994, p. 3. 

16 See the publication referenced in footnote 2. 

17 On this above all Abraham Viljoen, “Taming the tiger”, in: Democracy in Action (Cape Town), April 1994, pp. 5-7. See also 
Nokwanda Sithole, “The “Promised” Afrikanerland”, in: Southern African Political & Economie Monthly (Harare), November 1993, 
pp. 60-63. 
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never able to dispel the doubts of its potential voters about the realisability of their 
ideas. The traditional bias of the Afrikaans media in favour of the NP was an 
additional drawback for the VF. 


Even if the ANC/SACP alliance had known the numerical weakness of the VF 
before the election it would hardly have acted any differently. It always had to work 
on the basis that the unavoidable lowering of the standard of living of, in particular, 
the poor and, as a rule, Afrikaans-speaking Whites would prompt this group to turn 
away from the NP and (at best) turn towards the VE Furthermore, it is only too 
well aware of the willingness of the VF — following the possible breakdown of 
negotiations — to try to wring a volksstaat out of the alliance through civil war". 


The AVF achieved a first major success when an additional, the 34th, “principle” 
was incorporated into the interim constitution in February 1994. It authorises the 
Constituent Assembly to be elected two months later to anchor the right of self- 
determination in the final constitution of South Africa for those culturally defined 
groups which can provide evidence of corresponding interests of their members. 
More specifically, this means that the Constituent Assembly will discuss the 
establishment of a “volksstaat”. The details — this was also incorporated into the 
interim constitution — were to be dealt with by a “Volksstaat Council” — its 
members were elected by the VF parliamentarians mid-June 1994. In addition, re- 
presentatives of the ANC,of the VF, as well as of the de Klerk government signed 
an “Accord on Afrikaner Self-Determination between the Vryheids Front, the African 
National Congress and the South African Government/National Party” at the official 
residence of the South African President in the Union Building/Pretoria and in the 
presence of U.S. Ambassador P. Lymen and EU observers. This accord laid down 
the further procedural details on the question of the possible creation of a volkssstaat. 


No-one can say today exactly what these negotiations will produce. The speech 
given by the highly influential First Vice-President of South Africa, Thabo Mbeki, 
however, on the occasion of the constituent session of the Volksstaat Council in 
Pretoria on 16 June 1994 is more than an indication that the negotiations also 
sought by the KP chairman since mid-1994 will be successfully concluded with the 
proclamation of a state of the Afrikaners. Mbeki made it clear that Viljoen deserves 
the credit for preventing the outbreak of civil war through his policies. The idea of 
a volksstaat will be given a tremendous boost if Afrikaans is not accepted alongside 
English as an official language. In this event, even Breyten Breytenbach, a worldwide 
acknowledged opponent of the former regime, came out in favour of its constitution 
in a programme on SABC in December 1993. A point which should receive 
attention here is the fact that, since the elections, the West Cape province with its 
large Afrikaans-speaking majority has a Premier, Hernus Kriel, who belongs to the 
NP, but who is generally known to be a latent “volksstater”. 


18 See on this the interview with Constand Viljoen, “First Steps on way to a promised land”, in: The Star, 21 April 1994, p. 24. 
Furthermore, the article by General Martinus Groenewald, “Accommodate us or we may be forced to resort to resistance politics! 
A volksstaat is a small price to pay foe peace...” in: Weekly Mail & Guardian, 11/17 February 1994, p. 13. See also Jan Taljaard, 
AVF militants gain ground/With the “strategic option” finding little favour among right-wingers, plans to declare a volkssraat could 
be put in motion as early as this month”, in: ibidem, p, 6. 
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Does the New South Africa Stand a Chance of Stability? 


The willingness of the ANC/SACP alliance to grant concessions to the IFP, VF, 
and the NP made it possible to hold elections at the end of April 1994 with a 
minimum of acts of violence by reactionary circles — the KP and AWB refused to 
budge from their boycott. No-one can seriously deny that they were neither free nor 
fair. Nonetheless, the election outcome of 62.5% for the ANC/SACP, (probably 
glossed over) 20.4% for the NP — the majority of its voters are now “Coloureds” 
and “Indians” —- and (definitely glossed over) 10.5% for the IFP probably is an 
apt reflection of the power constellation of South African parties. The fact that they 
“negotiated” the result is, of course, a gross violation of the elementary principles 
of a democratic system, but it has prevented South Africa from drifting into chaos. 


Whether the country stands a chance of remaining stable once the justified initial 
euphoria has blown over will mainly depend on whether the government led by 
President Nelson Mandela in office since the beginning of May 1994 manages to 
do justice to the gigantic challenges in the socio-economic field, which in many 
cases seem virtually insoluble”. The nationwide unemployment rate is 50 %; in 
some regions it is even higher. The number of black people who live beneath the 
poverty line even surpasses these figures. At a time of increasing marginalisation of 
the whole of sub-Saharan Africa in world politics it is not easy to kindle hopes. And 
yet the new ANC/SACP-dominated government must bring about a marked 
improvement of the living conditions of millions of people over the next twelve 
months. Whereas the NP — on economic matters too it calls for the opposite of 
what it previously advocated for 40 years — supports a neo-liberal economic policy 
the ANC/SACP alliance has opted, following lengthy discussions which were painful 
for the ideologists within its ranks, for a concept in the form of its “Reconstruction 
and Development Programme” (RDP) which can definitely be interpreted as having 
a market-economy character. Mandelas personnel decisions when forming his 
government also moved in this direction: Derek Keys remained Finance Minister; 
the Deputy Finance Minister, however, is Alec Erwin, a Communist who came from 
the Cosatu. Chris Stals, the Governor of the Central Bank, was also reappointed. 
Finally, Minister Jay Naidoo, the powerful former Coasatu General Secretary, was 
entrusted with the implementation of the RDP. Unfortunately, economy policy 
issues cannot be discussed in the required depth here. One thing, however, is certain: 
the creation of millions of jobs, the construction of hundreds of thousands of homes, 
the provision of ten-year school attendance free of charge, and a fundamental 
improvement of the health system are goals which are just as essential as they are 
utopian during the next five or six years. 


19 See the publication listed in footnote 15 and Robert von Lucius, “In Suedaftika hat der Machtwechsel begonnen/...Kritik der 
Wahlbeobachter”, in: FAZ, 9 May 1994, pp. 1, 2. 

26 On all this Axel Halbach, “Suedafrika vor einem Neubeginn: Wirtschaftliche Probleme und Perspektiven”, in: IFO Schnelldienst 
(Munich) 15/94, pp. 34-45. 
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Uwe Kaestner 


Latin America 1994: 
Realities and Challenges 


The media usually regard bad news as the best material for reports. This is one 
reason why Latin America is no longer in the limelight. Consequently, the 
following article by Uwe Kaestner, the Latin America Commissioner in the 
German Foreign Office fills a gap. Unless otherwise specified, the assessments 
expressed reflect the author’s own views. 


Latin America has moved out of the negative headlines which characterised the 
reports and comments in the German media during former decades. The fortunate 
end of the civil wars in Central America and the abatement of the guerilla 
movements in South America have removed the focus for “war reporting”. The 
painful aftermath of these conflicts only find a limited echo. Attention centres on 
the convulsions in Haiti and Cuba, the highlights in the fight against the drug 
cartels, the scandals in the political class, natural catastrophes, and serious violations 
of human rights. Positive developments tend to be given sporadic treatment. On the 
whole, the interest of the media is on the wane. 

In view of this brand of public opinion formation Latin America is also hardly 
given priority by its representatives in parliament and professional associations. In 
industry the effects of the loss of confidence and image setbacks caused by the 
debt crisis of the Eighties linger on. And in political science circles the fact that 
political “business-as-usual” now prevails in former trouble spots has led to a 
flagging interest. 


Democratic Restructuring 

What does the mid-§994 panorama of Latin America look like? There is no point 
in this context simply listing a series of analyses of individual countries. What is 
needed is the identification of general development. Disregarding Cuba and Haiti, 
the striking features of the region as a whole are the renunciation of authoritarian 
forms of government and the increasingly comprehensive assertion of representative 
democracy. 

Latin America is in the middle of an election marathon. During the roughly one- 
and-a-half years between autumn 1993 and spring 1995, 92 per cent of persons 
entitled to vote between the northern frontier of Mexico and the southern tip of 
Tierra del Fuego will be given the opportunity to choose their presidents and 
parliaments in free elections. In 1994, the regions two largest countries — Mexico 
and Brazil — will elect new presidents. Next year, attention focuses on Peru and 
Argentina, where the re-election of the incumbent presidents is possible following 
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constitutional amendments. No-one will claim that the accumulation of elections 
in itself signifies a victory “of democracy”. Elections, however, are milestones 
along the long road towards establishing a political culture which does not settle 
conflicts by force of arms but by seeking reconciliation through consensus and 
compromise. 

Is a setback possible or indeed pre-programmed in this trend towards democracy? 
Sceptics do not rule this out. They point to an alleged pattern of a cyclical recurrence 
of historical developments in Latin America. Realists, on the other hand, concentrate 
on specific cases. 

Shortly after his “self-coup” (“autogolpe”), which triggered negative reactions at 
home and abroad, President Fujimori in Peru had to agree to elections to a 
constituent assembly and a referendum on a new constitution. In the meantime, 
both have taken place in accordance with democratically acceptable criteria. 

In Guatemala, President Serrano did very much the same thing as Fujimori in 
May 1993. Here too, international protest and internal opposition forced a change 
of course, albeit without Serrano, who immediately went into exile in a- 
neighbouring country. The former Human Rights Commissioner de Leon Carpio 
was elected as the new president. 

In Haiti, where President Aristide, who was elected with just under 70 per cent 
of the votes at the end of September 1991, was forced to seek exile by a military 
coup, the next test is on the agenda. 

When assessing the question whether a setback or stability can be expected it is 
important to realise that, in all three cases, these are not isolated developments in 
individual countries. The Organisation of American States (OAS) functions as a 
clamp in its ideational approach as well as practical implementation. In 1991 in 
Santiago it declared the development of democracy in the entire region to be a 
matter of common concern and created a crisis mechanism. Since then, “fire-brigade 
action” by the foreign ministers and the general secretary of the OAS can be initiated 
in the event of a coup d’état. The OAS, which once seemed to critics to be a mere 
instrument of American hegemonic policy, is gaining a new image as a community 
of democratic solidarity. At the same time, its significance and influence has 
increased on the international stage. 


Region of Peace 

Latin America has — something of which much too litte notice-is taken in 
Europe — become a region of peace. The border conflicts inherited from the 
colonial era have been pacified or settled through international arbitration. The idea 
of conciliation was demonstrated for all to see in the exchange of the spoils from 
the Chaco war between Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Almost ail of the wars which broke out during the East-West confrontation have 
been terminated. Whereas other regions of the world, such as the Middle East or 
South and Southeast Asia, are still increasing their arms arsenals, major Latin 
American countries and in particular the former crisis region Central America are 
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scaling down their armed forces and arms expenditures. The Sandinist People’s 
Liberation Army in Nicaragua, for example, was reduced in size from 90,000 to 
15,000 men. 


Substantial headway has also been made with respect to the ratification of the 
Treaty of Tlatelolco, through which Latin America is to become a nuclear-weapon- 
free zone. The treaty comes into force for the entire region once it has been ratified 
by all states already independent when it was signed. After Argentina, Chile and 
Brazil did this following a lengthy period of hesitation the only country yet to ratify 
is Cuba. The positive picture is rounded off by the unanimous support of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention and by the growing acceptance of export control 
regimes. Argentina also sets the pace in its willingness to also ratify the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


In the meantime, the OAS member states are also pursuing the goal of ensuring 
the subordination of the military to constitutional civilian power. A discussion is 
in progress in the armed forces of many countries on their new role in the domestic 
and international contexts. Now that the existence of a threat by expansionist 
neighbours or internal Communist subversion is becoming more and more difficult 
to prove reform-friendly Latin American military officials perceive an opportunity 
in UN peacekeeping missions. In line with this approach, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil and other countries are represented by troops in former Yugoslavia and in 


Africa. 


Progress on Human Rights 


The development in Latin America towards peace and democracy must be viewed 
in conjuction with the realisation of human and civil rights. In our public perception 
this has become the paramount criterion for the state of the entire region. As the 
Annual Report of Amnesty International points out, undesirable persons are still 
murdered or abducted, executions carried out without a trial, people manhandled 
in prisons, ahd numerous violations of human rights perpetrated against native 
Indians. In some states the security organs ensure the exemption of their 
infringements (“impunidad”); some guerilla movements and drug cartels ate 
virtually a state within a state. An only slight risk of punishment for criminals and 
inadequate guarantees of protection for innocent persons by and large undermine 
trust in not only the courts, but also in democratic institutions as a whole. The 
problem of violence is worsened by an increase in crime in general. In many regions, 
unemployment, underemployment and population growth pave the way for a 
tougher “struggle for daily bread”. There is a growing call for a “strong state”. 


The fact, on the other hand, that the practice ordered “from above” of making 
people disappear is much less common now and has been stopped altogether in 
many places is a promising development. However, the inadequate appraisal of the 
ugly past remains a weak point. Most governments, though, are making efforts to 
improve the human rights situation. To this end, extensive reforms in the security 
apparatus and judicial system are also being introduced. 
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Even though there is still a mixture of light and darkness at home when it 
comes to the realisation of human rights the Latin American democracies advocates 
a universal consensus on human rights and human dignity in accordance with UN 
conventions on the international stage, for example, at the World Human Rights 
Conference in Vienna in June 1993. This cannot be taken for granted at a time 
when other countries and regions refuse to accept this consensus by referring to their 
historical, cultural and religious traditions. The fact that the first United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights, the Ecuadorian José Ayala Lasso, comes 
from Latin America is a deserved recognition for the region as a whole. 


In spring 1994, the Argentinian President Menem stated that the principle of the 
observance of human rights must take priority over the principle of non- 
intervention. This is a revolutionary remark by Latin American standards. It 
contradicts the previously almost sacrosanct dogmas of national sovereignty. It 
points, however, towards the consolidation of a community of Western values, of 
which Latin America is an indispensable part. 


Economic Upswing and Continuing Poverty 

Progress with regard to the development of -pluralistic democracies and the 
difficult struggle to guarantee human and civil rights are only one side of what 
counts in Latin America. The other side is the discussion on economic perspectives 
and the social environment. Here too, light and darkness are interwoven. 


For the economy the Eighties were the “lost decade”: a debt and confidence 
crisis shook the whole region; there were drastic declines in national product and 
a clear increase in poverty. Today, the situation has improved fundamentally. Since 
the beginning of the Nineties, dynamic growth averaging over 3 per cent 
began. Development models such as the policy of closed markets and of import: 
substitution were dropped. Instead, there was an inward and outward market- 
economy liberalisation, state-owned enterprises were privatised, tariff rates lowered, 
and trade barriers removed. There was a marked increase in both exports and 
imports. 

Agreements with public and private creditors got to grips with the escalating debt- 
service payments. Successful moves were also made in the fight against inflation — 
with the exception of Brazil, where, however, it is hoped that the recently introduced 
new currency will lead to a breakthrough. The confidence created by structural 
reforms has attracted net capital flows into the region, including a great deal of the 
flight capital withdrawn in former years. 

However, a decisive reduction of the poverty in Latin America has not been 
brought about. According to the latest figures issued by the UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America (CEPAL) about 45 per cent of Latin Americans lived 
in poverty in 1993; one in three lived below the subsistence level. In 1970, the share 
of the poor in the total population was only half as large. The economic upswing 
of recent years has apparently widened the gap in societies even further: on the one 
side, there are the active participants in the developing market-economy system, on 
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the other side, large sections of the population remain outside of the economic cycle 
or in the informal economic sector. The key question for the future development 
will be whether and how quickly economic progress leads to the “trickle-down effect” 
experts expect and to the creation of new jobs. 


The successes in excernal trade — at a time of a continuing recession of the 
international economy — are mainly attributable to the increase in intra-regional 
trade. This for its part was facilitated by regional and sub-regional integration. With 
effect from 1 January 1994, Mexico has been linked with the USA and Canada in 
the North American Free Trade Area (NAFTA). Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and 
Paraguay set up the Mercosur, which is scheduled to form a large single market with 
by and large harmonised external tariffs as of 1 January 1995. 


In addition, the states of Latin America have set their sights on ambitious goals 
of political coordination and cooperation. Worth mentioning here are the Rio Group 
— the states of South America plus Mexico — and the states of Central America. 
A new union of Caribbean states is in the process of development. These unions 
already mean that the countries of Latin America are increasingly speaking with one 
voice, which is paying off in the form of a growing significance and reputation, in 
particular in the UN and at major international conferences. 


Latin America as a German Policy Task 


The political, economic and social panorama of Latin America confronts the 
countries which have friendly ties with the region — such as Germany — with new 
challenges. On the one hand, the positive processes in the region need to be 
consolidated and, wherever possible, intensified. On the other hand, especially 
against the background of the German application for a seat in the UN Security 
Council, the sensitivity must be increased for the potential of a region in which 
economic progress combines with a positive development towards peace and 
democracy and with opportunities to improve the human rights situation and which 
is willing and able to make its contribution to the preservation of peace and 
international security. Finally, the German public and, in particular, the political and 
economic decision-makers of our country must be persuaded to invest greater effort 
and to seize the opportunities which arise. 


First of all, German policy in this field requires a new conceptual approach. 
Spearheaded by Foreign Minister Kinkel and state secretary Kastrup two conferences 
of Germans heads of mission have laid the foundation for such a concept: on the 
one hand, for the countries of the Rio Group (conference in Buenos Aires in 
October 1993), on the other hand, for Central America and the Caribbean 
(conference in Guatemala in March 1994). The following were specified as the 
guiding principles of German policy on Latin America: the promotion of democratic 
reforms and market-economy liberalisation, the observance and enforcement of 
human rights, assistance in the creation of a state system based on the rule of law, 
an increase in trade and investments, solidarity in the fight against poverty, exchange 
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in the fields of culture and science, cooperation in international fora, and, last but 
not least, more mutual dialogue. 

These guiding precepts were communicated to the partners in Latin America as 
the official policy of the Federal Republic of Germany and as the basis for the future 
frame of relations. They have met with an extremely positive response. At long last, 
its basis tenor runs, united Germany was also taking on its responsibility in the spirit 
of partnership in and for Latin America. 

The challenge during coming years will be to approach in particular the newly 
elected presidents and governments of Latin America via high-ranking exchanges 
and consultation offers, to commit them to common goals of democracy, economic 
liberalisation and human rights, and to support them in their realisation at home 
and on the international stage. At the same time, greater efforts must be made to 
develop a German policy which does justice to the new situation. 


A “General Latin America Concept” could be the answer. This concept should 
embrace all those parties in our pluralistic society interested in Latin America, i.e. 
church groups, political parties, political foundations, trade unions, non- 
governmenal organisations with human rights, environment and development policy 
goals, executing agencies of cultural and scientific exchange, and, last but not least, 
the media. The decades of dealings with Latin America have led to a growing degree 
of expertise and engagement here, a great deal of which, however, concentrated on 
the wars and conflicts in the region during recent years. Now that they are over the 
path is clear for a German policy on Latin America supported by a broad social 
consensus. 


Economic Challenges 


Special efforts are also needed in the economic field. Germany has been strongly 
represented economically in Latin America for generations. At the beginning of the 
Nineties, for example, roughly 70 per of German foreign investments in non-OECD 
countries went to Latin America. The reinvestment ratio of German subsidiaries is 
high; their share in intra-regional trade is increasing. 

At the same time, German exports to the region are increasing at a slower pace 
than the total imports there. In 1993, only 2.5 per cent of German exports went 
to Latin America; only 2.7 per cent of German imports came from the region. These 
figures provide a negative contrast to both German trade with Latin America in 
previous decades and to the dynamic growth of Latin America’s trade today, 
especially with the USA and Japan. 

The willingness of German industry to invest in Latin America is also declining. 
The net transfers from Germany dwindled to DM 117 million in 1993, whereas 
the Czech Republic alone attracted DM 579 million. This discrepancy shows that 
the upward development in Latin America is not being sufficiently taken into 
account. The low or even non-existent German participation in privatisations is 
particularly disturbing. Other European countries, but above all the USA, recognise 
the opportunities here. As the acquisitors of privatised firms usually bring along their 
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own supplier structures there is a risk that German industry will lose more shares 
of the market, above al. in such promising sectors as telecommunications and energy 
generation. In brief: German industry is running the risk of losing future markets 
through hesistancy today. What is needed, therefore, is a revised approach. 


At the initiative of the German government a “Discussion Circle Latin America 
of German Industry” has been formed in order to help ensure that German industry 
is well-informed about its positions and priorities in Latin America and can make 
decisions in a long-term perspective. The German government for its part should 
draw up double taxazion agreements and agreements for the protection and 
promotion of investments wherever this has not already been done and shape the 
system of external trade and investment arrangements as favourably as possible. 


Last but by no means least, dialogue should be intensified with Latin American 
states on economic systems. In view of the social deficits the polemics of election 
campaigners and the displeasure of the disadvantaged all too easily turn to “neo- 
liberalism” as the alleged root of all evil. It must be made clear here that the 
successful German model is not neo-liberal, but a social market economy. 


Development and Environment 


Economic upswing eccompanied by social deficits in partner countries is also a 
challenge for German developmént policy. At the end of 1992, the German 
government presented a “Concept for Development Cooperation with Latin 
America”. The key areas were those in which sustainable development and internal 
peace could be directly fostered: in the fight against extreme poverty, in basic and 
advanced training, and in the well-aimed support of previously disadvantaged social 
groups; above all the native Indians. 


In line with the success of Central American peace processes efforts to repatriate 
refugees and ‘reintegrate former combatants into civilian society should also be 
stepped up. As the guarantee of internal security and the allocation or redistribution 
of land as a basis of existence play key roles here there are necessary links with 
assistance in central fields of internal legislation which were previously inaccessible 
for international cooperation due to the traditional perception of sovereignty: the 
constitution, judicial retorm, criminal law, criminal proceedings, the penal system, 
police law, and property and land register laws. Latin America’s roots in the 
continental-European legal school of thought makes it easier to forge the link. A 
broader politico-pyschological effect can be induced: tangible improvements of 
human rights and of the future opportunities for the “man on the street” are the 
focus. 

A further important link is to environmental policy. The protection of Latin 
Americas ecological system — especially the tropical forests threatened by land 
development — is vita. for the environmental balance, not only in the western 
hemisphere. At the same time, there are huge urban and industrial conurbations 
there, in which the strain on the environment exceeds the internationally accepted 
tolerance thresholds. Tke UN Environment and Development Conference in Rio 
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de Janeiro in June 1992 confirmed that there is a growing awareness in Latin 
America for the environment and its global dimension. Today, the region expects 
substantial contributions from the international community to achieve the two 
conference goals: the preservation of the environment and of the diversity of species 
as well as a sustained and environment-friendly development which protects 
resources. 

Within the frame of the international tropical forest programme Germany. has 
already shown more engagement than other donors and helped recipient countries 
by granting debt remission in return for environment-policy measures. National and 
international engagement, however, can only lead to a lasting change in the 
awareness of the local population if it also manages to improve its basis for 
subsistence without overexploiting land. 


The Cultural Dimension 

In cultural and scientific cooperation with Latin America Germany has a good 
starting position: an increased cultural presence and considerable dissemination of 
the German language, fostered by German schools, Goethe institutes and DAAD 
facilities. Furthermore, the traditionally close cultural links with Latin America have 
founded a mutual bond which has outlasted wars and crises and has facilitated and 
fostered relations in other fields. 

Regardless of the new tasks in Central and Eastern Europe, therefore, great 
importance should continue to be attached in future to German cultural presence 
in Latin America. In times of tight budgets this requires a clever weighing up 
between short-term saving effects and the long-term opportunity to win over Latin 
American elites for Germany as a Kulturnation. In line with the spirit of partnership 
in cultural exchange efforts by Latin American countries to present their culture in 
Germany should be supported and encouraged. The choice of Brazil as the main 
theme at this years Frankfurt Book Fair, following Mexico's opportunity to present 
its literary production there in 1992, is exemplary in this respect. 


Policy towards Latin America in the EU Context 

The Treaty of Maastricht postulates.a common foreign and security policy 
for the European Union (EU), which fits in harmoniously with the other policies 
of the EU, such as external trade and development policies, as well as with the 
national policies of individual member states. During its EU presidency in the 
second half of 1994 Germany must also assume an active and initiative role vis-a- 
vis Latin America. This is expressly desired and expected by the Latin American 
partners. 

On Corfu at the end of June 1994 the EU Council urged the closer structuring 
of the EU's political and economic relations with the following partners: 

— with Mexico, which now has a special position due to its membership in 
NAFTA and the OECD. The EU is keen here on unrestricted access to the larger 
North American market, and 
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— with the Mercosur, which, as a new major economic area, will become an 
even more interesting business partner in future. 


To ensure that these efforts do not lead to new lines of division in Latin 
America, however, they should be part of a basis consensus of European policies 
on Latin America — an offer of closer cooperation intended for all states in the 
region. 


The EU can fall back here on tried and tested common criteria, on the basis of 
which the European partners accompanied the peace processes in the region, 
condemned violations of human rights, and established meetings for dialogue with 
sub-regional committees — such as the Rio Group or the states of Central America 
(San José). At a time when the Latin American partners seek a new orientation and 
competitors in North America and Asia are making new cooperation offers the EU 
can — and must — also become active and not only try to intensify trade but also 
underline the common values and incorporate the historical, cultural and human 
dimensions. 


Germany and the EU should also seek a closer relationship to regional and sub- 
regional unions and institutions in Latin America. All member states of the EU 
should be given observer status at the OAS — Britain is among those still missing 
— and participate in the discussion of the “new” OAS. issues on this basis: 
consolidation of democracy, modernisation of the state, security and confidence- 
building. | 

German Foreign Minister Kinkel, who was the first German Foreign Minister to 
visit the general secretary of the OAS in October 1993, thus demonstrated the 
respect for its growing importance. At the same time, closer contact between the 
general secretaries of the OAS and the CSCE were considered. The aim is a 
comprehensive communication of European experiences with respect to 
disarmament, arms control and confidence-building. 


The guarantee of free democratic elections and the prevention of any kind of 
manipulation are decisive for the stabilisation of representative democracies in Latin 
America. The OAS has assumed a central role in the coordination of the 
international observation of elections. Initial experience shows that German and 
European election observers can make an effective contribution together with Latin 
American colleagues under this umbrella. Future tasks will also include support for 
Latin American partners in the elaboration of election laws which promote stability 
and a concentration — rather than a fragmentation — of political forces and of 
reliable election proceedings which are easily comprehensible for the citizens 
involved. 


The multilateral approach in policies on Latin America also include the extension 
of dialogue between the EU and the Rio Group and the states of Central America 
(San José Dialogue). Global as well as regional topics should be covered — such as 
the population development, environmental protection, non-proliferation and 
international peacekeeping — and coordinated positions developed. 
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Outlook l 

In political, economic, social, human and cultural terms, Latin America is a 
rewarding partner region. The more Germans and Europeans realise this fact the 
greater the desire will be for a presentation in the media which reflects the 
complexity of developments there. As good news hits the headlines, later than bad 
news but is nevertheless eventually covered it can only be hoped that this also applies 
to the news about Latin America. 
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Dieter Weiser 


“Geopolitics” — Renaissance of a 
Controversial Concept 


The discussion of foreign and security policies in the light of geopolitical aspects — 
has long since been side-stepped in Germany due to the fact that this perception 
once served to justify territorial expansionist efforts. Disregarding such abuse, 
however, the fact that reflections relating to geographical factors still play an 
important role is often overlooked. In the former sphere of influence of the 
USSR, especially in Russia, geopolitics has indeed again become a key concept 
with respect to the redefinition of national interests. This concept, therefore, 
must be discussed anew — which, of course, does not rule out criticism. Dieter 
Weiser, a political scientist from Bonn who was temporarily able as a member 
of the team of advisers in the European Parliament to gain practical political 
insights in this context, examines the problem in the following article. 


Opinions on Geopolitics 

Geopolitics is a highly controversial field. On the one hand, there are claims that 
it does not rank as a scientific study in any country, since it is inseparably connected 
with National Socialism and, what is more, since natural factors can only indirectly 
influence political life. The concept itself is described as useless, since it means both 
everything and nothing and because anyone applying the concept fosters a serious 
contraction of scientific thought, replaces essential differentiation with coarse 
concepts, and forces analysis into a Procrustean straitjacket which makes any 
enlightenment about current history impossible. Orhers, on the other hand, view 
the geopolitical approach “as a genuine alternative when the task is to theoretically 
come to grips with political problems’, since Marxist discourse can no longer lay 
claim to being the only approach which provides an explanation of society'. The 
renaissance of geopolitics as a “legitimate topic for social scientists”? thus signalled 
its significance for the analysis of the activities of states. 

The afore-mentioned assessments are reactions to differing circumstances. On the 
one hand, theses on the “spatial determinants of national fate” with a power politics 
orientation “trade” under the name of “geopolitics”. On the other hand, there are 
efforts towards a “geopolitics of peace” which try to analyse global and regional 
processes of a social, political and economic nature in order to provide a foundation 


1 Yves Lacoste, Geographie und politisches Handeln. Perspektiven einer nenen Geopolitik, Berlin: Wagenbach 1990. 
2 $. D, Beunn/K. A. Mingst, “Geopolitics”, in; Michael Pacione (ed.), Progress in Political Geography, London & Sydney: Croom 
Helm, pp. 49-76, here p. 69. 
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for conflict resolution and common security’. It makes sense, therefore, to 
differentiate between classic and critical geopolitics. 

Up to now, opinion in Germany has ignored this possible and necessary 
distinction. This may be connected with the fact that intellectuals on the political 
Right assign geopolitics the role of a science via the arcana imperii of which the 
Allies had deprived the German during the course of the “re-education”. Accordingly, 


_ the Left is convinced that any form of geopolitics had discredited itself through 


National Socialism. 

The deficits of these positions are soon exposed. Geopolitics was neither 
exclusively pursued during the, Third Reich nor only in Germany. The frequent 
accusation of “geographical determinism” also lacks a firm foundation. Deterministic 
patterns of thought and language undoubtedly pervade the publications of classic 
geopolitics in the style of its age. Nevertheless, most authors are deeply convinced 
that geography sets relative rather than absolute limits for individuals. Limits which 
“modern culture” is able to shift step by step. Karl Haushofer, already closely liaised 
with National Socialism at the beginning of the Twenties, was also able to attribute 
the “earth-given” factors a relatively minor influence on historical developments. 
With respect to the inner order of states we find democratic, authoritarian, and 
totalitarian orientations among the authors, and even the view that geopolitics was 
a discipline which moves towards war deserves a question mark. Fairgrieve, for 
example, viewed war as an irresponsible waste of riches and energies‘. 


rhe 


oe 
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What is Geopolitics? 

Geopolitics sets out to examine the interrelationships between political actors and 
their spatial environment. It views states as spatial phenomena, whose behaviour it 
analyses against the background of such characteristics as territory, climate, extent 
and distribution of organic and non-organic resources as well as in consideration of 
human factors. (distribution and development of population, cultural attributes, 
economic activities and political structures). Each state ranks as a component of the 
political spatiality of the world and the resultant patterns of international relations 
form a major field of examination. 

Geopolitics can be regarded as an independent method of examining so-called 
“world issues” in a dynamic perspective. The development of new power centres in 
the world, the consequences of the patterns of distribution of natural resources for 
international politics, the resultant development opportunities of states, and the 
implications of the worldwide dominance of the Western world for the problems of 
the South, i.e. of the developing countries, for example, are of particular interest for 
critical geopolitics. | 

Geopolitics works on the assumption that political action triggers spatial effects 
and that political processes are exposed to forces which: are created by spatial 


3 John O'’Loughlin/Henning Heske, “From “Geopolitik” to “Géopolitique”: Converting a Discipline for War to a Discipline for 
Peace”, in: Nurit Kliot/Stanley Waterman (eds.): The Political Geography of Conflict and Peace, London: Belhaven 1991, pp. 37-59, 
here p. 52, 

4 J. Fairgrieve, Geography and Werld Power, 2nd edition, London: University of London Press 1919. 
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environmental factors and are spatially effective. It thus becomes a theory of the 
significance of space for politics and thus, according to von der Gablentz, for an 
indispensable part of the science of politics’. 


The significance of a territory for the population of a state or of a region and its 
political order is to be assessed in this sense according to its character as a settlement 
and economic area, and as a military protective sphere. One of the basic questions 
it seeks to answer is whether geographical conditions facilitate or impede the 
integration of a community internally and its protection externally. Whether, for 
example, the previous European Union (EU) or the EU enlarged by the EFTA states 
is to be classified as an optimum monetary area or optimum integration area thus 
becomes a geopolitical question, which, however, can only be answered when set in 
relation to the factor of time, since it is embedded respectively in a specific context 
and the analytical instruments for forecasting developments in social sciences still 
have substantial weaknesses. 


Geopolitics as a Method of Specific Spatial Analysis 

Social processes and interactions, of which the political ones are only a part, 
cannot be analysed in isolation from their spatial interrelational structures, since the 
statements and forecasts could drift towards ideological speculation if the limitation 
to action which results from the environment are ignored. 

Human beings are living creatures inside a spatial context and thus act inside the 
ecosystem of mankind-earth. This fact is not disputed. The question of how this 
relationship between mankind and space is to be analysed is more controversial. An 
additional problem is chat fact that concepts which try to express the influence of 
environmental factors on politics can only be applied superficially and imprecisely. 
As a rule, there is no exact description of the interactions and processes within which 
such influences on the decisions of politics or their implications are revealed. 

If geopolitics is to be understood as a method of specific spatial analysis which 
enables a comprehension of certain political problems it must expose and describe 
the functional attributes of the underlying interactions and interrelationships. In 
view of the stochastic factors which characterise processes in the real world, 
determinisms are misplaced. 

The fact that this task has still not been satisfactorily resolved is due, among other 
things, to the fact that some geopolitics experts feel that space has “no meaning 
except as a territorial cantainer”, as O'Loughlin and Heske confirmed for a number 
of more recent publications on geopolitics from the USA‘ Furthermore, the 
“physical environment” and “human society” are linked by the process of evaluation 
and “envaluation”, which means that natural factors have to be transformed into 
socio-economic categories. Evaluation and “envaluation” are shaped, on the one 
hand, by social and culzural norms and, on the other hand, the effects of physical- 


5 ‘Otto Heinrich von der Gablentz, Einfuchrang in die Politische Wissenschaft, Cologne & Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag 1965, 
p. 100. 
6 John O’Loughlin/Henning Heske (footnote 3), p. 47. 
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geographical factors on social processes are also a function of technical and socio- 
economic development. 

“Natural factors”, therefore; are relevant. All the more so in view of the fact that 
we find ourselves in a situation today in which the possible depth of intervention 
in natural processes, on the one hand, can lead to their anthropogenic destruction 
and, on the other hand, is not so far-reaching that the “natural” preconditions for 
the further survival of the species could be subjected to planning control. 


The limited “envaluatability” of nature by mankind was, in the opinion of Kost’, 
already realised by German Geopolitiker before 1945, which means that the subject- 
matter they dealt with deserves, regardless of its use as an ideological instrument of 
the National Socialists, recognition as partially correct in the sense of a limited 
cability for human action in this context. Consequently, the concept comprises a 
multi-layered problem, which can neither be identified through superficial 
explanatory approaches nor by banning the use of the term geopolitics altogether: 
the possibilities and limitations of the “envaluation” of natural spatial potentials. 


The “Space” of Geopolitics 

The “space” of geopolitics has an extremely complex character. It is not just a 
part of the earth's surface shaped in different ways by nature, but contains effective 
social forces in various forms, causally and functionally interlinked through 
numerous mutual relations. 

These interrelationships between physical factors and political processes are also 
a function of technical and socio-economic development, i.e. the geographical 
dimensions of location, distance, distribution and arrangement, for example, of raw 
materials, can have completely different significances depending on the level of: 
technology and of social development. Uranium deposits, for example, would be 
irrelevant if a corresponding technology for their ‘utilisation and application were 
not available at some location. The reverse, of course, also applies. Furthermore, an 
unequal endowment of resources between and in various countries and regions does 
not necessarily means unequal development opportunities. This is shown, for 
example, by the landscape structure models of the spatial management theory, 
which, among other things, work on the basis of a completely homogeneous 
distribution of resources and nevertheless lead to the creation of highly 
inhomogeneous regional economic structures. 

The interaction between physical-geographical factors and political processes 
become effective through the behaviour and action of individuals, which is why the 
Sproutian approach which argues at two levels has great methodological advantages'*: 
under the perspective of modelling decisions, what counts is how a person or a group 
perceives its environment, not what the environment actually is. As regards the 
realisation of decisions what counts is what the environment actually is, not how it 


7 Klaus Kost, “Begriffe und Macht. Die Funktion der Geopolitik als Ideolozie”, in: Geographische Zeitschrift, Vol. 74 (1986), 
pp. 14-30, here p. 24. 
8 Harold Sprout/Margaret Sprout, Ockologie. Mensch-Umwelt, Goldmann: Munich 1971. 
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is perceived, i.e. the structure of a political unit and the factors of the milieu set 
limits to what this unity can achieve. 

A theory which intends providing explanatory approaches for why a certain 
spatial structure of political action has evolved and how it will change in future, 
therefore, must unravel the network of interdependent decisions of the individual 
political units and filtez out the changing main determinant factors from the host 
of determinants whose significance may shift over time. A given spatial structure 
can thus be viewed as a snapshot of a process of permanent mutual adjustment by 
the actors involved. 


Classic Geopolitics 

Classic geopolitics is rooted in the realisation of the finite nature of the world 
during the transition from the 19th to the 20th century and in the conviction that 
continuing industrialisetion would steadily shift the significance in the conflict 
between land and naval powers, which fundamentally structured world politics, in 
favour of the former. 


The British View 

Sir Halford Mackinder’ divided the world into three zones: the heartland in the 
Eurasian interior, which potentially forms the most powerful centre for a land power 
striving for world hegemony and which is bordered by the Inner Crescent which 
stretches from Europe across the Near and Middle East to India and China. On the 
Outer Crescent he positioned Britain, which he did not include as part of the 
European Continent, the two Americas, Africa, Australia, Oceania and Japan. He 
viewed Russia as the candidate aspiring for the role of the world’s leading land power. 
He did, however, fear the dynamic thrust of the German Empire, which could turn 
into the dominant Continental power some day and seize control of the heartland. 
Including France as a Continental bridgehead, he thus advocated an Anglo-US- 
American alliance of naval powers against Germany and, following the First World 
War, called for the setting up of a federal belt of small states between Germany and 
Russia. He urged that the League of Nations should guarantee the balance of power 
between the states in order to neutralise the geographical foundations of belligerent 
conflicts — the unequal distribution of resources and strategic potentials. 


German Geopolitics 
Karl Haushofer®, who interpreted the Mackinder schema from a Continental 
angle after the First World War, sought unequivocal, objective and natural reasons 
why the German Empire should cast aside the shackles of Versailles, attain 
hegemomic power over Europe, and, in cooperation with the Soviet Union and in 


9 Halford J. Mackinder, “Der geographische Drehpunke der Geschichte” (1904). in: Josef Matnetter (ed.), Politische Geographie, 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft 1977, pp. 54-77; same author, Democratic Ideals and Reality. A Study in the Politics of 
Reconstruction, London: Constable 1919. 

10 Karl Haushofer, Grenzen in ibrer geographichen und politischer: Bedeutung, Berlin: Vowinckel 1927; same author, Weltpolitik von 
heute, Berlin: Gerlag 1936. ` 
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alliance with Japan, which was gaining strength in the Far East, fight down Britain 
in order to fulfil its “spatial destiny”. Together with a number of his comrades-in- 
arms he sided at an early stage with the National Socialists and had to accept that, 
with the invasion of the Soviet Union at the latest, their policies took no heed of 
their strategic concepts. In retrospect, this is hardly surprising, since, on the one 
hand, the fight against the “Jewish-Bolshevist world conspiracy” was the main 
content of National Socialist politics and not just the anti-Britain campaign, and, 
on the other hand, the two concepts of “race” (Rasse) and “space” (Raum) could only 
be made congruent with substantial inconsistencies, although in the general climate 
of the period they were not mutually exclusive. The almost mystic celebration by a 
number of German advocates of geopolitics of the “laws of the spatial growth of 
states” and of “war as a the school of space”, in which states had to prove their right 
to existence through a successfully pursued policy of expansion as the “struggle for 
existence” had to be understood as a “struggle for space”, made its contribution to 
the legitimation of military expansionist policies. 


French and US-American Geopolitics 

The French theorists during the period between the two world wars generally 
rejected German geopolitics, since in their opinion the human will which 
materialised in Western civilisation always triumphed over hostile geographical 
conditions and Political Geography should be a science of peace. 

In view of the-rise of the USA, Japan and of a renewed Islam they nonetheless 
felt that the end of European world hegemony loomed on the horizon and pondered 
over ways and means of how to overcome the weakeness of France in the face of 
the German: colossus. They recommended, on the one hand, a fundamental 
rationalisation of the French colonial system and, on the other hand, a political 
integration of Europe. This matched efforts by Aristide Briand at the end of the 
Twenties for a Franco-German reconciliation and his idea of the creation of a United 
States of Europe — a notion which was taken up again in a modified form by Jean 
Monnet and Robert Schuman after the Second World War and which led to the 
foundation of the European Community. 

Haushofer’s geopolitics did hold a certain fascination in the USA during the 
Thirties for scientific and public discussion. It seemed to explain Germany's road to 
the initially successful war and make it comprehensible. A widespread consideration 
was that it had to be intellectually accessed in its “humanised” form. US-American 
advocates of geopolitics urged at an early stage that the USA should enter the war, 
since a victory of the German-Japanese alliance would have put the USA under 
pressure from two sides and deprived it of its future as a world power. 

Spykman" adapted the Mackinderian view of the world to the new situation. He 
contended that the lines of conflicts in the world were not centred around the poles 
of naval and land power and he described Mackinder’s Inner Crescent as Rimland. 


1t Nicolas J. Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics: The United States and the Balance of Power, New York: Harcoure 
Brace 1942. 
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Spykman identified two lines of conflict which crossed one another: between naval 
power and heartland with a divided Rimland between them on the one hand and 
between a Rimland against a coalition of the heartland and naval power. As the goal 
of US-American geopolitics Spykman stated that control of the Rimland should 
never fall into the hands of a single power. Towards the end of the Second World 
War he urged that there should be no lasting weakening of Germany and Japan, 
since they would be required for the balance of power. He rejected any form of 
political integration for Europe as “a. federal Europe would constitute an 
agglomeration of force that would completely alter our significance as an Atlantic 
Power and greatly weaken our-position in the Western Hemisphere.” 


Geopolitics after the Second World War 

In the Forties, and even more so in the Fifties, geopolitical concepts were already 
being pushed aside by the so-called realistic school, since the availability of nuclear 
weapons and the now possible strategic use of air forces had rendered the former 
antagonism’ between land and naval power obsolete. In addition, the general 
optimism in the period of substantial growth during the Bretton Woods period was 
not conducive to taking any limitation for human action resulting from geography 
seriously. Furthermore, the emergence of the “non-aligned” states and the Sino- 
Soviet antagonism no longer fitted in with the simple pattern of classic geopolitics. 


Since then, the spatial dimension of foreign policy is, as'a rule, embraced by 
intermediate-range theories. Worth mentioning in this respect is the “distance 
theory” attributable to Quincy Wright, according to which belligerent conflicts 
between two states are all the more probable the greater the political, social and 
cognitive distance between them. The “theory of neighbourhood”, on the other 
hand, merely concentrates on the number of neighbours a given state has. The larger 
the number, the more likely it will be dragged into military conflict. The “theory 
of spheres of influence”, which sometimes surfaces in a geopolitical guise, postulates 
the existence of power doles, whose fields of force weaken with the square of the 
radius as the distance from the centre increases, due to the growing control costs, 
and intersect or eclipse one another. The risk each power pole is willing to take, 
therefore, is inverse to the distance of the point of conflict to the centre of the power 
pole. : 


The South American View 

During this period the emphasis of classic geopolitics shifted towards South 
America. The penetration and “envaluation” of “empty spaces” turned into the 
guiding idea of geopolitics which became effective during the period of authoritarian 
rule (1960-1980), since it was able to gain the status of a politically mobilising force 
for the political class. It found its symbolic expression in the putsch general, Augusto 
Pinochet, the former lecturer for geopolitics at the Chilean War Academy, or in 
General Golberry de Couto e Silva, who, following the military putsch, was able to 
bring to bear the insights he gained at the Escola Superior de Guerra as a close 
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adviser to the various Brazilian military governments between 1964 and 1979. 


Geopolitical thinking in South America was confluent with the doctrine of the 
dual imperative — “national security” and “development”: maximum economic 
growth through industrialisation accompanied by the suppression of human and civil 
rights. 

The initially internal thrust of geopolitical thought, for example, in Brazil, should 
not hide the fact that the aim was also to gain big-power status. The theory 
according to which the ability to industrialise, dependent on the availability of raw 
materials, forms the key to a state’s power position and which was the underlying 
motive for most industrialisation efforts in the so-called Third World was also 
accepted in Brazil. It was hoped that the “envaluation” of space, especially of 
Amazonia, would serve the acquisition of hegemony over South America and help 
become fit for an active participation in world politics. 


In Argentina too, geopolitically grounded obsessions of national grandeur also 
became effective. The decision to attempt a military conquest of the Falkland Islands 
at the beginning of the Eighties was legitimated and prepared by Admiral Fernando 
Milia, who viewed his country’s control over the South Atlantic and parts of the 
Antarctic as essential for the inner cohesion of the nation. 


Critical Geopolitics 

Summarising the creed of classic geopolitical thought during the era of bipolarity 
Colin S. Gray” claims that, due to its constancy, geography is one of the most 
important factors of foreign policy and is the key to numerous problems of military 
and political strategy. The fear of appearing to be deterministic, therefore, should 
not deter anyone from giving it the respect it deserves. Geopolitics viewed security 
problems in the global context: the power of the world was divided between a 
heartland superpower and a continental-scale insular superpower, which are engaged 
in a constant mutual struggle. The adversaries try to ensure effective control of the 
fringe countries and the fringe seas of the world island Eurasia-Africa, which extend 
in a large arc from the Norwegian North Cape to South Korea and Japan. 


Critical geopolitics wants to free itself from this perspective, which deals with the 
events and processes with supranational and global effects and seeks solutions for 
the political problems of the “One World” °. Its supporters take the view that neither 
traditional geopolitics nor the so-called realistic school of foreign policy nor the 
Wallerstein-style world systems theory were able to depict the specific form of 
geopolitical order which existed during the past forty years and, consequently, were 
not able to adequately comprehend the current period of transition. Geopolitics 
could no longer be understood as if fixed geographical conditions influenced the 


12 Colin S. Gray, “Geopolitik. Ihre Bedeutung in Gegenwart und Zukunft”, in: Oesterreichische Militaerische Zeitcchrifi, No. 141979, 
pp- 5-11; same author “Geography and Grand Strategy”, in: Comparative Strategy, Vol. 10 (1991), pp. 311-329. 

13 John Agney/Stuare Corbridge, “The New Geopolitics: The Dynamics of Geopolitical Disorder”, in: R.J. Jobnston/P. J. Taylor 
{eds.), A World in Crisis? Geographical Perspectives, 2nd edition, Oxford & Cambridge: Basic Blackwell 1989; Graham Smith, “Ends, 
Geopolitics and Transitions”, in: R. J. Johnston (ed.), The Challenge for Geography, A Changing World: A Changing Discipline, Oxford 
& Cambridge: Blackwell 1993. 
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activities of states. Rather, a globalised economy replaced classic geopolitics as the 
fundamental context for the constitution of foreign policies. Nation-states formed a 
declining number of “complete societies”. At the same time, they were too large and 
too small with respect to the host of tasks to be fulfilled. This was reflected in the 
rampant processes of ethnic separation and violence and in the inadequate control 
capabilities of states as regards the activities of supranational actors, such as the 
transnational enterprise groups, the banks or the drug cartels. What was needed was 
the development of a geopolitical order which was in keeping with the existing 
complex interdependence and which should lead to a more decentralised system of 
“governance”. Geopolitics, therefore, was an active process of the constitution of an 
international order rather than the consideration of permanent limitations which 
explain why a certain geopolitical order is associated with a certain kind and manner 
of discourse about the distribution and control of global political space. 


What is called for is the development of a “global policy” geared to ecological 
and economic problem constellations, albeit taking into account the fact that the 
globalisation of the economy and of politics is accompanied by processes of 
disintegration which must be embraced through an innovative concept of graduated 
integration. 


On the Renaissance of Geopolitics 


Geopolitical concepts are rooted, on the one hand, in the awareness of the finite 
nature of the world during the transition from the 19th to the 20th century and, 
on the other hand, in the fundamental changes the international community 
experienced after the First World War, which also found their expression in the 
analysis of the structure of international relations. 


Basically, therefore, it is not surprising that geopolitical journals of varying shades, 
such as Géopolitique in France or Limes. Rivista italiana di geopolitica in Italy, whose 
circle of editors range from Left to Right, were established during recent years. 
Furthermore, a course cf studies for “Geopolitics”, leading to a doctorate, was 
introduced, for example, at the University Paris VII in 1989 and the Centre for 
Geopolitical Studies set up at the Geographical Institute of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow in 1991, which cooperates with, among others, the universities 
of Amsterdam, Brussels, Hamburg, the Maison Géopotitique Européenne in Lyon, and 
the International Boundary Research Unit in Durham. Due to the emergence of 
ecological problem constellations as issues and requirements of political problem- 
solving competence and the international political changes of recent years, which 
have both stimulated the positions of states in the “networks of international 
relations” and shifted the frontiers of many countries, geopolitical problems have 
regained relevance. 

In the German-speaking community geopolitical ideas have led a shadowy 
existence since the Second World War. With the exception of brief and intense 
discussions on the renewed publication of the Zeitschrift fuer Geopolitik of 1951-56 
and the controversy over David P Calleo’s Legende und Wirklichkeit der deutschen 
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Gefahr (1980), which anticipated the so-called Historikerstreit, geopolitics is a subject 
which was above all addressed by journals with right-wing political leanings. 


More recently, however, there are not only signs of a change in the more 
conservative reflections on politics. In a book edited by Katrin Fuchs, a member of 
the SPD party executive, Immanuel Wallerstein writes about the geopolitical 
strategies of the USA" and in Freitag (edited by Wolfgang Ullmann and Guenther 
Gauss) geopolitical arguments are forwarded. Furthermore, publications such as 
Erdpolitik by C. F. von Weizsaecker deal with issues classifed as geopolitics elsewhere. 
It is, therefore, identifiable in the discussion, even though the controversial concept 
is usually still avoided and tribute is paid to the “political correctness” which equates 
geopolitics with National Socialist murder and incendiarism. 


It should be emphasised that the mere use of the concept or the simple 
application of categories such as the famous Méittellage by no means do justice to 
the complexity of geopolitical spaces. Especially in the case of united Germany the 
need to cooperate with a host of neighbours rather than the call for “power politics” 
can be derived from the “middle location” of a country, which is only significant in 
a specific context. What is more, all complete nation will view the territory on which 
it lives as the middle of the world. Hence, there are numerous Mittellagen. 


Despite all the confirmed inadequacies and deficits of geopolitics in its previous 
forms the spatial impact of societal events, its feedback for the processes of natural 
budgets, and the resultant requirements for national and international politics 
remain a problem area which invites closer examination more urgently than ever 
before. At a time of far-reaching changes and the growing global networking of 
economic and political processes, therefore, geopolitics can no longer be treated as 
a taboo. 


14 Katrin Fuchs/Joachim Schuster (eds.), Zwischen Nationalstaat und Globalpolitik. Bausteine fuer einen neuen Internationalismus, 
Cologne: spw 1992. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Alois Mertes: Der Primat des Politischen. Reden und 
Aufsaetze, edited by Guenter Buchstab, Duessel- 
dorf: Droste Verlag 1994, ISBN 3-7700-1872- 
9, cloth, 198 pp. 


Alois Mertes, the Minister of State at the German 
Foreign Office who died in 1985, was not only one 
of the most proficient foreign-policy experts of the 
CSU. He was also a man of systematic intellect, 
who provided profound and clear insights into the 
fundamental relational patterns of the international 
community and on the ethical implications of 
political action. This anthology, which is profes- 
sionally edited by the head of the Archive of the 
Konrad Adenauer Foundaticn, includes a re- 
presentative selection of Mertes’ speeches and 
articles. These reflections, which were even readily 
discussed in the ranks of radical political opponents, 
still provide, insofar as they deal with the at that 
time politically determinant East-West conflict, 
stimulating accounts of histozic events. Further- 
more, they are marked by aspects which have 
outlasted the vicissitudes of time. The importance 
of the way in which Mertes anaylses basic political 
structures — such as, for example, the relationship 
between the behaviour of the actors and the 
military frame of instruments —- and how he 
expresses his views, grounded in clear Christian 
conviction, on the ethical responsibility associated 
with political activities and the resultant problems 
remains unchanged. Those who read Mertes 
insights anew or — as in the cese of the previously 
unpublished 1969 Harvard study “Gedanken ueber 
Entspannung: Deutschland, Russland und der 
Westen” — for the first time will realise just what a 
great loss the death of Mertes means, not only for 
the CDU but for Germany as a whole. A brief 
biography in the anthology recalls the diversity of 
activities carried out by this outstanding 
personality. Gerhard Wettig 


Norman Paech/Gerhard Stuby: Machtpolitik und 
Voelkerrecht in den internationalen Bezie- 
hungen, Baden-Baden: Namos Verlagsgesell- 
schaft 1994, ISBN 3-7890-3284-0, paperback, 
878 pp., DM 148.11. 


The focus of this extensively structured and 
comprehensive publication is the impact of 
international law in the multi-caceted network of 
international relations, the relationship between the 
state's claim to power and the acceptance of 
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international legal norms. As opposed to the media, 
the authors by no means rate the impact as low. 
Nevertheless, they do point out the hesitant further 
development of international law, attributable, in 
their opinion, to the fact that its acceptance is 
based, in the final analysis, on a minority resolution 
of the powerful; although majority resolutions of 
the developing countries are formulated they are 
not recognised or fail to become binding. The 
regulatory instruments of international law thus 
pre-empt the interest of the big powers. The 
conclusiveness of this view is derived from the 
history of international law (Part A), beginning 
with colonial rule, and from the main elements of 
the modern international legal order (Part B), 
which embrace, in particular, the international 
protection of human rights, the right of self- 
determination, the internacional economic order, 
and the “common heritage” concept. A clear and 
convincing structure, a modern bibliography, and a 
name and subject index facilitate the use of the 
publication, which will undoubtedly be of interest 
and value to a wide circle of readers from varying 
disciplines. Karin Schmid 


SECURITY POLICY 


Joachim Krause (ed.): Kernwaffenverbrettung und 
internationaler Systemwandel. Neue Risiken 
und Gestaltungsmoeglichkeiten, Internationale 
Politik und Sicherheit, Vol. 36, Baden-Baden: 
Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft 1994, ISBN 3-7890- 
3094-5, bound, 540 pp., DM 49. 


After the end of the Cold War the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons has become a major international 
security risk — especially dve to the disintegration 
of the fermer USSR and the widespread disorderly 
conditions on its territory. Against this background, 
the anthology initially examines the proliferation 
risks (Joachim Krause, Henry S. Rowen, Steven 
E. Miller, Alexander A. Konovalov/Igor Sutiagin, 
William Potter, Geoffrey Kemp, Neil Joeck, 
Ryukichi Imai, Erwin Haeckel/Karl Kaiser), then 
the tasks and instruments of international non- 
proliferation policy (Joachim Krause, Wolfgang 
Fischer/Gotthard Stein, Harald Mueller, Wolfgang 
Stoll, Lewis A. Dunn, Leon Sloss), and, finally, the 
medium- and long-term perspectives for such a 
policy (Joachim Krause, Joseph F. Pilat, David A. 
Fischer, Roland Timerbaev, Ryukichi Imai, Harld 
Mueller, Wolf Haefele). A both significant and 
well-grounded book. 


Joachim Krause/Charles K. Mallory: Chemische 
Waffen in der Militaerdoktrin der Sowjetunion. 
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Historische Erfahrungen und _ militaerische 
Lehren 1919-1991, Internationale Politik und 
Sicherheit, Vol. 31, Baden-Baden: Nomos 
Verlagsgesellschaft 1993, ISBN 3-7890-3124-0, 
bound, 238 pp., DM 36. 


The publication examines Russia’s experience with 
chemical weapons during the first world war, the 
significance of these weapons for the Soviet side in 
the wars between 1923 and 1941, the role of these 
weapons in the 1941-1945 war against Nazi 
Germany, relevant concepts and plans between 
1946 and 1953, the incorporation of chemical 
weapons in the Soviet military doctrine in the post- 
Stalinist period 1953-1964, the increased im- 
portance attached to chemical {instead of nuclear) 
weapons under Brezhnev, Andropov and Cher- 
nenko, and, finally, ideas on chemical warfare 
under the influence of glasnost and perestroika in 
the years 1985-1991. An annex lists, respectively for 
the period 1920-1943, the Soviet research, text and 
training facilities, and the production plants for 
chemical weapons, and includes both a glossary and 
a bibliography. This book can rank as the currently 
leading analysis of this subject-matter. 


Bernard von Plate (ed.): Europa auf dem Wege zur 
‘ kollektiven Sicherheit? Konzeptionelle und 
organisatorische Entwicklungen der sicher- 
heitspolitischen Institutionen Europas, Inter- 
nationale Politik und Sicherheit, Vol. 38, 
Baden-Baden: Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft 1994, 
ISBN 3-7890-3239-5, bound, 318 pp., DM 39. 


Following the worldwide political upheavals which 
transformed international relations, particularly in 
Europe, the time has come to take stock of the 
implications for European security policy. This is 
precisely what this publication sets out to do, whose 
German- and English-writing authors (Johan 
Jorgen Holst, Wim F. van Eekelen, James B. 
Steinberg, Bernard von Plate, Heinz Vetschera, 
Ingo Peters, Michael Staack, Anne .M. 
Dixon/Thomas M. Hirschfeld, John Barrett/Hans 
Jochen Peters, Grigory J. Chudakov/Dmitry A. 
Danilov/Sergei A. Karaganov/Pavel T. Podlesnyi, 
Uwe Nerlich, Robert D. Blackwill) generally 
advocate guaranteeing European security through a 
large number of cooperating institutions. Special 
attention focuses on the CSCE. l 


Jenonne Walker: Security and Arms Control in Post- 
Confrontation Europe, SIPRI, New York, N.Y.: 
Oxford University Press 1994, ISBN 0-19- 
829176-0, cloth, 182 pp., £ 20. 
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The publication deals with the requirements and 
possibilities for a continuation of arms control 
policy in Europe. An annex presents the relevant 
official documents from the years 1990-1992. A 
useful summary of as well as introduction to this 
issue. 


Janne E. Nolan (ed): Global Management. Co- 
operation and Security in the 21st Century, 
Washington DC: The Brookings Institution 
1994, ISBN 0-8157-6098-1, cloth, 623 pp., 
US-$ 39.95; ISBN 0-8157-6097-3, paper, 623 
pp» US-$ 19.95. 


This anthology by the Washington Think Tank, 
which has sympathies with the incumbent US 
Administration, containing articles by a variety of 
prominent American experts on foreign and 
security policy tries to diagnose or forecast the 
country’s medium-term development and action 
perspectives. It concentrates on the areas for a 
possible cooperative order or international relations, 
on the cooperative safeguarding of security, and on 
answers to the emergent global challenges. An 
important publication, which stimulates thought 
extending beyond the immediate issues of the day 
—~ a perspective which is often lost in politics 
today. 


Gerhard Schmid: Wehr- und Zivildienst in euro- 
paeischen Laendern. Informationen, Analysen, 
Unterrichtsbausteine, Didaktische Reihe der 
Landeszentrale fuer politische Bildung Baden- 
Wuerttemberg, Bad Schwalbach/Ts.: Wochen- 
schau Verlag 1994, ISBN 3-87920-378-4, 
paperback, 264 pp. 


GERMANY 


Gerd Langguth (ed.): Autor, Macht, Staat. Literatur 
und Politik in Deutschland. Ein notwendiger 
Dialog. Droste Taschenbuecher Geschichte, 
Duesseldorf: Droste Verlag 1994, ISBN 3- 
7700-0918-5, paperback, 197 pp.#11 


The relationship berween German intellectuals and 
their nation and politics has never been un- 
problematic. In this anthology, Gerd Langguth, 
Bernhard Giesen, Helmut Scheuer, Hans Christoph 
Buch, Karl-Rudolf Korte, Birgit Lermen, Antonia 
Grunenberg, Helmuth Kiesel, Frank Schirrmacher, 
Uwe Gruening, and Michael Braun/Wolfgang- 
Michael Boettcher present interesting articles on 
various individual aspects of this problem. The 
publication concludes with a selected bibliography 
and a name index. 
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Andreas Behr: Deutsche Unternehmen und der 
Israel-Boykott, Abhandlungen zum Recht der 
Internationalen Wirtschaft, Vol. 31, Heidelberg: 
Verlag Recht und Wirtschaft 1994, ISBN 3- 
8005-1122-3, hardback, 279 pp.. DM 130. 


RUSSIA 


Grigori A. Yavlinski: Reform: von unten — Die 
neue Zukunft Russlands. Strategien und Optio- 
nen fuer Europa. Translated from Russian by 
Helmut Ettinger, Guetersloh: Verlag Bertels- 
mann Stiftung 1994, ISBN 3-89204-119-9, 
paperback, 194 pp. 


The political and economic transformation of the 
countries which formerly had the Soviet system is a 
difficult problem without, so far, a clear solution. In 
this book, one of the recognised economists of the 
new Russia, Grigori Yavlinski, who initially caused 
a stir through his proposal that the country should 
be economically restructured within 500 days, 
expresses his views on how the situation should be 
tackled. 


Klaus Segbers (ed): Russlands Zukunft: Raeume 
und Regionen, Aktuelle Materialien zur Inter- 
nationalen Politik, Vol. 33, Baden-Baden: 
Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft 1994, ISBN 3-7890- 
3282-4, paperback, 277 pp., DM 33. 


The publication summarises articles by in the main 
Russian authors on an often neglected central set of 
problems. 


THE BALTIC STATES 
Adolf Sprudzs (ed.): The Baltic Path to Inde- 


pendence. An International Reader of Selected 
Articles, Buffalo, NY: William S. Hein & Co. 
Inc. 1994, ISBN 0-89941-867-8, hardcover, 
XVI 392 pp, US-$ 52. 


The anthology contains reprints of articles which 
were published in English, French or German in 
the corresponding professiona. journals, on the one 
hand, on the process of Baltic independence at the 
end of the Eighties and the beginning of the 
Nineties, and, on the other hand, on the im- 
plications of this independence for international 
law. A chronology compiled by the editor concludes 
the publication, which is an extremely useful lead-in 
for the problems in this context. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dietrich Schlegel (ed.): Der neue Nationalismus, 
Ursachen, Chancen, Gefahren. Symposium 
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Deutsche Welle und Koerber Stiftung, Bad 
Schwalbach/Ts.: Wochenschau Verlag 1994, 
ISBN 3-87920-026-2, paperback, 302 pp., 
DM 38. 
The anthology contains speeches and papers 
presented during the conference of experts held on 
the occasion of the forty-year anniversary of the 
broadcasting station “Deutsche Welle” on 14 June 
1993. They deal with the nation and nationalism in 
the past and present (Immanuel Geiss), problems of 
nationalism in Eastern and Southeast Europe 
including the former USSR (Walter Althammer, 
Gyoergy Konrad, Othmar Nikola Haberl, Georg 
Brunner, Gerhard Simon, Uwe Halbach, Andrzei 
Szczipiorski), nationalism in the Third World 
(Volkmar Koehler, Bassam Tibi, Guenter Ver- 
heugen, Georg Elwert), nationalism in Germany 
(Rafik Schami, Cornelia Schmalz-Jacosen, Werner 
Seifert, Wilhelm Heitmeyer, Moshe Zimmermann, 
Juergen Kocka), and the European dimension of 
nationalism (Luigi Vittori Ferraris, Dietrich Wei- 
rich). Expert analyses and politically determined 
views are presented side by side in this publication. 


Walid M. Abdelnasser: The Islamic Movement in 
Egypt. Perceptions of International Relations 
1967-1981. A Publication of the Graduate 
Institute of International Relations in Geneva, 
London: Kegan Paul International Ltd., 1994, 
308 pp., cloth, £ 45. 


Islamic fundamentalism has become both a focus of 
political and philosophical analysis as well as a 
problem of practical politics. Walid Abdelnasser's 
book, therefore, comes at just the right time. It 
provides a comprehensive presentation of the 
genesis and history of Islamicism, extremely 
important for the entire phenomenon, in Egypt 
during a very important period. 


At the request of the authors Valérie Guérin- 
Sendelbach and Jacek Rulkowski the editors would 
like to point out that their article “Euro-Trio” 
France-Germany-Poland published in the last issue is 
the result of the project “Deutsch-franzoesische 
Agenda in einer veraenderten Welt” (Franco- 
German Agenda in a Changed World), which is 
being carried out with the help of funds from the 
Bosch Foundation by the Deutsch-Franzoesisches 
Institut in Ludwigsburg, the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fuer ‘Auswaertige Politik in Bonn, the Institut 
français des relations internationales in Paris, and 
the Centre d'Information et de Recherche sur 
PAllemagne Contemporaine in Paris. The results 
are scheduled for publication in book form at the 
end of 1994. 
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| congratulate you for such a 
pioneering and excellent work. 
Your publication fulfils a great 
need felt by scholars, 
researchers and journalists. | 
deeply appreciate your noble 
endeavour in bringing out this 
educative and informative 
journal. 
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